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Luther as a Writer of Hymns and Composer of Church Music. 


1. Ueber Dr. Martin Luther’s Verdienst um den Kirchen- 
gesang, oder Darstellung derjenigen was er als Liturg, als 
Liederdichter und Tonsetzer zur Verbesserung des oeffent- 
lichen Gottesdienstes geleistet hat. Nebst einem aus der 
Originalen genomenen Abdrucke saimmtliche Lieder und 
Melodien Luthers, wie auch die Vorreden zu seinem Gesang- 
buche, von August Jakob Rambach, Prediger bei W. Jakob 
in Hamburg. Hamburg, 1813. 

(Dr. Martin Luther’s Merits in respect to Church Psal- 
mody, or an exhibition of what he has done for the Reforma- 
tion of Public Worship as a Liturgist, a Hymnologist, and a 
Composer of Tunes ; together with all the Hymns and Tunes 
of Luther, reprinted from the Original, and the Prefaces to his 
Hymn Book. By A.J. Rambach.) 12mo. pp. xvi. 348. 

2. Das Deutsche Kirchenlied von Dr. Martin Luther, bis 
auf Nic. Herman und Ambr. Blaurer; von Dr. K. E. Ph. 
Wachernagel. Stuttgart, 1841. 
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(The German Church Psalmody, from Dr. M. Luther to 
N. Herman and A. Blaurer, by Dr. C. E. P. Wachernagel.) 
Ato. pp. xxxix. 894. 

3. Dr. Martin Luther’s Deutsche geistliche Lieder nebst 
den wahrend seinen Leben dazu gebrauchlichen Singweisen 
und einigen mehrstimmigen Tonsatzen ueber dieselben von 
Meisten des sechszehnten Jahrhunderts. Herausgegeben als 
‘Textschrift zur Erfindung der Buchdruckerkunst, von O. V. 
Winterfeld. Mit eingedruchten Holtzschnitten und zeichung- 
en, von A. Straberber. Leipzig, 1840. 

(Dr. M. Luther’s German Spiritual Songs, with the tunes 
to which they were sung during his life, etc., etc.,) folio. 

4. Schatz des Evangelisches Kirchengesangs, der Melodie 
und Harmonie nach aus den Quellen des 16 und 17 Jahr- 
hunderts geschépft, und zum heutigen Gebrauch gerichtet, 
zugleich als Versuch eines Normal- oder Allgemein- Cho- 
ralbuch beziiglich der alteren Periode des Kirchengesangs. 
Unter Mitwirkung Mehrerer herausgegeben von G. Freihern 
von Tucker. Stuttgard, 1840. 

(Treasury of Evangelical Church Psalmody in Melody 
and Harmony, drawn from the sources of the 16th and 17th 
century, and adapted to present use, etc., etc., 4to.) 

5. ‘Thesaurus hymnologicus, sive hymnorum canticorum 
{requentiorum circa ann. 1500 usitatorum Collectio Amplis- 
sima. Carmina collegit, apparatu crit. ornavit, veter. interpre- 
tum notas selectas suasque adjecit Hm. Adlb. Daniel. 
Halle, 1841. 8vo. 


For several years past, the readers of the religious and 
theological journals of Germany have frequently seen articles 
in them under the somewhat odd-looking title of Die Gesang- 
buchsnoth—The Hymn Book Difficulty. When the German 
churches began to awake from the death-like slumbers of ra- 
tionalism, they found their old hymns so corrupted and 
changed, and their new ones so tame and cold, that the 
church psalmody then in use no longer met the wants of the 
reanimated congregations, and various efforts were made to 
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supply the newly-felt deficiency. This led to a long and 
vigorous discussion of all the principles of sacred song. Vol- 
ume after volume was written, hymn book after hymn book, 
and singing book after singing book, was published ; some 
contended for the unconditional restoration of the old ortho- 
dox hymns entire, which sang the creeds and catechisms almost 
straight through from title-page to finis; others affirmed that 
such sins against all the laws of harmony and poetic taste are 
quite as bad in church music asa little technical heterodoxy ; 
while others, with equal zeal, insisted that religious hymns 
should be simply expressions of devotional feeling, without 
reference to doctrinal speculations. 

On music, too, opinions were equally divided ; nor is the 
controversy yet atan end. The hymn-book difficulty is still 
a source of great agitation among the churches of Germany. 
We seem to be getting into very much the same kind of diffi- 
culty here in the United States. 

The result of the controversy in Germany has been a care- 
ful and critical examination of the religious poetry and music 
of the reformation period, and particularly a thorough inves- 
tigation of the services and merits of Luther in this very im- 
portant department of the religious life. At the head of this 
article 1 have written the titles of a few of the most useful and 
instructive works on the topic which I propose to discuss, that 
the reader, who wishes to pursue the subject further, may 
know where to look for the best sources of information. Sub- 
joined is a brief account of these works. 

No. 1 was for a long time the best, and indeed the only 
readable book on Luther’s merits as a hymnologist and com- 
poser of church music. The author, Rev. A. J. Rambach, 
has been for many years senior pastor of the Great St. Mi- 
chael’s Church in Hamburg, and is highly respected among 
his associates for his learning and virtues. My first introduc- 
tion to him was so odd, and gave me so vivid an idea of the dif- 
ference of customs in different nations, that I will here recount 
it for the amusement of the reader. The first Sunday after 
my arrival in Hamburg, which was the first German town I 
had ever visited, I bent my steps in the morning toward the 
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Great St. Michael’s church, to attend public worship. Scarcely 
had I passed the Little St. Michael’s, a Roman Catholic 
church from which I heard the tones of a most beautiful organ, 
when two or three withered old women approached from the 
Great St. Michael’s with little pamphlets in their bands for 
sale. ‘Buy the sermon, sir?’’ said they all in a breath. 
«« What sermon?” said I. “ Why, the sermon Dr. Rambach 
preaches this morning,”’ was the reply. The matter seemed 
to me so singular, that 1 paid a Hamburg shilling and 
took a pamphlet, which proved to be a printed sermon of 
eight pages, for the thirteenth Sunday after Trinity—text, 
Luke 10: 23-37—subject, der Freund in der noth, (the 
Friend in need)—three hymns to be sung with it designated 
at the close, and paged 289 to 296; as if it were the frag- 
ment of a large volume. I wondered within myself whether 
Dr. Rambach was in the habit of printing his sermons from 
week to week, till he got enough to make a volume, and then 
having them bound for the benefit of posterity. I had no time 
to make inquiry, but entered the immense church, which was 
crowded to overflowing, and the whole congregation were 
singing at the top of their voices. In the pulpit, near a corner, 
there sat Dr. Rambach, a venerable old man, robed in the 
Lutheran black gown, with an enormous muslin ruff or van- 
dyke around his neck, somewhat the size and form of the for- 
ward wheel of a railroad car, but white as the driven snow, and 
most beautifully plaited and crimped. At first i could scarcely 
persuade myself that it was not a nice old picture on the wall, 
instead of a living man in the pulpit. The singing over, the 
old gentleman arose and began to preach, and I found that 
most of the congregation had furnished themselves with the 
printed sermon as well as myself; and while the good Dr. 
was preaching, we all looked over to see if he preached it 
right. He had no notes himself, but he hit it pretty nearly 
word for word, though now and then he deviated a little from 
the printed form. I still have the sermon in my possession, 
and I carefully preserve it as a memento of a most curious 
custom which I never witnessed any where else. 

Dr. Rambach’s work on Luther’s merits in respect to 
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church psalmody, has four principal divisions. First, he gives 
a detail of the various reforms which Luther introduced into 
the method of conducting public worship ; second, he gives 
an account of all the hymns which Lather wrote, or translated, 
or adapted to public worship, with the historical circumstances 
attending the publication of each ; third, he gives a like ac- 
count of all the tunes which Luther composed or adapted ; 
and fourth, he gives the prefaces which Luther wrote to the 
various editions of his hymn books, and publishes in full his 
hymns with the music originally set to them, and conclades 
the work with various extracts from the writings of Luther on 
the general subject of music and psalmody. 

No. 2. The work of Wachernagel is a splendid one in its 
mechanical execution, and indicates great labour and research 
on the part of its author. It has been received with general 
approbation by the writers of Germany, and is probably the 
most complete work that has ever been published on the topic 
of which it treats. It consists of five parts. First, the old 
Latin hymns in use before the Reformation, sixty-five in num- 
ber; second, the old German hymns preceding the Reforma- 
tion; third, the hymns of Luther and his associates ; fourth, 
the hymns of the oldest Roman Catholic hymn books; and 
fifth, an appendix of miscellaneous matter, the most important 
of which are, descriptions of the old psalm books aad singing 
sheets, the prefaces of the old hymn books, and the old secu- 
lar songs which were remodelled into religious hymns by the 
sacred poets. 

The work of Wachernagel does not by any means super- 
cede that of Rambach ; in fact, the two are mutually sup- 
plementary to each other, and from both can be obtained a 
tolerably complete view of the whole subject. 

Dr. Wachernagel is still a young man. He was formerly 
a teacher in Berlin, and is now in Stettin. 

Nos. 1,3, 4, and 5. The object of these works is 
sufficiently indicated by their titles. Taking them together, 
the reader will find all the Latin hymns in use in the Papal 
churches, which had any influence on the psalmody of the 
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Reformation, with all the historical illustrations that are need- 
ed for their full elucidation ; all the hymns and tunes of Lu- 
ther in their original form; and the most successful efforts 
which have been made to adapt these ancient songs and mu- 
sic to the use of the churches at the present day. 

We now proceed to a historical development of the ser- 
vices which Luther rendered as a hymnologist and composer 
of church music, following principally the lead of Rambach 
and Wachernagel, with the aid of Luther’s Letters, edited by 
De Wette, the Memoirs of Luther by Mathesius, by Audin, 
and by Pfitzer, Lomler’s edition of Luther’s German Writ- 
ings, Tholuck’s Anzeiger, and Hengstenberg’s Kirchenzeitung. 

We shall not scrupulously follow any particular arrange- 
ment, but give the facts in rather a miscellaneous manner, as 
they have occurred to us in our reading. 

Church psalmody before the time of Luther was exceed- 
ingly meagre. The whole of it that is worth noticing is given 
in the first 128 pages of the splendid work of Wachernagel. 
Except the chanting of the Vulgate Latin translation of the 
Psalms, and other Scriptural hymns, there were scarcely a do- 
zen decent pieces for public worship. Some few are most 
admirable, both as it respects the words and the music, and 
will be admired as long as psalmody exists on earth. Among 
these are the Te Deum Laudamus, the, Aeterne rerum Con- 
ditor, the Veni Redemptor Gentium, and some other pieces 
by St. Ambrose; the Rex Christe, Factor omnium, by Gre- 
gory I.; the Jesu dulcis memoria, by St. Bernard; the Veni 
Creator Spiritus, said to be by Charlemagne; the Vent 
Sancte Spiritus, by Robert, King of France ; the Jam mesta 
quiesce querela, by A. P. Clemens ; the Dies Ira, of Thomas 
de Celano; the Stabat Mater, of Jaroponus ; and some few 
others. Some hymns of various degrees of merit had also 
been published by Thomas Aquinas, Peter Abaelard, Coelius 
Sedulius, and John Huss and his followers, the latter mostly 
of a very evangelical character. 

The qualifications of Luther for improving, and to no in- 
considerable extent, for creating, the church psalmody of the 
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Reformation, and of all subsequent time, were by no means 
the least among the gifts of that most extraordinary man. He 
had by nature a most exquisite sensibility to the power of 
music. A manuscript biography of him by Matthew Ratz- 
eberger, surgeon to John Frederic, Elector of Saxony, which 
is preserved in the ducal library at Gotha, has a section enti- 
tled, On Dr. Luther’s weakness, and his being quickened and 
exhilarated by means of Music ; in which the following an- 
ecdote is related: ‘Once came Master Lucas Edenberger, 
preceptor of John Ernst, Duke of Saxony, with certain of his 
associates, all good musicians, and George Rhau, (a famous 
composer of music,) to visit him. It was told them that Lu- 
ther had shut himself up in his cell, and had kept himself 
there for some time, and had eaten and drunk nothing to 
speak of, and would let no one in to him. Then Master 
Lucas thought it could not be well with him, and knocked 
at the door, but got no answer; whereupon, he looked in at 
the keyhole through the door, and seeth that Luther is lying 
upon the ground on his face, with outstretched arms, in a 
swoon. He then forced open the door, and shook him, and 
lifted him up, and prepared for him some refreshment ; and 
then he and his companions began to sing, and to play upon 
their instruments. Hereupon, Luther began gradually to 
come to himself, and his melancholy and distress began to 
leave him. and he soon began to sing, and became right joy- 
ous thereby, and entertained Master Lucas and his compan- 
ions most pleasantly. So they would often visit him when 
they had a desire for music, and would not be turned away, 
whatever work he had to do. So soon as he heard good music, 
his temptations and his gloom flew away. So he said, the 
devil specially hates music, because thereby men are made 
joyful ; for he loveth nothing better than to make men unbe- 
lieving and cowardly, by means of melancholy and gloominess.” 

Luther’s natural capabilities for music were of the highest 
order. He had given great attention to the theory of music, 
and much time to the practice; and his taste was formed on 
the very best models, those of the ancient Greeks. This 
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fact is sufficiently attested by the words which are found in 
his books to designate the character and expression of his 
different tunes. According to their character they are mark- 
ed, Ionian, Lydian, Phrygian, Molic, Doric, Hyperdoric, 
etc. Besides, his deep religious experience had made him 
familiar with all the phases of religious emotion; his venera- 
tion for antiquity caused him to love and preserve whatever 
was really valuable in the old psalmody ; while his sharp sa- 
gacity, his tact in dealing with the popular mind, his entire 
moral independence, and his knowledge of the whole subject, 
fitted him to contrive and introduce all needed improvements, 
without acting the part, or exposing himself to the rebuffs, of 
a rash innovator. 

Such a man could not fail to perceive and appreciate the 
importance of good church music ; and knowing the deficien- 
cies of his age in this respect, he set himself to work with 
characteristic energy tosupply them. In 1523, he published 
in a single sheet his first hymn, with the music, under the title, 
A Christian Hymn, by Dr. Martin Luther, comprehending the 
unspeakable Grace of God, and of the right Faith. This is 
the hymn beginning—Nun freut euch lieber Christen 2’ mein, 


(“ Now rejoice, dear Christians all.’’) 


It is a full and exceedingly graphic development of his own 
religious experience in passing from death to life. 

For this truly Christian hymn, he composed the majestic 
tune so often republished in our singing-books under the name 
of Monmouth. ‘The following is a copy of the original mel- 
ody as published by Rambach. 





Monmouth and Old Hundred are striking specimens of the 
general character of Luther’s music, solemn, awe-inspiring, 
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and joyous ; and in all his own publications, the music is care- 
fully and beautifully adapted to the sentiment of the hymn. 

The next year, 1524, he wrote seventeen hymns, and set 
them to music; in 1525, six; in 1526, 30, and 33, one in 
each year; in 1535, two; in 1537 and 41 one in each year, 
and in 1543, four. Of the tunes which he published with 
the hymns, five were arranged from the old Latin chants, seven 
were taken from the popular songs of the day, and forty-two 
were composed by himself and his associates. Of the tunes 
still in use in the German churches, twenty are known to be 
Luther’s. The first edition of his hymn-book was published 
in 1524, and Wachernagel notices ninety different editions of 
it which had been issued within forty years after that time ; 
and how many more there might have been, he is not able 
to say. 

Luther was very sensitive to all the decencies and pro- 
prieties of public worship, and nothing grated more harshly 
on his nerves than inattention and whispering during the de- 
votional services, especially the singing. In the earlier pe- 
riod of his ministry at Wittenberg, some of the leading men 
in the congregation indulged an evil habit which is not yet 
entirely obsolete, even among the clergymen of the present 
day, namely—that of taking the time of singing to do up 
their whispering and moving about. This vexed him to the 
soul, and he often reproved them for it. One Sabbath the nui- 
sance was so intolerable during singing, that he could bear 
it no longer, and said to them, —* Christians with God-fearing 
hearts come to church to thank God and pray to him, and 
not to whisper and mutter. If any wish to whisper, and mut- 
ter, and fluster, and grunt, it is better that they go out into 
the fields with the cattle and swine, where they will find fit- 
ting answer, and leave the church of God undisturbed.”— 
Notwithstanding this reproof, such is the force of evil habit, 
the next Sunday the offence was repeated ; whereupon Luther 
walked out of the church with great indignation on his face. 
Dr. Pommer, (Bugenhagen,) then gave the people a strong 
exhortation on the impropriety of their conduct, which had a 


good effect. 
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Luther was an admirer of severe simplicity in public wor- 
ship, and spoke with enthusiasm of the meetings of the A pos- 
tles, and of the Lord’s Supper as instituted by Christ himself, 
where there were neither altars, nor vestments, nor costly fur- 
niture, nor pompous ceremonies ; but simply mutual exhorta- 
tions, prayers, singing, and giving thanks to God. Espe- 
cially when these things had been abused to purposes of 
superstition, it might be necessary that they should be wholly 
done away, as king Hezekiah destroyed the brazen serpent 
which had been made by command of God himself; for, 
in such cases, he remarked, order becomes disorder. Yet 
in practice, in innovating on old usages, he was the most 
moderate and forbearing of men. Whatever could be re- 
tained without positive injury, he advised should be retained ; 
and he resisted with gigantic power and complete success, 
the attempts of Carlstadt and other rash reformers, to strip 
the churches at once of all pictures and ornaments, and 
bring the public worship to a nakedness for which the peo- 
ple were by no means prepared. All these matters, he 
insisted, belonged to the non-essentials ; and we ought to 
have an eye to the weakness of our neighbours, that their 
weak consciences be not wounded, that they be gradually 
enlightened, and led to sound and discriminating views. The 
great business of religious assemblies, according to him, ought 
to be, the faithful and instructive preaching of the word ; 
and if the word were not preached, both singing and read 
ing the liturgy were better omitted, lest it all degenerate to 
mere sound and vain repetition, like the heathen worship. 
Yet, recognizing, as he said, the power of appropriate cer- 
emonies, and especially of devotional music, to interest and 
move the minds of the people, when accompanied with a 
due proportion of faithful and instructive preaching, no one 
was ever more assiduous than he in giving all proper attention 
to the devotional parts of the religious service, especially the 
providing of a sufficient number of good hymns, and an im- 
proved and appropriate psalmody. 

Some of the old hymns and psalm tunes he admired, 
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and all such he introduced and adapted to the reformed wor- 
ship; while others of them he could not endure, and these 
he sternly rejected, whatever plea prejudice or authority might 
make in their favour. ‘Since God’s word has been silent, 
(said he,) such a multitude of superstitious fables and lies have 
been brought in by means of legends, hymns, and sermons, 
that it is horrible to think of. Mary, the dear mother, has 
more and better hymns sung to her, than her son Jesus.”’ 
Allhymns which ascribed divine honours to Mary, or made 
her the Intercessor and Saviour instead of Christ,—all which 
referred to the wood of the cross as an object of veneration, 
or countenanced the doctrine of Purgatory, were his abhor- 
rence. On this account he rejected many of the most pop- 
ular pieces of his time,—such as ihe Salve Regina, the 
Lauda Sion Salvatorem, by Thomas Aquinas, in honour of 
the body of Christ, which he called a fool’s song; the 
Crux Fidelis, in honour of the wood of the Cross, by Ve- 
nantius Fortunatus, and most of the funeral hymns of the 
time. None of these would he have used, however popular 
they might be, unless it were after a thorough purgation. 

On the other hand, for some of the old Latin bymns he 
had dn almost filial love and veneration. ‘These he retained, 
translated them into German, and composed new tunes for 
them; sometimes, though rarely, retaining the old music, 
somewhat modified. He thought the old Latin chants were 
not adapted to the German language, and though he liked 
them very much with the Latin words, he had an almost 
ludicrous aversion to hearing them sung with German words. 
In 1524, he writes ——“I would gladly have a church ser- - 
vice entirely in German, and I am Jabouring for that pur- 
pose; but then it must be thoroughly and consistently Ger- 
man. ‘The literal translation of the Latin text into German, 
and the singing of the old Latin tunes, is not in good taste, 
nor is it right. ‘The words, the notes, the accent, the mode, 
the movement, must all come out of the right mother speech 
and voice, otherwise it is a mere imitation, such as monkeys 
make.’ An old biographer says of him,—‘ One time he 
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came into the church at Eisenberg on Easter-Day, and they 
were singing the Introitum in German, with the old Latin 
tune; whereupon, he turned up his nose and looked very 
sour. When he returned to the inn to dine, the landlord 
asked him what had been the matter with him in church? 
“‘ T thought, (said he,) I could have spit upon their ridiculous 
singing. If they wish to sing in German, then let them 
sing good German hymns and tunes; and if they wish to 
sing the old Latin chants, then let them retain the Latin 
text for which they were made, as scholars ought to do, 
I hate people who are making these little puny innovations. 
In the Latin schools, let them sing the Latin, text and 
tunes ; and inthe German churches, let them sing German, 
words and music, then all goes right.” 

He thanked God that by a miracle of divine mercy, good 
hymns and tunes still existed amid all the corruptions of 
the church. ‘Most of the singing in the mass (he said) is 
very fine and glorious, breathing nothing but thankfulness and 
praise, such as the Gloria in excelsis, the Alleluia, the Sanc- 
tus, the Benedictus, the Agnus Dei. In those pieces you will 
find nothing of the superstition of the sacrifice, but only praise 
and thanksgiving. Especially the Agnus Dei, above all hymns, 
is appropriate to the sacrament of the Lord’s supper ; for it 
clearly sings and praises Christ, that he hath borne our sins, 
and it lovingly and powerfully brings up the memory of Christ 
in few and beautiful words.” Many of the hymns of Am- 
brose, such as the Te deum laudamus, he admired, though he 
found fault that Ambrose generally sings God the Creator 
rather than God the Redeemer. Of A. C. Prudentius, the 
contemporary of Ambrose and author of the beautiful funeral 
hymn Jam moesta quiesce querela, he said, “he is the best of 
the Christian poets, and if he had lived in the time of Virgil, 
he would have been more praised than Horace, whom yet 
Virgil praised. I should be very glad if the hymns and 
poems of Prudentius could be read in all our schools.” 

The Patris sapientia, aud the Herodes hostis impie by 
Ceelius Sedulius he translated into German; and the Rev 
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Christe, Factor omnium by Gregory 1. he pronounced to be 
among the best ofallthe hymns. Ofthe Victime paschali laudes 
he remarked, “ Let the author be who he may, he must have 
had a sublime and truly Christian intellect, especially in the 
stanza Mors et Vita duello, where the image of death and 
the devil was painted with most exquisite art.” An old 
Christmas hymn, Eta zecolamus laudibus piis, was a special 
favorite with him, and it is said that while he was once sing- 
ing the stanza O beata culpa quae talem meruisti redemptorem, 
it was then that the comfort of the gospel first dawned on his 
mind. This hymn he sung at Christmas-time to his latest 
days. 

Before Luther’s time,the Germans had occasionally indulg- 
ed themselves in singing in the churches in the vernacular tongue, 
and German hymns had been written by Peter of Dresden, 
Adam of Fulda, and others. But the aggressions of the pa- 
pacy had gradually taken away this liberty, and congrega- 
tional singing in the vernacular tongue was at length entirely 
crowded out by the Latin chants of the choir. Of these old 
German hymns Luther affirmed that most of them were as 
offensive to good taste as to true devotion ; yet some of them 
he greatly admired, as the one beginning Christ ist erstanden, 
(Christ is arisen,) which Goethe introduces with such fine 
effect in his Faust, and another, Komm heiliger Geist, (Come, 
Holy Spirit,) which Luther affirmed was worthy to have the 
Holy Ghost himself for its author, both the words and the mu- 
sic. Some half-dozen hymns and melodies of this character 
he inserted in his own hymn book, with the remark: “ These 
old hymns which follow, we have gathered up as the testimony 
of certain pious Christians who have lived before us, amid the 
great darkness of the ancient doctrine ; in order that we may 
see that there have been people at all times, who have truly 
known Christ, and who by God’s grace have wonderfully per- 
severed in the knowledge of him.” 

As it bad been an old custom in the church, he would not 
object to continuing to sing the Nicene creed, the Lord’s 
prayer, and the decalogue, for the edification of the people ; 
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and indeed he himself thade German versions of all those 
pieces and set them to music. As to long, pious hymns gen- 
erally, he said, “ Let those who like them sing them at home, 
if they will, but let not the spirit of devotion in the church 
be wearied out with them.” ‘The long, daily chantings of 
the cathedrals and cloisters he declared to be a burden for an 
ass; and while he strongly recommended a daily service, (a 
morning and evening prayer meeting,) he would have it short 
and simple, accompanied with the distinct reading of appro- 
priate passages of Scripture, and the singing of such hymus as 
the Te Deum, and the Magnificat, (Luke 1: 46-55.) The 
shortening of the church service was by no means an 
insignificant benefit ; for a contemporary asserts that even in 
the cold winter nights, the poor boys were sometimes kept 
standing in the churches at their singing three long hours, so 
that not unfrequently they were crippled or diseased for life. 
To those who found fault with his church-service as lean and 
meagre, he replied that so seemed the worship of Christ and 
the apostles when compared with the elaborate ritual of the 
temple ; but the true glory of a church-service is the preach- 
ing of Christ and him crucified. He gave brevity, freedom, 
and variety to the public worship, instead of the wearisome, 
slavish, literal monotony of the old ritual, and he had it con- 
ducted in the language of the people instead of an unknown 
tongue. 

Luther was anxious, at a very early period, to reintroduce 
and extend much further the ancient practice of singing Ger- 
man hymns in public worship, but the extravagances of Carl- 
stadt hindered him for some time. ‘1 should like much 
(said he) to have the singing all in German; but Carlstadt 
would impose it upon us as a matter of duty. This I will 
not submit to. I will not suffer the Latin to be prohibited as 
sin, when it is no sin. I will take time to introduce the Ger- 
man, and hurry less than I have done, if for no other reason 
than to defy the fanatic and soul-murderer, who would force 
us to this work as if it were positively commanded, when it 
is not commanded. We lack good German poets and com- 
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posers ; at least I know very few, if any, who are able to 
make good Christian hymns and tunes, such as St. Paul speaks 
of, fit to use in the daily service of thechurch. For the pre- 
sent, let the people make use of the few old ones that are 
good, for there are not many which show either good taste or 
the right spirit. I say these things in the hope that, if there 
are any good German poets, they may be moved to write some 
good German spiritual songs. I myself desire, rather than 
hope, to accomplish something in this work ; for it requires 
musical power and a peculiar poetic talent, which I fear are 
not among the gifts which God has given me.” He would 
not have a slavish imitation of the old psalmody, but some- 
thing (to use his own expression) which is “ right genial Ger- 
man.” 

In 1524 he wrote the following letter to Spalatin, soliciting 
his aid in the undertaking: 


“Grace and peace. It is my purpose, after the example 
of the prophets and ancient church-fathers to compose some 
vernacular psalms for the common folks, that is, some spiritual 
songs, by means of which the word of God may dwell among 
the people even during the singing. We are looking around 
every where for poets. Since you have great copiousness 
and eloquence in the German language, and have by practice 
highly cultivated it, I entreat you lend us a helping hand in 
this labour, and try to turn some of the psalms into German 
hymns, as here you have a specimen from me. I would that 
new and courtly words might be avoided, and that the lan- 
guage be all suited to the capacity of the people, as simple as 
possible, yet pure and plain, that the meaning may stand out 
with the utmost clearness, and that it be the true view of the 
psalm. ‘The translation should not be servile, but the true 
meaning should be given in the most suitable language. I 
fear that I have not the grace for this, sufficient to be able to 
do what I could wish. And now I will try you, whether 
you may not be a Heman, or Asaph, or Jeduthun. I would 
ask the same of John Dolziko, if there be leisure to him and 
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you, of which I suspect you have not much. You have my 
seven penitential psalms with the commentary, from which 
you can get the sense of the psalm, if you choose to take the 
first in order, to wit, Domine ne in furore, or the seventh, 
Domine, exaudio rationem. I assign to John Dolziko the 
second, Beati, quorum; the De profundis I have already 
versified myself, and the Miserere me is assigned to another. 
If those are thought too difficult, then just take these two, 
Benedicam Dominum in omni tempore, and Exultate justi in 
domino, that is the 33d and 32d; or the 103d, Benedic, 
anima mea, Dominum. Write and tell me how much hope I 
may have of help from you. Farewell in the Lord. 
“ Martin Luter. 
“ Wittenberg, 1524.” 


From this letter it is easy to see how much in advance 
Luther was, in respect to right principles and correct taste on 
this subject, of the editions of the psalms still in use in the 
national churches of Scotland and England, the rough bar- 
barisms of Rome, and the servile versions of Tate and Brady. 
In subsequent letters to Spalatin, Luther repeats his request, 
but we have no evidence that he received any assistance from 
that quarter. Indeed, through life, like other busy men, he 
generally found it less laborious to take hold and do a thing 
himself, than to solicit others to help him. 

His most effective assistant in respect to music was John 
Walther, the chapel-chorister of the Elector of Saxony. As 
early as 1525 Walther published a psalm book with tunes set 
to four and five parts, to which Luther, besides furnishing a 
large portion of the original matter, wrote a preface. The 
book went through a great number of editions, and continued in 
use a long time. The preface to the first edition is as fol- 
lows : 

“That it is good and acceptable to God to sing spiritual 
songs I presume every Christian knows, since we have not 
only the example of prophets and kings in the Old Testa- 
ment, who, with song and sound, with poetry and all sorts of 
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stringed instruments, praised God ; but the custom, especially 
with the psalms, has been common to all Christendom from the 
beginning. Yea, also St. Paul enjoins it, (1 Cor. 14,) and 
directs the Colossians to sing from the heart psalms and hymns 
to the Lord, in order that thereby the word of God and the 
Christian doctrine may in every manner be forwarded and 
exercised, 

“ Accordingly I, also, with some few others, have now 
collected certain spiritual songs, for a good beginning, and to 
give occasion to others, who can do it better, in order that 
the holy gospel, which now by God’s grace again begins to 
arise, may be forwarded and brought in vogue ; and that we 
also may boast, as Moses does in his song, (Exod. 16,) that 
Christ is our praise and song, and that we should know noth- 
ing to sing or to preach, save Jesus Christ our Saviour, as 
Paul says, (1 Cor. 2.) The tunes are set in four parts, for 
no other reason than this, that I desire the youth, who ought 
and must be educated in music and the other fine arts, may 
have something to draw them off from the carnal and ama- 
tory songs, and in their place learn somewhat that is whole- 
some, and may enter on the good with pleasure, as is proper 
for the young. Indeed, I am not of the opinion that all the 
fine arts should be cast to the ground and destroyed by the 
gospel, as some superstitious ones do talk ; but I would gladly 
see all the arts, and especially music, employed in the service 
of Him who hath created them and given them to man. I 
entreat, therefore, every pious. Christian to accept in good 
part what is here offered; and to whomsoever God has given 
the power to do better, or as well, let him lend a helping hand. 
Alas ! all the world is too negligent and forgetful to educate 
and teach the poor youth, and there is no occasion at all for 
cautioning them against doing too much in this way. God 
grant ushis grace. Amen.” 

In 1533 Luther published a revised edition of his hymn 
book, containing seventy pieces; thirty-one of which were 
his own, fifteen he obtained from others, seventeen were simply 
prose translations of Scriptural pieces, and the remainder were 
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translations of the old Latin hymns. Ten years after, an 
edition of the hymn book was published, with the following 
lines in the title-page : 


WARNUNG DR. MART. LUTHER’S. 


Viel falscher meister itzt lieder tickten, 

Sihe dich fir, und lern sie recht richten ; 

Wo Gott hin bauet sein Kirch und sein Wort, 
Da wil der Teufel sein mit Trug und Mord. 


which may be thus translated : 


DR. MART. LUTHER’S WARNING. 


Many false masters now hymns make, 

Learn to judge right and good care take: 

Where God builds with his Word and his Church, 
There comes the devil to cheat and to lurch. 


In his preface to the Scriptural pieces, in this edition, Lu- 
ther says: “ Above all, I would have these pieces sung with 
seriousness and devotion; not as men at this day blast and 
how! them in the cathedrals and cloisters, without any under- 
standing of them, or even the will or disposition to understand 
them ; to say nothing of singing with devotion, or for the edifi- 
cation ofothers. With such singing God is angry rather than 
pleased.” 

Yet he did not indiscriminately reject all the ceremonies 
and peculiarities of the old Catholic chanting, but expressed 
himself very much pleased with certain portions of it. He 
liked the old practice, when chanting the creed, of pronouncing 
the words ex Maria virgine et homo factus est, more clearly 
than the other portions, and with a peculiar intonation, at the 
same time uncovering the head and bending the knee. He 
said, “It is reasonable and right that men should bow the 
knee at the words et homo factus est, and sing with prolonged 
notes as they formerly did.” “It pleases me to have the 
79th psalm sung in responsive choirs as formerly, Let one 
boy, with a good voice, sing alone the verse Domine non se- 
cundum, another one the Domine, ne memineris; and the 
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whole choir kneeling, chant Adjuva nos, Deus, just as it was 
sung in the festivals of the papacy, for it both appears and 
sounds very devotional.” The lot of the singing boys in those 
days in the papal church was any thing but enviable. Says 
a contemporary, “After they have been tortured in the 
schools, and frozen in the churches, they must take the bag and 
go begging through the city. If with great difficulty through 
rain, wind, and snow, they gain any thing by singing, they 
must bring it to the old gluttons who lie at home on their bear- 
skins, and they take it down their throats like so many dragons, 
while the poor boys must starve with their mouths shut.” 

Luther was very active to introduce music intu the chil- 
drens’ schools ; and he would have not only simple melodies 
taught, but also the theory and practice of harmony. In 
1544, Luther aided George Rhau, a celebrated composer of 
music, in the publication of a hymn book, entitled, “ New 
German Spiritual Songs for the Common Schools,” undoubt- 
edly the first book of the kind that was ever published. In 
this collection much, both of the poetry and music, was of 
Luther’s composition. Carlstadt objected to harmonies, and 
said that as there was one Lord, one faith, and one baptism, 
so there ought to be but one part in singing. A contempo- 
rary replied, that “by parity of reasoning, then Carlstadt 
ought to have but one eye, one ear, one hand, one boot, one 
knife, one coat, and one penny.” Carlstadt also objected 
strongly to organs and instrumental music, which Luther and 
his friends as strongly defended. 

The hymns were originally published on single sheets ; 
sometimes one, sometimes two on a sheet, with the music, and 
scattered among the people as we now distribute newspapers 
and tracts. This we have already remarked in respect to the 
first hymn and tune which Luther published. 

The celebrated hymn, Ein veste burg ist unser Gott, (A 
strong tower is our God), was not written, as many suppose, 
at the Diet of Worms, in 1521. Luther wrote it and set it to 
music while he was in the castle at Coburg, during the Diet 
at Augsburg in 1530. This was the time when the Augs- 
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burg Confession was published, and it was a crisis of most 
imminent danger and hazard to the Protestant cause, as we 
have fully shown in a former article. (Biblical Repository for 
July, 1844.) That the hymn was composed at this time, we 
have the direct testimony of Luther’s contemporaries, Ceeles- 
tin, Clytreus, Seluacher, and Sleidan, (Book xvi. at the close), 
and the additional evidence that it is found in no collection of 
Luther’s hymns that was published previous to 1530. As this 
is the great liberty hymn of the Germans, and has recently 
been so often sung in the Ronge movements, we will here in- 
sert the music entire, and copy a translation of the words, by 
Henry Mills, of Auburn, N. Y., and taken from his Hore 
Germanice. 





1. A tower of safety is our Gop, 
His sword and shield defend us ; 
His mercy too relieves the load 
Of evils that attend us. 
But the ancient foe 
Strives to work our wo 
Fearful power and art 
In him their force exert,— 
On earth he has no rival. 


2. By strength of ours naught could be done,— 
The strife full soon were ended ; 
But fights for us that righteous One 
By God himself commended. 
Needs his name be told ? 
Jesus—from of old 
Lorp of Sabbaoth, — 
Our Gop and Saviour both, 
He shall our souls deliver. 
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3. Though devils all the earth should fill, 
Each gaping to devour us, 
This Saviour would our terrors quell, 
And vicr’ry guide before us. 
Prince of this vain werld, 
Be thy fury hurl’d 
On our heads !—’t were vain! 
He will thy rage restrain, 
His smallest word subdues thee. 


4. His truth our foes shall help to show,— 
For this no thanks they merit ;— 
Believing him we onward go, 
He cheers us by his Spirit :— 
Should they, in the strife, 
Quench our joys—and life ;— 
When their worst is done, 
For us the vict’ry ’s won— 
He’li crown us then with glory ! M. Luther. 


While Luther was in the castle at Coburg, he suffered se- 
verely from ill health and depression of spirits, and often alle- 
viated his melancholy by musical composition. He thus set 
to music the Latin words of Psalms 118: 17, and wrote the 
notes on the wall of the apartment he occupied, whence they 
were copied by Retzeberger, twenty years after, in 1550. 
They are as follows: 





Non mori-ar_ sed vi - vam, et nar - ra- bo 





Another hymn of Luther’s, Christ unser Herr zum Jor- 
dan kam, (Christ our Lord io Jordan came,) was first pub- 
lished with the title A Spiritual Song respecting our holy 
Baptism, wherein is finely and briefly contained, what it is, 
who hath appointed it, and what it is good for. It is quitea 
full exposition of the doctrine of baptism, and the music is as 
follows : 

















Another hymn, Gehalt uns Herr bey deinem Wort, (Preserve 
us Lord by thine own word,) was first published with the title 
A child’s song to be sung against the two arch foes of Christ 
and his holy Church, the Pope andthe Turk. It consists of 
three stanzas, an invocation to the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, to give the saints courage and victory over their 
terrible foes. The tune runs thus: 





His music was all composed in scraps of time saved by 
his ever active industry ; and the estimate which he put upon 
his own talents in this department was a very modest one. 
Both points appear in the following extract of a letter written 
to Melanchthon from the Wartburg, on Trinity Sunday, 1521. 
“TI send you here a psalm to be sung at this-festival, which, 
if you please and the printers are at leisure, you may have 
printed, and dedicate it to whomsoever you can and will. I 
have composed it here in my idle time, for I have no books. 
If you do not think best to print it, pass it over to my friends 
Christian Aurifaber or Amsdorf.” 

Ofthe hymns ascribed to Luther, nine are revised versions of 
old German hymns which existed before his time, nine are trans- 
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lations of old Latin hymns, eleven are versions of passages 
from the Bible, and the remainder are strictly original. 

The nature of the changes which he made in the old 
German hymns may be illustrated by the following example. 
In a sacramental hymn there was a stanza to this effect: 
Grant, Lord, that when we die we may receive the sacrament 
Srom the hands of a consecrated priest. This stanza Luther 
omitted, and instead of it inserted two others of a highly 
spiritual character. Luther remarked on this stanza, that it 
did not at all correspond with the generally evangelical spirit 
of the hymn. He thought it must have been interpolated by 
some disciple of St. Bernard, who supposed he might spend 
all his life without regard to religion, and then on his death- 
bed, by this one good work, enter into life. The alterations 
which he made in the old hymns were generally of this kind ; 
not the changing of single words, but the omission of entire 
stanzas which contained any thing objectionable, and the sup- 
plying their place with others. 

A translation of the Te Deum he published by itself as 
a tract, at Wittenberg, in 1543, with the following remark : 
“This third symbolum is said to be written by Ambrose and 
Augustin, and to have been sung at Augustin’s baptism. 
This may be so or it may not be so—whether we believe 
it or not, it is no matter. It is nevertheless a fine symbolum 
or confession, whoever may have been the author; and it is 
set to music, not only that we may therein profess the true 
faith, but may also thereby thank and praise God.” 

Several of the poetical pieces of the Bible he set to music 
in simple prose translations, others he transferred to German 
verses. The song of Simeon, for example, (Luke 2: 29-32,) 
the celebrated Nunc Dimittis, he set to music once in prose 
and made besides three different metrical versions of it. 

The music of his translation of the 130th psalm, Aus 
tiefer Noth sehrei ich zu dir, (From deep distress I call to 
thee,) which was sung with such thrilling effect at his funeral, 
(Bib. Repos., April, 1845,) is this: 











A translation of it is here given from Mr. Mills’s Hore 
Germanice. 


1 From deep distress to Thee I pray, 
O Gop, hear my intreaty ! 
Turn not thy face from me away, 
But show thy tender pity : 
As Judge, shouldst thou my deeds regard, 
In justice weighing due award, 
How could I stand the trial? 


2 Should mercy with thee not prevail 
To show to man thy favour, 
His ev’ry act his guilt would swell, 
Vain were his best endeavour. 
His goodness in its utmost length, 
Reveals his utter want of strength — 
He must rely on mercy. 


3 On Gop alone, and on his grace, 
Can I securely rest me ; 
He sees my heart, He heals distress,— 
To Him, then, why not trust me? 
He ownsa Father’s name, and knows 
The full amount of human woes— 
On Him be my reliance ! 


4 Should comfort seem afar to keep, 
I'll not sink down despairing ; 
They who in godly sorrow weep 
Shall find a gracious hearing : 
Thus Christians do, and they are blest 
In Gop, their confidence and rest, 
Their comfort and Redeemer. 


5 Many and great my sins, I own, 
But greater Gon’s free mercies : 
From wrath I flee to his dear Son, 
Who bore for me its curses : 
And He will be my Shepherd, too, 
Will all my troubles guide me through, 
To rest with him in glory. M. Luther. 
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The hymns of Luther are mainly expressions of Chris- 
tian emotion and Christian experience; and some of them 
are designed to impress particular doctrines and particular 
Bible facts deeply upon the minds of the common people and 
of children. 

The writing of hymn- and psalm-tunes was not a busi- 
ness, as we have already seen, to which Luther devoted much 
time ; and he put a very modest estimate on his labours in this 
department. In the second edition of his hymn-book he 
expresses himself happy that many had been excited by his 
example to write hymns much better than his own, and 
greatly to increase the number of good sacred songs. The 
number of hymns which Luther published was somewhat less 
than fifty, which seems to us very small; but to his contem- 
poraries it seemed large. Hymns were then very few, and 
Wachernagel, with all his researches, cannot collect two hun- 
dred from all quarters for the whole fifteen centuries which 
preceded Luther ; though he says in his preface that it has 
been a principle with him “to omit no poet whose hymns 
have ever been in use in a congregation ; to give in full all 
the hymns of a poet which have been received in the hymn 
books, and always from the original sources.” Of the quality 
of Luther’s hymns his contemporaries judged very differently 
from himself; and of all the uninspired sacred songs the world 
had ever seen, in their opinion there were none to be com- 
pared with Luther’s. In 1581 Cyriack Spangenberg pub- 
lished at Muehlhausen a work entitled, Cithara Lutheri ; or 
the beautiful, Christian, consoling Psalms and Spiritual Songs 
of Dr. Martin Luther, expounded in Sermons, in four vol- 
umes, of which a second edition was published at Wittenberg 
in 1601. In this work the author says: ‘‘ We must confess 
that this is true and will remain true, that of all the master- 
singers since the apostles’ times, Luther is the best and the 
richest, and will so remain. In his songs you will scarcely 
find a careless or an inappropriate word. It all flows and falls 
from him in the most lovely and most delightful manner ; full 
of spirit and doctrine, so that every word is almost a whole 
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sermon, and at the least gives a special admonition. There 
is nothing forced, nothing unnatural or far-fetched, nothing of 
failure. The rhymes are easy and good, the words are neat 
and well chosen, the meaning clear and striking, the melody 
and tone agreeable and hearty ; and in fine, every thing is 
glorious and precious, so that it has both unction and power; 
it gives both heart and comfort. Indeed its equal is not to be 
found, much less its superior, as all pious hearts to whom Lu- 
ther’s hymn book is known, must acknowledge with me, that 
God by him has given us something in that hymn book which 
is peculiar and high and wonderful, for which we cannot thank 
him enough in all eternity. It is not possible that we can 
sufficiently praise that beautiful, lovely and sacred German 
hymn book, in which, according to occasions of times and 
persons, are found instructive psalms and comforting hymns, 
beyond all measure beautiful. O, it is indeed a book spiritu- 
ally rich to all who use it aright.” 

Nicholas Selnecker is no less enthusiastic. He says: 
“ Among other things which have come from that Helicon, 
(Wittenberg,) are the beautiful, spiritual, Christian songs of 
comfort and instruction by that dear man Dr. Luther, in which 
the music, the words, and the meaning have and give both 
unction and power; and every thing therein is composed and 
expressed in a manner so peculiar, so admirable, so consoling, 
that one must say and confess, that certainly the Holy Ghost 
himself made both the hymns and the tunes; and also that if 
the God-blessed Dr. Luther had performed no other labour, 
and left nothing else to the Church of Christ, but only his 
psalms and spiritual songs, that would have been erough, so 
that he would never be sufficiently thanked and recompensed. 
Dr. Luther’s manner excels all others in our German tongue. 
One sees it at once in the words and the spirit which are in 
his songs. Indeed, it is fitting out of gratitude, that this honour 
should be given to these hymns, that they are published in a 
book by themselves, and these noble jewels are not mingled 
with stones less precious.” 
But the highest honour that could be paid to Luther’s hymns 
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and tunes was, that they were almost immediately adopted by 
his enemies. ‘The Papists finding that the people would sing 
Luther’s hymns, and were almost running wild with delight in 
so doing, published hymn-books of their own, in which, with 
slight alterations, they incorporated almost all of the Reform- 
er’s pieces. ‘That sturdy enemy of the Reformation, duke 
Henry of Brunswick, could not resist the temptation to intro- 
duce into his own chapel-worship five or six of Luther’s 
best pieces. An officiating priest once ventured to remon- 
strate with the duke on the subject, and complained that 
there were heretical hymns in the chapel-service. ‘ Indeed,” 
(said the duke with some indignation in his look and tone,) 
“which are they?” The priest referred to the hymn of Lu- 
ther: Es wollt uns Gott genidig seyen—(May God be gra- 
cious tous). ‘ Well (said the duke) how would you have it ? 
would you rather pray, may the devil be gracious tous?” The 
priest held his peace, and Luther’s hymns and music thus 
kept their place in the Roman Catholic chapel. As this is 
one of the most admired of Luther’s tunes, we will here give 
the melody as published by Rambach. 





In 1524, an old weaver brought two of Luther’s hymns to 
Magdeburg, namely, the ,one just referred to, and the 130th 
Psalm before mentioned, which he sang through the streets, 
and then offered them for sale in the market place. An 
immense multitude gathered around him ; but the Burgomaster 
Rubin, returning from church and seeing the crowd, order- 
ed the “old rogue to be sent to jail for distributing heretical 
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songs among the people.” Immediately two hundred of the 
most respectable citizens repaired to the council house and 
obtained his release. In 1529 a papal priest at Lubeck, after 
sermon, began to offer a prayer for the dead in purgatory, 
when two children struck up the hymn, Ach Gott von Himmel 
sieh darein (O God from heaven now look down,) in which 
the whole congregation joined, and thus put an end to the 
superstitious ceremony. Afterward, in the same church, the 
people often took a similar liberty when Papal mummeries 
were about to be imposed upon them. 

A Carmelite friar, Thomas 4 Jesu, declared that Luther’s 
hymns “helped his cause astonishingly ; they spread among 
all classes of people, and were sung not only in the churches 
and schools, but also in the houses and in the workshops, in 
the streets and in the market-places, in the barns and in the 
fields.” A Protestant contemporary, Tileman Heshusius, 
bears similar testimony: ‘I doubt not, (said he,) that that 
one little hymn, Nu freut euch lieber Christen g’mein, (the 
first one Luther published,) has brought many hundred Chris- 
tians to the faith. - - - The noble, sweet language of that 
one little song, has won their hearts so that they could not 
resist the truth ; and, in my opinion, the spiritual songs have 
contributed not a little to the spread of the Gospel.” 

Sufficient specimens of Luther’s music have already been 
given. Should it be asked, what evidence have we that the 
music which bears his name was actually composed by him, 
we answer, precisely the same evidence which we have that 
he was the author of the famous theses against Indulgences ; 
or the noble sermon on the Freedom of a Christian Man ; or 
the eloquent Address to the German Nobility ; or the power- 
ful treatise on the Babylonian Captivity of the Church; or 
any other of his acknowledged writings. They were many 
times published during his life by his own publishers, under 
his own name ; they were acknowledged by himself as his ; 
hundreds of contemporary witnesses testify that they were his ; 
and of some, the autographs in his own hand-writing exist to 


this day. It is true that his great popularity induced selfish 
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men to publish spurious hymns and tunes under his name ;— 
but this only impelled him to make a collection of his own, 
and publish them himself, to distinguish them from all coun- 
terfeits. In a preface to his hymn and tune-book, he says: 
‘Many have lately published hymns and tunes, in which 
they show themselves far superior to me, and may well be my 
masters ; and others have published very inferior and useless 
things in my name. - - - Men will never be done mixing 
mouse-dung among the pepper. ‘To prevent this as much as 
possible, I have now revised this book anew, brought all my 
songs together with my name, which out of modesty I did 
not do before, but now must do, lest the unfitting songs of 
others should continue to be published as mine. Now I beg 
and exhort all who love the pure word, not to be improving 
and enlarging my book without my knowledge or consent.— 
But if they will persist in their improvements, let every one 
know that it is not my book which is published here in Wit- 
tenberg.” Again, in a collection of funeral hymns which 
was published in 1557, he writes: ‘“ ‘The piece to be sung at 
the grave,—Nu lasst uns den Leib begraben,—(Now let us 
the corpse inter,) has borne my name, but it is not mine, and 
my name must henceforth be separated from it; not that I 
reject the piece, for I like it much; - - - but I will have no 
other man’s labour attributed to me.” _Luuther’s sensitiveness 
in this respect, and the numerous editions of his pieces which 
were published under his own eye at Wittenberg, are suffi- 
cient guaranty against interpolation. The testimony of John 
Walther, the organist of the Elector of Saxony, and the great 
musical composer of the age, is so full and so directly to the 
point, that I will here insert it somewhat at length. Says 
Walther,—* I know and truthfully testify, that Luther, the 
holy man of God, who was the prophet and apostle of the 
German nation, had great delight in music, and the various 
styles of singing; and many a gladsome hour have I spent in 
singing with him, and have often seen how gleeful and joyous 
the dear man has been made by singing, so that he never 
would be wearied or satiated with music ; and such glorious 
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things as he would say about it! It is now more than forty 
years ago that he was remodelling the church service at Wit- 
tenberg, and he sent to the Elector of Saxony, and to Duke 
John of blessed memory, and requested that the old chorister, 
Conrad Rupff, and myself, might be permitted to go to Wit- 
tenberg and help him. He there consulted us about all the 
music, and he himself composed the chants, setting the Epis- 
tles to the tonum octavum, and the Gospels to the tonum sex- 
tum. As the reason for this, he said, ‘ Christ is an affectionate 
master, and his discourse is so full of love, that we will have 
the tonum sextum for the Gospels ; but Paul is an earnest and 
strenuous spirit, and therefore we will give tothe Epistles the 
tonum octavum,’ He composed the chants for the Gospels, 
the Epistles, and the Eucharist, and then sang them over to 
me, and asked my opinion of them. He detained me three 
weeks at Wittenberg, employing me to write out and arrange 
this music, till the first German mass was celebrated in the 
parish church. This I must stay and hear, and then take a 
copy of it all with me to Torgau, and lay it before the Elec- 
tor for his inspection, Luther took care also that vespers, 
which in many places hadrfallen into disuse, should be re- 
stored, with short and pure psalm-tunes, for the students and 
young people ; and that the poor scholars who sung for bread 
from door to door, should make use of the old Latin hymns 
also, and not confine themselves to the German.” 

«‘ Now you may see, hear, and clearly comprehend, that 
the Holy Ghost was with Mr. Luther, who, for the most part, 
was the author of the German psalmody, both the poetry and 
the music. What a noble piece of music has he given us in 
the German,-—Sanctus,—(Isa. vi. 3,)—in how masterly a 
manner has he adapted the notes to the words! how brilliant 
is the musical effect! In my surprise, 1 could not but ask 
him how he had learned such wonderful adaptation ; where- 
upon the dear man smiled at my simplicity, and said: ‘The 
poet Virgil hath taught me this, who also adapts his verse so 
beautifully to the sentiment he wishes to express. Thus should 
music always be adapted to the sentiment of the song.’ ” 
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Other contemporaries, especially Paul Eberus, pastor of 
the church at Wittenberg, and David Chytraeus, professor at 
Rostock, assert that the hymns which Luther wrote he also 
composed tunes for; and Sleidan adduces as a striking proof 
of the Reformer’s musical talent, the wonderful adaptation of 
the tune to the words of the celebrated hymn,—Ein veste 
Burg ist unser Gott. 

Says: Alberus,—‘ Luther was a fine musician, and he 
loved the noble arts of the painter and the organist.” His 
student Mathesius.informs us, that he was a beautiful singer, 
and even in his old age sang the alto to the delight of all who 
heard him. It was his beautiful singing in his boyhood which 
first attracted the notice of the accomplished lady of Conrad 
Cotta, at Eisenach, who received the poor, half-famished stu- 
dent to her house and her table. He was a skilful performer 
on the lute and the German flute; and while on his way to 
the Diet at Worms, in 1521, his occasional performances on 
these instruments excited great admiration. He was enthusi- 
astically fond of music. He said,—‘I have always loved 
music. I would not for any prize, lose the little musical pow- 
erI possess. - - - It drives away the spirit of melancholy, as 
we see in the case of king Saul. - - - By its aid, a man for- 
gets his anger, his lust, his pride, and other vices, and expels 
many temptations and evil thoughts. ‘The devil cannot abide 
good music—he hates it. It is the best soother of a troubled 
man, whereby the heart is again quickened, refreshed, and 
made contented,—as it is said in Virgil,— Tw calamos inflare 
leves, ego dicere versus,—that is, ‘Do you play the flute, 
and I will sing the words.’ Music is a great disciplinarian ; 
she makes people tractable, kindly-disposed, modest, reasona- 
ble. Singing is the best art and exercise. He who knoweth 
this art is well off, and fit for any good work. Singers are 
not melancholy, but cheerful ; they drive away care and sor- 
row by singing. Music is a beauteous, lovely gift of God; 
it awakens and moves me so that I preach with pleasure.””— 
Once of a musical festival he said,—‘ Since our Lord God 
pours out upon us in this life such noble gifts, what will it be 
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in that eternal life, where every thing is to be most perfect and 
joyous.” 

To a friend, who was in a depressed state of mind, he 
writes: “If you are melancholy and will conquer, then say 
to yourself, Up! I must strike up a song on the organ to my 
Lord Christ; it may be the Te Deum, or the Benedictus, or 
what not ; for the Scripture teaches us that he loves to hear a 
joyous song with musical accompaniments. ‘Then strike on 
to the keys, and sing away as David and Elisha did. Andif 
the devil comes again and puts gloomy thoughts and cares in 
your head, say,—Out, devil ! I must now sing and play to my 
Lord Christ ; then run to your organ, or call in your good 
friends and sing a tune or two, till you learn to defy the devil !” 
In the castle of Coburg, when in great danger, he said to his 
desponding friends : * Come, let us defy the devil, and sing in 
four parts the 130th Psalm,—Aus tiefer Noth schreiich zu 
dir.” When he had company at his house, or when he visited 
others, sacred music always made up the greater part of the 
evening’s entertainment. Riding once through a wood, he 
alighted from the carriage and walked among the trees, and be- 
gan to sing with great animation, and then said,—* Our singing 
distresses the devil, and hurts his feelings amazingly ; but our 
impotence, and complaining, and groaning pleases him might- 
ily, and makes him laugh in his sleeve. A good, joyous hymn is 
the remedy for gloomy and evil thoughts.” He and Melanch- 
thon often sung together passages from Virgil. In writing to 
the father of a student who had died at the University, he said : 
“ He was indeed a youth much endeared to us all, and espe- 
cially to myself; for many an evening has he spent at my 
home singing with me.” When he sent his son John to school 
at Torgau, he commended him to the care of John Walther, 
the musician already mentioned, and begged him to give the 
boy thorough instruction in music. “I am a father of the- 
ologians ; (added he,) but I would gladly be also a father 
of grammarians and musicians.” He once heard a new 
anthem by Louis Seufel, the organist of the Elector of 
Bavaria, and was so delighted with it that he sprang from 
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his chair, and exclaimed, “If I were to tear myself to 
pieces I could not make such an anthem as that; but 
then Seufel cannot preach a psalm as I can.” ‘To this 
Seufel, though a Catholic, and in-the service of a bigoted 
Catholic prince, he wrote a very friendly and characteristic 
letter on music, which we give entire :— 


‘* To Louis Seufel, Court Musician to the Duke of Bavaria, 
at Munich: 

“Grace and peace in Christ. Although my name, my 
dear Louis, may be hateful to you, so that I am compelled to 
fear that the letters which I send you can scarcely with safety 
be received and read; yet this fear is overcome by my love 
of music, in which art I perceive that you are adorned and 
gifted by my God. The same love also induces the hope 
that my letters will be the occasion of no injury to you; for 
who would find fault even among the Turks, when one loves 
the art, and praises the artist? I indeed respect and vehe- 
mently praise even your Dukes of Bavaria, though most hostile 
to me, because they more than others favour and honour music. 
Doubtless the seeds of many excellent virtues are to be found 
in the minds of those who are fond of music; but as for those 
who cannot be moved by it, I regard them as most like to 
stocks and stones. We know that music is odious and intoler- 
able to the devil. I believe entirely, and am not ashamed 
to profess, that, next to theology, there is no art or science to 
be compared with music ; since this alone besides theology, 
does that which otherwise theology alone can do ; namely—it 
gives a quiet and joyful mind; a clear proof that the devil, 
who every where stirs up gloomy cares and disquieting alarms, 
flees before musical sounds, as he does from the word of God. 
Therefore the prophets used no art so much as music; and 
they illustrated their theology, not by geography, or arithme- 
tic, or astronomy, but by music; so that they held music 
and theology in most intimate connection, teaching the truth 
in psalms and songs. But how can I praise music on this lit- 
tle bit of paper, and thus attempt to paint, or rather daub, so 
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great a matter? But my affection overflows and gushes out 
toward it, so often has it refreshed me, and relieved me from 
great sorrows. 

«‘T return to you, and intreat, if you have a copy of that 
chant, In pace in idipsum,* that you would have it tran- 
scribed and sent to me; for that tune has delighted me from 
my youth, and now much more since my condition makes me 
fee] the meaning of the words. I have never seen the piece 
arranged for several parts. J would not impose on you the 
labour of composing and arranging it; but I perceive you 
have it already composed by some one else. I really hope 
that the end of my life draws near, for the world hates me, 
and cannot endure me, and I also am weary of and detest the 
world ; then let the good and faithful Shepherd take my soul. 
I have therefore already begun to sing this chant, and I de- 
sire to see it composed and arranged. If you have not a 
copy, or know not where to obtain one, I here send you one 
with the notes, which, if you please, you may compose and 
arrange after my death. May the Lord Jesus be with you 
forever, Amen. 

“Pardon my temerity and wordiness. Salute for me 
reverently the whole choir of your musicians. 

“From Coburg, Oct. 4th, 1530. 

“ Martin Lutuer.”’ 


The above letter, written from the castle of Coburg, in that 
crisis of extreme excitement and hazard, breathes somewhat 
of a pensive spirit ; but while there, Luther was sometimes in 
a merrier mood, as is seen in the following letter to John 
Agricola (otherwise called Eisleben), in which he contrives a 
plot to play a joke on Master George, a conceited musical 
clergyman of his acquaintance. Agricola had written a jo- 
cose letter to Luther’s wife, to which allusion is made in the 
first instance. 

“Grace and peace. I have sent your letter to my lady, 





* The last verse of the Fourth Psaim, according to the Vulgate. 
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my Agricola; and I can divine to you beforehand what her 
answer will be. Reading the letter she will smile and say, 
“ Ah, Master Eisleben, what a rogue he always is!” I hope 
Casper Aquila has returned to you released from his feline 
metamorphosis. You are sad rogues thus to vex the good 
man. 

“‘] send to you a little tune for you to exercise yourself 
upon. When for four days I could neither read nor write, I 
by chance found in an outhouse a bit of paper on which this 
old tune was written, set to three parts. This I took, expur- 
gated, corrected and amended it, added to it a fourth part, 
and wrote impromptu some words for it; principally with this 
object, that I may put a joke upon your chaplain Master 
George. Let him receive it as a new song lately composed 
by the choir at Augsburg, on the solemn entrance of the 
emperor and his brother Ferdinand, and sent by you to 
me. He will more easily be hoaxed, if you will praise it a 
little to me, and say you have heard it praised by many, 
especially for its simplicity, and that you will soon send me 
the remainder of the words. When you perceive that it 
pleases me, then J will send it all to him, and if the joke 
succeeds so that I can impose upon that fine critic and 
most malapropos Momus of music, I will forever take away 
from him that authority of judging in musical matters, on 
which he values himself so much. Perhaps too we may in 
this way get rid of the Sirenes. Do your duty in this, and 
manage the matter cunningly. More another time. Mean- 
while, farewell in the Lord, all of you together. 

“< Yours, 
* June 15th, 1530. “Martin Luruer.” 


The hymns and tunes of Luther were immediately trans- 
lated and adopted in the reformed churches of other coun- 
tries ; in France very early by Theodore Beza and Claude 
Marot. Hence it has happened that some of Luther’s own 
music was afterwards supposed to be original with Marot. The 
mistake, however, is easily corrected, for Marot’s tune book was 
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not published till several years after the first edition of Lu- 
ther’s. As we now read Luther’s hymns, after the lapse of 
three centuries from their first publication, we find them full 
of strength and fervour, abounding in a deep and rich Chris- 
tian experience, and with every quality adapted to make them 
popular favourites ; while his tunes all breathe the utmost 
sweetness and majesty of devotion, and are always admira- 
ble for their peculiar adaptedness to the sentiment of the 
hymns for which they were originally composed. The emi- 
nent composer Handel possessed several of Luther’s tunes in 
the very autographs of the great reformer ; he studied them 
faithfully, and gratefully acknowledged the very essential 
benefit he derived from them, publicly declaring that he was 
indebted to them for some of his very best ideas. The con- 
temporaries of Luther, as we have already seen, studied and 
criticised his hymns and tunes very diligently ; but for seve 
ral generations past they have attracted little special notice 
out of Germany, till of late they have been again vehement- 
ly eulogized by the papal ecclesiastic Audin. 


ARTICLE II. 
PURITANISM.* 


Tuere can be no possible reason why the faults of good 
men should be concealed, when the public good requires their 
exposure ; and if candour directs the disemboweling of historic 
truth for such a purpose, it may be productive of no little 
good. ‘To unveil the faults of bad men, is a work so odi- 
ous and repulsive, that nothing but necessity will justify it. 


* « PurtraNnisM: or a Churchman’s Defence against its Aspersions, by an 
Appeal to itsown History.” By Thomas W. Coit, D. D., member of the New- 


York Historical Society.” 
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But to calumniate the memory of departed worthies, or need- 
lessly to blazon their faults, is as wanton and wicked as it 
is mischievous. 

Whether either of these characteristics is applicable to 
the work before us, requires our demonstration. 

Its author “‘ expects no quarter,” and apprehends a “ rhe- 
torical crucifixion.” p. 8. He deals in “‘ vinegar” and “ un- 
welcome truths,” p. 14, and expects the most copious measure 
of censure; and to be regarded as bitter, p. 404, and as 
“ having said all which one of the ‘ Malignant Party’ can say 
to disparage the Puritans.” p. 427. It is not possible that 
the man could have set down to his work with such shiver- 
ing apprehensions, had he not been conscious of meriting 
something of what he feared. He ought not to expect that 
those who revere the memories of those worthy men, and who 
admire the principles which they discovered and the institu- 
tions which they planted, will sit down in silence, under such 
assaults as these, without investigating their truth and expos- 
ing their error. 

We believe that this book will accomplish much good by 
causing the whole subject to be laid before ar intelligent 
public, (and herein we differ from Dr. C., who thinks that 
‘the good sense of the community” “ cannot be relied on,”’) 
and also by defining the true position of at least one party, if 
it does not draw out the true position of the other. 

There is one fact which gives prominent importance to this 
effusion. It speaks not the sentiments of the writer merely, 
it is endorsed by “ SEVERAL OF THE BISHOPs and by a LARGE 
NUMBER OF THE CLERGY.” “ By giving him their signatures 
they SHARE WITH HIM THE RESPONSIBILITY of publishing 
these disagreeable facts,’ p. 7, and “to THE BISHOPS AND 
CLERGY WHO HAVE URGED ME TO MY PRESENT UNDERTAKING, 
p- 13. “ Such a list of names is at last sent as to induce him 
to put his articles into a permanent form,” though with “ less 
vinegar tn his ink.” p. 24. 

The book then represents, as we have reason to believe, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church ; and if it indulges in any 
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bitterness, a large number of the bishops and clergy not only 
fee] but are willing to endorse, even more than this. If the 
writer shall appear to be a Tory or a Royalist, a Puseyite 
or a Roman Catholic, he still speaks by authority, and repre- 
sents, in fact, his church. 

We agree with the author, not only in regard to the prac- 
tical importance of the book, but also that it will call forth 
a searching examination of its merits, of himself, of Puritans, 
and of Episcopacy. ‘To the fulfilment of his prediction we 
now propose to offer our contribution. 

It is worthy of notice that a large part of the book is oc- 
cupied with making statements, building arguments and pouring 
eloquent invectives, which he himself abundantly and directly 
refutes. The author says, “ In Maryland, the rights of con- 
science were first fully recognized in this country. This is 
a fact I never knew disputed by good authority.”’ p. 21. 
“How transcendently superior are Papists to Puritans !’’ p. 
437. “ Papists could tolerate, Puritans could not.” p. 469. 
‘“‘ Here is Rome herself, putting you [Puritans] to the blush.” 
p- 470. And then on the other hand he says: “ They 
[Papists] placed in the background the natural exclusiveness 
of their system, and opened their doors, as David did when 
overawed by necessity, to whomsoever would enter.” ‘The 
celebrated act of toleration of 1649 was passed by a legisla- 
ture in which the Papists formed but one part out of several. 
Mr. Knowles, therefore, is justified in disputing the alledged 
priority of the Papists in the cause of religious freedom.” “It 
is difficult for me to believe that there is any more elective 
affinity between Popery and republicanism, than between an 
acid and an alkali,” pp. 355-8 ; and even Puritans were excus- 
able for dreading them, p. 341—compare pp. 22, 434, 359. 
Here are about eight pages occupied in lauding Romanists, to 
prepare the way for his bitterest vituperation of the Puritans, 
and then in destroying his own fabric upon which that abuse 
is founded. If he was at first in error, why did he not ex- 
punge that error and all that it supported? Ah, that would 
have effaced some of the gall and the wormwood with which 
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he had bespattered the hated Puritans. Better to contradict 
the facts, and leave the calumnious inferences. 

He also devotes some fifteen pages to the work of showing, 
mainly from the Plymouth and Massachusetts charters, (as he 
does many pages to the demonstration of the same fact from 
other sources,) that the Pilgrims came over from no “ reli- 
gious cause,” but simply for “ power or consequence,” “ ex- 
clusive trade,” “the entire property of the soil,” “ fishing,” 
‘furs and skins,” “ notoriety,” ‘‘ more money,” “ more power,” 
pp. 16-18, “ adventurers to convert the Indians,” “ fishing,” 
‘‘ beaver skins,” pp. 430, 1 ; “compacting with an avowed band 
of money-getters, and fortified by this all-embracing charter.” 
‘‘ They look after the profits of trade with eagle eyes,” “ exclu- 
sive establishment,” pp. 75-8. ‘The Pilgrims did not sail 
for New England because they were persecuted,” p. 128— 
130. The Puritans had leagued themselves with the Ply- 
mouth council, p. 132-142, 144, 153, 154. While he an- 
swers conclusively all this abuse of the Puritans respecting 
their avarice and ambition, (so far as he pretends to show 
it by references to the charters,) by showing in a few para- 
graphs on pp. 137, 8, 9, and 144, that they had no connex- 
ion at that time with either the one or the other charter, 
(neither of them having an existence when the Pilgrims sailed 
from England,*) that they made their contract with the Vir- 
ginia Company, intending to go to its domains, that they 
were set down in New England, by the ignorance of their 
shipmaster. In short, he concedes what Bancroft asserts, 
that “the first permanent colony on the soil of New Eng- 
land was established without the knowledge of the corpora- 
tion, and without the aid of King James. Here is evidence, 
aside from his manifest bitterness, which forestalls the charita- 
ble conclusion that he has itgnorantly published these un- 
founded calumnies of the Puritans. He admits that he 
knows better, and yet he does not erase a single line. His 
‘vinegar’ is too precious to be wasted. 


* Bancroft, United States I. 308. 
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So he reviles the Puritans for covetousness and hy pocri- 
sy because they sent Missionaries to Virginia, p. 21. But 
when the Episcopalian historian to whom he refers puts “a 
different face upon” the mission to Virginia, p, 435, declar- 
ing that it was requested by the people there, he replies that 
he would abandon the paragraph, as one blot effaced from 
the Puritan escutcheon, but the probability of Laud’s death 
favoured the attempt, and then “ their excessive testiness about 
Episcopal Missions and the Quakers,” etc. etc. ; so he will 
not abandon the paragraph, though convinced by his own 
authority that it is a misrepresentation, pp. 436, 435. He 
loves “ vinegar,” or he would have erased those self-coun- 
teracting pages. 

He gives “the palm in peerless charity” to Roger 
Williams, p. 437, 22, 428, 293, and yet he sells Indians 
into slavery, and his colony refuse toleration to Roman 
Catholics, p. 437, 356. The same purpose to vilify the 
Puritans, prompts him here to censure and to criminate. 
(Compare also p. 470, with 354-360.) 

From this single point of observation we may judge of 
the spirit, accuracy and value of a book that contains, within 
itself, an ample corrective for so many of its worst maledictions. 

On page 39, he quotes the charge of Robinson to his 
congregation to ‘shake off the name of Brownist. “Tis a 
mere nickname ;” and from this alone he says, “They are 
implored not ¢o Be Brownists.” “ Brownists they were, there- 
fore, to that ultimate hour of their European existence.” 

To bear a nickname, then, is to Be the very thing it 
represents. Surely he believes in transubstantiation. 

The reviewer asserts that ‘ the cavils and clamours”’ of the 
Puritans ‘“ were political rather than religious, because they 
refused, what the queen insisted on,” to take “ the oaths of 
SUPREMACY and allegiance,” p. 142. He says “they might 
go scot free with their religion, if they would swear to be loyal 
to their lawful sovereign.” But the oath of allegiance they 
never objected to, except as it was inseparable from the oath 
of supremacy. She extorted the oath of supremacy, by which 
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they swore allegiance to her as head of the Church of Eng- 
land, including not Episcopalians only, but all the people— 
they vowed submission to the hierarchy, and acknowledged 
the sovereign as lord of the conscience and arbiter of the faith 
ofall! the subjects. See Act of Supremacy, Neal, 1,32, 72-74. 
Only first swear to be an Episcopalian, and you may “ go 
scot free with your religion.” But that was the very thing 
they fled from ; yet she would enforce that oath, or keep them 
in England and punish them for non-conformity. 

To go, after taking the oath, would be of no use. The soul 
was trammelled with the very yoke they would escape from, 
and well she knew the efficacy of thus fettering a Puritan’s 
conscience. For “though to his own hurt he swears, he still 
performs his word.” 

But Episcopacy then was like Episcopacy now. You may 
be a Calvinist or an Arminian, a High-churchman or a Low- 
churchman, a Puseyite or an Evangelical ; you may reverence 
the cross like Bishop Doane, or abhor such fooleries with 
Bishop M‘Ilvaine ; you may go scot free with your religion, if 
you will but be an Episcopalian. 

“ Mr. Hallam gives the palm’’ of toleration “ to the Armi- 
nians.” “ Ap. Laud was considered a strong Arminian,” p. 
437. Here are the premises of a conclusion which he evi- 
dently wishes his readers to draw, but which is too monstrous 
even for him to state, viz., that Laud was tolerant. 

The worst possible misrepresentations frequently occur, as 
on pp. 304, 305: “ The last victims of the act De heretico 
comburendo suffered in 1611.” But it was about half a cen- 
tury after this that “the Jast victims of Puritanism suffered 
death.” Here is a comparison of the parties, and if there is 
any meaning in the passage, he meant to have it understood 
that the English church was fifty years in advance of the 
Puritans, in respect to toleration. The comparison is in refer- 
ence to burning heretics merely. He would bave us under- 
stand, either that the Puritan act “De heretico comburendo” 
was continued about fifty years after the English act was re- 
pealed, or that none suffered death in England after the year 
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1611. But there never was such an act in New England, as 
this for burning heretics, nor ever a heretic or any other crim- 
inal burned ; and on the other hand, there were many execu- 
tions on a religious account down to seventy-five years after- 
ward. Has Dr. C. never heard of Learmont, and Cargill, 
and James Guthrie, and James Stewart, and Isabel Alison, 
and Marion Harvey? Has he never heard of the barbarities of 
Claverhouse—all sanctioned by that very Charles II., whose 
liberality and clemency Dr. C.can commend? Has he never 
read the history of the Covenanters? Has he never heard 
that “ De Laune* was one of near eight thousand Protestant 
dissenters, who had perished in prison, in the reign of King 
Charles I].—stifled in jails ?” 

Yet he would have us suppose that the Puritans were 
fifty years behind the Episcopalian Church of England, in this 
matter of bloody persecution. How, then, can such a writer 
expect his readers to place the least confidence in his conclu- 
sions, when his statements of fact are so grossly incorrect, not 
to say maliciously false? ‘There is but one explanation of 
this rash misrepresentation of historic facts. He plays upon 
the word ‘‘ comburendo.”’ While none were BuRNED for heresy, 
as such, after 1611, numbers were executed for their religion. 
THOUSANDS suffered the greatest cruelties for near a score 
of years after the execution of the only four persons (Quakers) 
who ever suffered death in New England, and they suffered, 
as we shall see, for something besides mere opinions. 

One witch was BURNED in Great Britain more than 
ONE HUNDRED AND TEN years after the persons whom he 
calls the “last of English sufferers at the stake.” 

But he well knew that “unlearned” readers would not 
distinguish between suffering at the stake and suffering death, 
and that most of his Episcopalian readers would infallibly im- 
bibe a gross error from his language ; but he also asserts that 
egregious error, for he thus glosses the statements quoted 


* Page 5, Preface to De Laune’s Plea, as quoted by Neal’s Hist. Puritans, 
II., 322. 
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above: ‘ Tyre and Sidon [England and her monarch] had 
a great while ago repented, sitting in sackcloth and ashes, but 
the children of the covenant still held to the doctrine of co- 
ercive power as the matter shall require,” p. 305. The as- 
sertion is as false as it is calumnious. 

“But PURITANISM SENT POPERY HERE, 1s 
1632 ; let the pisasTROUS INSTRUMENTALITY be ‘ graven with 
an tron pen and lead in the rock forever!” p. 89. But 
How? ‘ Why—it was the UNNECESSARY AND UNCALLED- 
ror SEVERITY of that covernment, coavep on by Puri- 
tan CLAMOURS, which COMPELLED ROMANISTS 
TO FLY from England ror tut SAME SHELTER which 
Puritans declare they sought in this Western Hemisphere,” p. 
88. Cruel Puritans, miserable Episcopalians! Puritans 
clamour for religious LuwerTy. Episcopalians, “ ¢0ADED ON” 
thereby, raise such a terrible persecution, not only of Puritans 
but of Romanists also, aa COMPELLED tue Romanists 
to FLY from England for the same shelter which Puritans 
sought” here. Therefore, “ Puritanism sent popery here in 
1632.’ He must be blinder than a beetle, who does not see 
the force of this. 

From the use of the term “ Brownistical Independents”* 
by Mather, he extorts the admission of “the connexion be- 
tween Brownism and Congregationalism.” But if the reader 
will turn to the passage, he will see that it is used to distin- 
guish Brownism from Congregationalism. This perversion 
is so palpable, that we are forbidden to attribute it to igno- 
rance. 

The assertion on p. 189, that “ nothing but the right of 
petition” was involved in the controversy with Vassal and 
his colleagues, we declare, on the authority of Bancroft, and 
Hutchinson,{ to be an outrageous falsehood, as calumnious as 
the “ wanton insults of Vassal and his brother factionists.” 

One of his great errors is, that we claim perfection for the 
Puritans. This false issue is the thread that runs through 








* Mather’s Magn. IT. 426. +tU.S.1. 438,439. t{Coll. 154, 189, 212, 213. 
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the book, and, more than all his authorities, gives plausibility 
to his conclusions, with those who have the misfortune to .be- 
lieve him. But if they never professed perfection, then 
no mere imperfections can contradict their professions. 
If their descendants never asserted their perfection, mere 
imperfections do not vitiate their claims. 

If he discovers any wrong in a Presbyterian or a Congre- 
gationalist, he at once infers that they are as bad as church- 
men. He ought, however, to remember, that there are ten 
thousand wrongs which do not equal in enormity the persecu- 
tions of the Episcopalian Church, which he delights to honour. 
It is the glory of netther of those parties that they were per- 
fect, and it constitutes the first part of the grievous wrong 
which he perpetrates upon us, to misrepresent New England- 
ers as exalting their fathers to this standard of excellence ; 
and then, with the appetite of a buzzard, picking out every 
fault of individuals, and every mistake of an infant govern- 
ment ; following, with the scent of a hungry wolf, the history 
of men, of colonies, of states, and charging every fault of 
either upon the whole body of Puritans. No one ever 
pretended that such a man may not find faults enough to 
chronicle. 

The glory of the Puritans is, not that they were faultless, 
but that they made great progress, in their efforts to secure 
civil and religious emancipation. The Presbyterians made 
great advance; and as a step towards the glorious consum- 
mation which we enjoy, it was as important as any other. 
With all their faults and imperfections, they ought to be honour- 
ed as the noble defenders of truth which they saw but in part, 
yet maintained with sincerity and boldness, so far as it was 
perceived. 

Cannot Dr. Coit and the bishops see the absurdity of 
censuring them for not at once attaining to the standard of 
complete toleration and perfect republicanism, while he be- 
labours them, with equal severity, for the “ radicalism” that 
prompted every attempt at reformation either in the church 
or state? Every effort of this party secured a step of pro- 
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gress, which the bishops and the clergy and the Episcopalian 
Church, strenuously opposed. These insisted on the supremacy 
of their church and on conformity to all the ceremony under 
penalty of suffering even to death ; and after that was abolished 
in form, thousands, by other severities, were murdered. But 
under the Presbyterian directory for worship, the Episcopalian 
might use his own forms of prayer, as near to his prayer 
book as he liked, and enjoy the ordinances of religion accord- 
ing to his wishes in almost every respect, except the heresies 
of baptismal regeneration, godfathers, etc., transubstantia- 
tion, the sign of the cross, and ‘* Apostolical succession.” 

It was a very great relaxing of the stringent require- 
ments of Episcopacy ; and are the men who have broken down 
so much of the barriers of religious and civil despotism, to 
receive no honour for this service? We think that they deserve 
great honour for having broken away from any of the chains 
of antiquity and custom, and for having discovered and vin- 
dicated so much of truth. Just as John Fitch, for his first 
bungling attempt at steam navigation, is worthy of immortal 
honour for his glorious conception. 

But the Independents demolished the directory, and gave 
still larger liberty to Episcopalians and all other sects. Men 
may think what they please of the political complexion of 
the Commonwealth, but they cannot deny that it was the most 
glorious period of English history, and that the Independents 
were then the ascendant party. No more can it be denied 
that toleration was then conceded to all, whose political 
relations did not interfere with the peace of society and the 
stability of the government. ‘The questions of forms and 
ordination, and subscription for religion’s sake, was left to every 
man’s own conscience. We do not say that the doctrine of 
toleration was then understood as perfectly as now, or as con- 
sistently practised: a thousand embarrassing circumstances 
would hinder such a result. But they made a nearer approxi- 
mation to that result then, than England has ever seen before 
or since. ‘Thomas Goodwin was the bigh priest of the Puri- 
tan Israel, not in virtue of succession, or royal appointment, 
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but in virtue of character, of talents, and, of principles. 
But the Reviewer, if he can find a single blot on the Puritan 
escutcheon, will claim it as proof that the inquisition alone 
equals Puritan barbarity. 

We may safely assert that, without the important steps of 
progress which they made, complete toleration would not 
have been enjoyed to this day. The vigour with which Epis- 
copacy holds on to oppressive and unrighteous enactments, is 
seen in the fact that she still, in 1846, holds on to the tithes 
when she has the power. The progress made by Presbyte- 
rians and Congregationalists, whether it was little or much, 
was made in the face of violent and sturdy opposition from the 
Episcopalians. The Toleration act itself was opposed by 
the clergy, and carried over them by the king and commons ; 
and we may clearly see the views and tendencies of the Re- 
viewer, and of the bishops and clergy of the Episcopalian 
Church here, by their preference of the days and conduct of 
Laud over those of the Puritans, with all their superior and 
glorious results in this land. He is continually looking back 
to the superstition, bigotry, and cruelty of those dark ages, 
and censuring, at every step, the struggles of the Puritans to 
break down the tyranny of the prerogative and the supremacy. 

But he himself answers all his tirade about the Puritan 
inconsistency, by showing, as he claims, that they never pre- 
tended to tolerate. He pretends to show it by their laws, and 
books, and principles, and actions ; but if they never pretend- 
ed to tolerate, then there is no inconsistency in persecuting. 
Again, he quotes the sentiments of the Independents in the 
Westminster Assembly, 1643 and afterwards ; infers the same 
sentiments and professions in 1620 or 1630 ;* then alledges 
some actions not consistent with those views, and thence infers 
their “‘ canting hypocrisy’’!!! 

Without admitting his inferences or allegations, it is a suffi- 
cient defence of the Puritans, not that they were completely 
free from intolerance, but that they made great progress to- 
ward it, and ultimately secured it. 

Their day was the dawn, the glorious sunrise of this day 
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of freedom, not-ifs meridian light. The Reviewer, however, 
cannot see any light until noon. Nay, the very light of liberty 
and toleration blinds his eyes, ff he has any, and he mourns 
and pines for the days of Laud and Charles I., “ the martyred 
prelate,” “ murdered king,” —the fogs of divine right and apos- 
tolical succession, and prerogrative, are like a veil of sackcloth. 
However, he is not the only creature whose delicacy of vision 
prevents his seeing in the daytime. 

It is important to take up briefly, though in detail, the 
heavy charges which he brings against Puritanism. 

The charge of persecuting Philip Ratcliff, (p. 66,) is 
based upon a false quotation. He was punished not for his 
‘* tenets,” but for “ invectives.’* 

Does not Dr. C. know that there is a vast difference be- 
tween punishing a man for his opinions, and for “ most rou. 
AND SCANDALOUS” abuse, uttered in public, hurled at the gov- 
ernment, as well as the churches? Has Dr. C. never heard 
of contempt of court, and slander, now punishable with im- 
prisonment and fines? If so, what will he say to that ?— 
Does he mean, also, to affirm that Laud never used worse se- 
verities, and only for such reasons ? 

We come now to more particular details of “ Puritan in- 
tolerance ;” and in the first place, we are called to weep over 
Episcopalian martyrs. The first victim is Rev. William 
Blackstone, whom he claims as an Episcopalian. He came 
over before 1629, without a charter, and “ squatted” at Bos- 
ton.t Had he any of Dr. Coit’s “love of soil,” “ trading” 
propensities, sordid, mercenary motives, etc.? ‘The charter 
of 1629 superseded his title.” What title had he? But how- 
ever this may be, it was the Episcopalian martyr Charles 
who superseded his title by a charter ; and Episcopalians may 
settle that as they please ; it is a controversy among themselves. 
The Puritans then gave him fifty acres of land, to which he 
had no legal claim, and full permission to remain. It is not 

















* Winthrop’s Journal, Ed. 1790, p. 27. +t Mather’s Magn., IJ., 221. 
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true that he said, as Dr. C. affirms, “he must now remove 
again to avoid my lord brethren,” pp. 176, 185, 20. His 
“ cutting remark’ was, “I came from England because I did 
not like the lord bishops ; but I can’t join you, because I would 
not be under the lord brethren.”* This looks more like ex- 
clusiveness in him, than like tyranny in them. He confesses 
that “the lord bishops’ mapr Aim flee from England, p. 185. 
But suppose Dr. Coit’s story to be correct, and “ Blackstone’s 
case is important to show” not that Episcopacy was not tole- 
rated by Puritanism, but “ that Puritanism was intolerable” 
to Episcopalians ; so bitter were their feelings toward it, that 
no Episcopalian would live near it. Does not the same case 
show, far more clearly, that prelacy was intolerable in England? 
But how was he hurried out of the land? Dr. C. shows—and 
this is all he shows—that Blackstone remained there six years, 
having been presented with fifty acres of land, and invited to 
remain and cultivate it ; invited to join any of their churches, 
and not censured for refusing; he sold his estate when he 
chose, and left for no more formidable reason than that he was 
“ afraid” of what the Puritans might do, pp. 174, 185, (and 
Mather’s Magn. I. 221.) 

In 1629 the Browns were sent back to England. There 
is no plausibility in the charge that this was persecution, ex- 
cept as the Reviewer falsely insinuates, what he dare not affirm, 
that they were sent back for mere separation. But they not 
only insisted on the right to use the Liturgy ; they would im- 
pose it on others. ‘ They insisted on the use of the English 
Liturgy” + and though they had insisted on it only for them- 
selves, that, in the estimation of the Puritans, involved “ the 
intrusion of the hierarchy, before which they had fled. They 
deemed the coexistence of their liberty and of prelacy impos- 
sible.”+ Hence that “ form of religion’? was opposed “ not as 
a sect, but as a tyranny.’’+ Under the wing of the charter, and 
positive “instructions from the still Episcopalian company” 
in England, therefore Endicott sent them back. They raised 
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‘a deal of trouble,” forming a party, accusing the ministers, 
etc.* The one party intended the establishment of prelacy in 
New England ; the other resisted it, because their own liber- 
ties were involved in that movement of the Browns. The 
scheme of the Browns would have brought the whole colony 
under the ecclesiastical supremacy of Laud. There were po- 
litical reasons, therefore, sufficient to dictate the treatment of 
those disturbers, without attributing it to persecution. Nay, 
it was persecution in them to insist on that which would infal- 
libly abridge the liberties of all the rest. Such were the po- 
litical bearings and relations of Episcopacy, that, to insist upon 
it, was to make that contest inevitable. 

It is not easy for us to see all the dangers to which the 
Puritans were exposed ; and it is easy to overlook the many 
good reasons which they may have had for some apparent 
severities. ‘Though they were not as thoroughly reformed 
from Episcopacy as the other colonies, yet the great reason of 
their coming to this wilderness, was to escape from royal and 
prelatical oppression. Should they now suffer these men to 
establish the claim of the king and prelate to a lawful juris- 
diction over them? It was right to maintain their own title 
to this land, and their jurisdiction over it, though it led to the 
expulsion of those who set up a counter claim. 

Next we have the Rev. Francis Bright, and Rev. Mr. 
Smith, “‘long a Puritan preacher,” p. 184. We cannot see 
why we should weep over their sufferings as persecution of 
‘ Episcopalians. Both were pastors of congregational churches 
: by his own showing, pp. 183,184. But let us weep! Mr. 
i Bright’s “attachment to Episcopacy” “ was enough to ruin 
him, etc.” ‘ Where were the heads and hearts turned into 
fountains of tears for the afflictions of one” like him? 
“Tears”? alas! they are thus “ recklessly blasted!” How? 
‘¢ Buried beneath the rubbish,” etc. ‘‘ This is their rhetorical 
destiny,” p. 184, But how is it? “ Why Hubbard and 
Mather both make them the subject of their jeers and scorn!” 
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How ? They say, “‘ The one betook himself to the seas again, 
and the other to till the ground.” ‘They “ pegrape one intoa 
sailor, and the other into a farmer”! ! p.184. “ Verily, this 
is a plain case, and the whole of it,” p. 18. 

The one removed from Salem because he “ disagreed” 
with the ministers there ; was minister to the church at Salem 
for a year, but because he could not convince the people of 
the beauties of Episcopacy, he went to England of his own 
accord, p. 183. The other staid while he pleased, and did 
what he pleased, p. 184. 

The next martyr is “ Morell,” of whose persecution we 
are told nothing, except by Dr. Coit’s awkward assent to Mr. 
Bancroft’s account of his expedition, pp. 143, 144. “ They 
came to plant a hierarchy and a general government, and 
they produced only a fruitless quarrel and a dull poem.”* Be- 
sides, Morell never went into a Puritan colony. He came 
over to George’s territory, with the proprietor, and as his 
minister. We hardly know whether to think this an inten- 
tional misrepresentation, or ignorance so gross that he can- 
not distinguish one settlement from another. But it is like the 
rest of his “acts.” If his errors were mere blunders, he 
would sometimes blunder right. He also says, that Bright and 
Morell were “ compelled” to leave, p. 185, in the face of his 
own showing that they went freely, pp. 183, 143. That was 
a very foolish falsehood ! 

These are all the cases of individual persecution he has to 
boast of, and with these he will match the persecutions of Laud 
and Jeffries!! These are all.t He would not have laboured 
thus to bring forth a mouse, if he could have brought fortha lion. 
His disposition to make out a case of persecution is apparent 
enough. ‘The material only is wanting. Yet this is al/— 
except that Governor Leet did not obey a king as quick as 
Dr. Coit thinks he ought, and Governor Andross was re- 
ceived with great coldness, his authority was evaded as far as 





* Bancroft, I., 326. 
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possible, and the people did not care to conceal their abhor- 
rence of his tyranny. Let Dr. Coit justify it, and he will see 
that the sons of the Puritans love freedom as much as their 
fathers did; let him say that the Puritans did wrong,—or if 
they did not, “ way doth he yet find fault?” “* 

But what if some severity had been used toward Episco- 
palian dissenters of that day ; that is not proof that it was not 
both necessary and right. He who knows any thing of Epis- 
copalian arrogance at this day, can guess at its spirit then, 
when supported by the power of the throne and the hierarchy — 
allied as it then was with the throne, it was not the harmless 
thing it now is in this land, shorn of its locks of power. “The 
apparent purpose of advancing religious freedom was made to 
disguise measures of the deadliest hostility to the frame of 
civil government.”* Thus did they use their dreaded power. 
He himself shows that in their manner “ their proceedings in- 
dicate a spirit sufficiently lofty and determined,” p. 206. It 
is easy to see that severity might have been necessary ; yet it 
is not proved. 

One great grievance which Episcopalians suffered at the 
hands of the Puritans was “their prevention of an American 
Episcopate.” ‘This “was, to an American Churchman, a 
most inconvenient and harassing thing. He must send 3000 
miles for his priest,” pp. 261, 262. 

Did Puritans prevent “an American Episcopate”’ in Vir- 
ginia? or is Virginia 3000 miles distant, or “across the 
ocean ?” 

But let it not be forgotten in this controversy that “an 
American Episcopate” means nothing more nor less than a 
British Episcopate in America. Why, even after the Revo- 
lutionary war, it was with the greatest difficulty they ob- 
tained the Episcopate at all, without swearing allegiance to 
the king as head of the church as a condition; and it was 
with great difficulty that that condition was stricken out, 
and that not without an act of Parliament. Before the 
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Revolution, there was no thought of making that change. 
The Episcopate was the creature of the crown. The bishops 
were civil officers. They held their courts, not merely to pro- 
nounce church censures, but also to sentence as state criminals 
the violators of ecclesiastical law. The administration of 
Laud is the commentary upon this intended Episcopate, and 
after the Revolution of 1689, the Episcopate continued to be 
the same political thing that it was before, except that the 
penalties for non-conformity might be evaded by the tolera- 
tion process. The bishop had jurisdiction over territory, not 
merely over those who chose to submit but over all within 
their bounds, whether willing or not. They still have juris- 
diction by common law in all causes matrimonial and testa- 
mentary, and before the Revolution the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury actually commissioned the governor of New Jersey to 
act for Him in all such cases, and he appointed notaries public 
in Puritan New England. 

Now for Dr. Coit to condemn the vigorous opposition of 
the Puritans to such a system as this, is to justify these grasp- 
ing claims of Episeopacy. Had this Episcopacy been a 
merely religious and not a political affair, the case would 
have been entirely different and the result might have been 
different. But Dr. C. will gain but little sympathy for his 
sect, by censuring as persecution the opposition of the Puri- 
tans to such monstrous Episcopacy as this. 

That strenuous efforts were made to introduce such Epis- 
copacy is evident, alike from his concessions, from the facts of 
history, and from the opposition and fears which the project 
excited. 

See the case of Morell, of the Browns, and healludes to 
another in 1635, p. 267. ‘That of Vassal and others, of 
King’s Chapel. ‘ Some almost successful efforts to establish 
it, in the reign of Charles II. ;” ‘the proceedings relating to 
American bishoprics” in the reign of Queen Anne. “ The 
plan was presented and urged in succeeding reigns,” p. 267. 
The “ plan” for “the appointment of colonial bishops” want- 
ed but the ready co-operation of the queen to become a reali- 
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ty,” but “death frustrated the intentions of her majesty, and 
blighted the hopes of many hearty advocates for Episcopa- 
cy.” “ But the plan was not forgotten.” “ Efforts were accord- 
ingly repeated in the reign of George I.,” and its friends 
were “ considerably cheered,” p. 303. ‘The plan was pub- 
licly argued by its friends, and opposed by those who feared 
the power of bishops, with equal boldness and energy. Bishop 
White, in his Memoirs, concedes that many Episcopalians, who 
desired the spiritual functions of a bishop, so dreaded his 
civil power as to oppose the Episccpate. ‘The minutes of 
conventions of Presbyterian and Congregational delegates” 
show what reasons the colonies had to fear Episcopacy. John 
Adams asserted, and no man better knew, that the fear of this 
was one prominent cause of the American Revolution, and 
how childish is Dr. C.’s effort to parry the force of this by 
showing what no one ever thought of denying, that there were 
other causes of this event. ‘There was reason why the Pu- 
ritans should fear this Episcopalian conspiracy against the lib- 
erties of this land. 

But, before leaving this subject he must vindicate his 
church from the charge of being, in part at least, the cause of 
the Revolution, and in doing so he can be satisfied with no- 
thing short of the assertion that Episcopacy was as patriotic 
in that war as the Puritans themselves. “ ‘The blood of Episco- 
palians flowed as freely for their country’s rights as that of 
Puritans ;” “our liberties are more indebted to an Episcopa- 
lian than to any body ;” “the first general of our armies, 
and the first chaplain of our Congress were Churchmen, 
both of them ;” “ this may suffice, I hope, to vindicate episco- 
pacy from the miserable aspersion now cast upon it, of being 
a disturber of American peace, and of compelling Americans 
to resist its tyrannical encroachments, at the point of the bay- 
onet.” But it will not suffice, it only vindicates some tndi- 
viduals. ‘They were by no means such Episcopalians as Dr. 
C. ‘They would not have apologized for Laud and Strafford, 
for James and Charles. Far better would it be to apologize 
for George III. and defend the stamp act and the tea taz, 
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than to do what Dr. Coit has done. Washington could ask 
the privilege of communion at the Lord’s supper with a Pres- 
byterian church, Would Dr. C. or his endorsing bishops and 
clergy do this? And Bishop White tells us, in his Memoirs, 
that the very name of bishop had become so odious after the 
Revolution, even to Episcopalians, that it was very difficult 
to organize an Episcopalian church, on any terms; but this 
fact is so notorious that comment is unnecessary. The 
patriotism of such men as he refers to, who left their ecclesi- 
astical associations for the defence of their country, is no 
more to be accounted for by their Episcopacy, than was that 
of Greene by his Quakerism. Such men “ rebelled in spite 
of ancestral opinions,” while in New England the progress 
of free principles “ is all one steady current to the sea.” 

The relative position of the parties is enough to show 
that Episcopacy was not favourable to independence ; the one 
hoping for Episcopacy from the continued submission of the 
colonies to the English Crown, the other hoping to escape 
from Episcopacy by the experiment of revolution. That this 
issue was to be decided by the war, is evident from his own 
statement of the case in Letter XIII. Their interests as a 
denomination were identified with the defeat of the American 
armies. How often do Episcopalians now lament that the 
Revolution was nearly fatal to Episcopacy ! 

Ask the old men, who fought the battles of their country, 
who were their worst enemies, and they will tell of some, 
whom they more feared than British soldiery. Who were 
the guides of the British in their movements and maraud- 
ing expeditions? When the war came, what Puritan minis- 
ter did not advocate the claims of freedom and pray for the 
success of his country’s arms? And where were the Episco- 
palian ministers then? With the champions of Episcopacy, 
such as Jeremiah Learning, pp. 43, 268, the rector of St. 
Paul’s church, Norwalk, Conn., going over to the British, 
leaving his church and town, laid in ashes nor by American 
soldiers, perhaps not by the British. So did Samuel Peters, 
Episcopalian Missionary at Hebron, the lying historian of | 
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Connecticut, the author of “the Blue Laws,” which were 
never dreamed of till he invented them in London, to revenge 
himself upon the rebels, and the mention of which should sear 
every Episcopalian tongue that utters the calumny. So also 
did Rev. Mr. Sayre, of Fairfield, whose “ earnest intercessions 
for their property,” and whose fearless intrepidity in bearing 
a flag when ‘ the flames were raging and the bullets flying’ ”’ 
Dr. C. delights to honour. Also he notices “the burning 
down of” the Church of England building “not by the Brit- 
ish.” Villainous insinuation ! Will he say that it was not done 
by Episcopalian Tories, as in Norwalk ? when he does, he will 
deserve an answer. The very letter from which he makes these 
misrepresentations, and endeavours to make the impression 
that Mr. Sayre, the Church of England Missionary, was favour- 
able to American interests, and that Americans destroyed the 
Episcopalian church, shows conclusively that Mr. S. was a 
Tory, and a bearer of a proclamation from Gov. Tryon so 
insulting,—and brought while hostilities were continued,—that 
the people would not suffer him to remain, and he left with 
the British fleet. One party of the British troops consisted of 
American Tories, and Tories headed the burning parties. All 
this is contained in the letter which he produces to show the 
patriotism of Mr. Sayre, p. 476. If such are the materials 
from which he concludes that ‘ Connecticut is a rich field for 
the annalists of ‘ the Episcopal church,’ let them traverse it 
faithfully.” We believe that the political bearings of such an- 
nals would be such as we have just noticed. We have not 
given the names of all the Episcopalian ministers we know of 
who went over to the British during that war, nor need we 
go farther to show that the Episcopal church was then a 
Tory faction. The facts multiply on our hands, and our space 
forbids enlargement. 

“‘ Roger Williams was not tolerated.” Buthis was not a 
case of toleration; for it did not concern the rights of con- 
science. He was not ordered away because he was a Baptist, 
as is often alleged, for he was not a Baptist then, but a 
congregational minister. The difficulties which led to his ban- 
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ishment were entirely among Congregationalists themselves, 
and related to nothing peculiar to other denominations. 

Nor was he sent away for merely believing or for saying 
that magistrates ought not to interfere in religious matters. 
That he held such sentiments, and that they were alleged 
against him on his trial, is true; but to say that this was 
the ground of his condemnation is not the truth, and we 
submit whether it is not bearing false witness against the : 
Puritans, to allege as the ground of his condemnation that 
which does not embrace the most material part of it. 

He insisted that the government should tolerate sins 
against the first table of the law, including blasphemy of 
eourse ;* a crime which is not tolerated in these days, by 
these sufficiently tolerant states. He also endeavoured to sow 
dissensions among the churches, to alienate and divide the 
colonies, when, being in their infancy, they were scarcely 
able to stand together.t He stirred up the minds of the 
church and people of Salem to opposition to the magistrates. 
He did the same things elsewhere. He was convicted of de- 
faming the magistrates,t and of opposing their authority. He 
held it to be criminal “to tender an oath to an unregenerate 
person, or to pray with such, though wife or children,”’$ and 
he acted out his errors. He renounced and denounced all 
the churches of New England, because they would not 
unite with him in denouncing the civil government which 
they themselves had chosen, and so bitter was he in this ex- 
communication of all Christendom, that he refused to com- 
mune even with his own wife, unless she first renounced the 
communion of all others.|| Such was the charity, the “ equiv- 
ocal beginning, and stray conclusion,” p. 296, of the man, 
who, as some pretend, was “ the father of Toleration !” 

His conduct respecting religious matters is characterized 
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* Gov. Winthrop’s Journal, p. 84. 

+ Ibid p. 86, 88, and Hutchinson's Hist. Mass. I. 41. 
t Mass. Records, 1635. 
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by Cotton Mather as simply “disturbant and offensive.” 
But there were two things relating to the civil government, 
for which it concerned the magistrates to arraign him. One 
was his violent attack upon the patent which the magistrates 
and people regarded as “ the life of the colony.” His vio- 
lence was aimed at the constitution of the state, which is to 
this day regarded as necessary to the well being of the state. 
both as a test of the fidelity of the citizens and an essential 
security in the administration of justice. These were simply 
offences against the state. The rights of conscience and re- 
ligious toleration had nothing to do with them. The question 
then was, Shall this man, with impunity, be suffered to assail 
the constitution, and prosecute a systematic attempt to over- 
turn the whole fabric of government, to defame the magis- 
trates and hinder the administration of justice by denying the 
right to administer an oath, to sow discord and stir up strife ? 
These were the crimes for which he was banished.* They 
judged that his conduct endangered the colony, and what 
then did they do? Imprison, burn, fine, hang him ?—None 
of these things. But after the delay of a year, that the min- 
isters and churches might labour with him and reduce him to 
reason, they sent him out of the colony, out of the way of 
doing mischief to them. 

And after his sentence, he was at his own request suffered 
to remain for about six months without molestation. How 
different was this treatment from that which the English Pu- 
ritans received from the English government and hierarchy, 
who would neither suffer them to leave the country, nor to re- 
main without conformity in all the non-essentials of religion. 

But, whatever may be thought of the banishment of Roger 
Williams, he has himself endorsed its justice by procuring a 
similar sentence upon Gorton and others for similar reasons, 
and seven years later, when from his own experience he should 
have been wiser, and if wrongly treated, more tolerant. We 
do not compare Williams and Gorton as to character, though 
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Dr. C. says that their “ opinions” were alike, p. 79, but their 
treatment was similar, and the grounds of italike. They as- 
sailed the government, abused and contemned the magistracy, 
sowed discords among the people, and awakened just appre- 
hensions of danger from the Indians. 

Gorton, being brought before the court ‘ on some civil con- 
troversie,’ behaved himself so mutinously, seditiously, and out- 
rageously, that he was fined “ and banished.” ‘“ From thence 
he went into Rhode Island, where he affronted what little gov- 
ernment they had, with such intolerable insolencies that he 
was then WHIPPED and sENr OUT OF THAT coLONy”!! 
At Providence, he requited the kindness of Mr. Williams 
with such abuses, that he, with others, implored aid from the 
Massachusetts Bay, to protect them against the outrages of 
these outlaws. The result of his appeal was, they were 
again banished.* 

Now, if it was right for him to instigate the banishment 
and other punishment of the ‘“ Gortonians,” it was right for 
Massachusetts to banish him on similar grounds. If it was 
right for him to appeal to the very same laws by which he had 
suffered, it was right for the people of Massachusetts to 
make the same appeal, to the same tribunal, in respect to him- 
self. 

Let it be remembered, also, that this Gorton is the same 
man, whose manifesto and complaint to the English govern- 
ment has done more, perhaps, than any thing else to fasten 
upon the Puritans the stigma of persecuting the Quakers ; 
and that one of the leading acts which led to that famous appeal 
was caused by Roger Williams himself. 

It is equally worthy of commemoration, that Roger Wil- 
liams, while denouncing the court for interference in religious 
matters, was himself on trial for seditious attempts to induce 
the cuurcues, by their censures, to control if possible the 
action of the magistrates in things both civil and sacred. 

One Baptist, T. Painter, was whipped in 1644, p. 232, 
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not for his opinions on Baptism, but for his shameful contempt 
of court and scandalous conduct, and wrong to his family.* 
There was at that time no law for this whipping, if his reli- 
gious opinions were the subject of judicial investigation. But 
it was a lawful punishment for contempt of court, a crime 
which in this enlightened age and republican government is 
often punished with fine and imprisonment, as it always ought 
to be, and no one but a non-resistant would venture to advo- 
cate the abolition of that righteous law. 

The case of Holmes was similar. 

The people called Baptists, were disorderly ; they were 
disturbers of the peace, sympathizing with the Quakers in 
their views of government, and to some extent imitating their 
turbulent and mischievous conduct. 

They were such as would be disowned by those who now 
bear their name. ‘The historians of that age record mi- 
nutely these facts, and we have this perfect demonstration of 
the truth of what we have asserted, in the fact that numbers 
had embraced those erroneous views, and yet were never dis- 
turbed for their religious opinions, while they continued peace- 
able and quiet citizens.t Gov. Winslow affirms, that though 
they knew the opinions of the man who was whipped, they 
would not have punished him thus for these, “ but had he 
not carried himself so contemptuously toward the authority 
God hath betrusted us, we had never so censured him, and 
therefore he may thank himself, who suffered as an evil-doer, 
in that respect.t 

“ If any differing from us be answerable to this rule in their 
lives and conversation, we po NOT exercise THE CIVIL SWORD 
AGAINST THEM.” 

The Quakers were more severely dealt with, but not with- 
out reason. We hope the time will never come in New 
England, when such Quakers will not receive the punishment 
which they certainly deserve. 





* Winthrop’s Journal, 339, Ed. 1790. 
+ Mather’s Magn. IT. 459-62. 
t Chronicles of the Pilgrims, p. 404-7, and Winthrop’s Journal, 339. 
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They possessed scarcely any of the characteristics of that 
now grave and peaceful sect. ‘They were non-resistants, 
which implied obstinate and turbulent resistance to all govern- 
ment. But who and what were the Quakers, and for what 
were they punished ? 

Nearly all of them when examined were guilty of the 
most gross and intolerable contempt of court, and the senti- 
ments which they uttered there, they gave vent to every 
where. Mary Prince reviled the Governor on the Lord’s 
day as he was going to public worship ; she also wrote to him 
and the magistrates “a letter filled with opprobrious stuff,” 
and when they and the ministers kindly endeavoured to con- 
vince and reform her and others, they redoubled their abuse. 


Robinson was whipped for abusing the court. Stephenson — 


had disturbed a congregation. Mary Dyer denied the law, 
came to bear witness against it, and promised to violate it 
again. Some were banished, but finding that they would re- 
turn to renew their disturbances, they were banished on pain 
of death, if they returned. Some of these returned and some 
of them were executed. Nicholson was found much inclining 
to Quakerism, but refusing to answer directly was dismissed 
with an admonition. John Smith of Salem was imprisoned 
for making disturbance at an ordination, crying out with 
abusive language during the services. Others were whipped 
in “other places for disorderly behaviour, putting people in 
terror, coming into the congregations and calling to the min- 
ister, in the time of public worship, declaring their preaching 
etc. to be an abomination to the Lord. 

They were guilty also of other breaches of the peace.* 
George Wilson and Elizabeth Horton went crying through the 
streets, that the Lord was coming with fire and sword to plead 
for them. Gorton was a “blasphemous Atheist.”’+ ‘Thomas 
Newhouse went into the meeting-house at Boston with a cou- 
ple of glass bottles, and broke them before the congregation, 
and threatened, “ ‘Thus will the Lord break you in pieces !”’ 


* Hutchinson’s Hist. of Mass., I. 187, 204. + Holmes’ Annals, 244. 
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Another time M. Brewster came in with her face all besmear- 
ed as black asacoal. Deborah Wilson went through the 
streets of Salem naked as she came into the world, for which 
she was well whipped ;* and in other instances they came in 
the same plight into the public religious assemblies ;+ others, 
men and women, danced together naked,{ and others still 
apologized for such hideous indecencies.¢ 

Long may it be before such abuses are tolerated in New 
England! ‘To endure them is not toleration, but anarchy. 
Shame on the intolerance that insists on our suffering such 
outrages, as if every thing must be endured but Puritanism ; 
that denies to us the rights of conscience, in favour of the fa- 
naticism or the malignity of these pretenders to the praise of 
liberality. 

But how were peaceable Quakers (for there were some 
such two hundred years ago) treated by the Puritans? Were 
they hung for the heretical and anti-government opinions 
which it was well known they held? During this very pe- 
riod of excitement, turmoil, and of real alarm on the part of 
the Paritans for the stability of their civil and religious institu- 
tions, under the persevering attacks of these declared revolu- 
tionizers, there were those in all these colonies who were 
quiet, though heretical, and consequently unharmed ; a fact 
which shows conclusively, that those who were arraigned, were 
supposed to be guilty of something more than mere heretical 
opinions ; that in public estimation their errors were political 
heresies tending to revolution, and producing disorder and 
crime. 

But let us consider the actual treatment which the Qua- 
kers received from the Puritan magistrates. Four Quakers 
were hung, a number more were banished, and many were 
whipped. Not one of the Quakers was hung for holding he- 
retical opinions. ‘They were all first punished for conduct, 
which is now pronounced worthy of severe inflictions by our 





* Hutchinson's Hist. of Mass., I. 187, 204. 
+ Mather’s Magn., II., 455 and 458. t Ibid. § Ibid. 
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penal code in this enlightened and liberal age. As this did 
not prevent a repetition and aggravation of their outrageous 
conduct, their punishment was increased,—they were banished. 

This was not mere punishment, as we shall see, but an 
effort of the state to extirpate these political cancers. 

In defiance of law and the lash they returned ; and the 
government, perceiving that nothing else would keep the 
coast clear of such disturbers of the peace, enacted a law for 
their banishment on pain of death. 

They were thus banished again, and yet though admonish- 
ed of the inflexibility of the government, they madly rushed 
upon the sword presented to them, and were arrested, tried, 
condemned, and executed. 

So far were they from suffering for their opinions, that 
with all their opinions, and with all their superadded out- 
rageous conduct, they were offered life after conviction, and 
at the gallows, upon this sole condition, that they should 
enjoy it out of the colony’s jurisdiction. But they would 
not consent to this, and suffered. It is the testimony of the 
records, the magistrates, and of the leading men in the col- 
ony, that they desired not their deaths, but their absence ; 
that they were banished to protect the people of the colony, 
rather than to punish them.* 

As to the severity of these inflictions, something of which 
they unquestionably deserved, that is a different matter from 
the question of punishing them atall. It is easy, however, to 
justify it, if the law under which they suffered is justifiable ; 
and whether such banishment for a crime so near to actual re- 
bellion, and involving so much of injury and peril to the colo- 
ny, is not justifiable, let the world judge ; especially consid- 
ering the weakness of the infant colony, not yet compacted, 
the government scarcely established, exposed to intestine diffi- 
culties, and surrounded by hostile tribes of Indians, rendering 
unity still more essential to existence ; remembering also the 








* Mass. Records, Dec. 19, 1660. Declaration of Court, Oct. 18, 1659. 
Mather’s Magn., II. 454, 453, 462. 
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forbearance that offered them life after conviction, and even on 
the very gallows; yet even clemency they would not have, 
unless they might enjoy it their own way. 

Treatment of criminals which would be wrong in the pre- 
sent age and state of the country, their weakness and danger 
might then have justified entirely. 

This severity was not shown peculiarly to Quakers and 
witches ; the criminal code of that day numbered many more 
capital offences than ours does now. Yet it wasno more san- 
guinary or severe than that of the mildest and most benevo- 
lent government then existing in the world ; and it will lose all 
its pre-eminent terrors, if we compare it with the criminal code 
of England, which numbers, to this day, as many capital 
offences, and for more trivial crimes, and yet is sanctioned by 
the whole weight, and character, and influence of the Mother 
Church ; and still more if we remember, that within a year 
past a man was Hung, in North Carolina, for stealing a pair 
of suspenders !! a place where the baleful light of Puritan- 
ism, surely, has not too much abounded. 

If these things are so, who are the men that would cheat 
the world into the belief, that the Puritans were “sinners 
above all the Galileans”’ ? 

The Quakers were men whom that most tolerant colony 
of Rhode Island regarded as dangerous, their principles and 
conduct “ tending to very absolute cutting down, and over- 
turning relations and civiL GOVERNMENT among men if gen- 
erally received.”* And the government judged it requisite to 
commend their extravagant outgoings to the consideration of 
the next general assembly, hoping that such order may be 
taken as will prevent the bad effects of their doctrines and 
endeavours ! ! 

This was in Rhode Island! Tolerant Rhode Island! ! 

In 1665, “The government of Rhode Island passed an 
order to outlaw Quakers, and to seize their estates,” and the 
Quakers of Pennsylvania themselves, many years afterwards, 


— 
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persecuted their brethren the Quakers, by fines, imprisonment 
and confiscation of goods, even without trial, and simply for 
religious dissent.* So that the Quakers were persecuted by 
the Quakers, as well as by Roger Williams and the Puritans 
of Massachusetts!! What then must have been the character 
of this people, with whom Massachusetts dealt not as errorists 
but as insurrectionists? For it must be remembered that she 
alone must bear the burden of this reproach, if any is deserved. 

But what was the wrong done to the worst of these people, 
in the cases of greatest severity which are recorded? Was it 
wrong to prevent women from going through the streets, 
naked as they were born? Wrong to prevent women from going 
stark naked into the congregations of the faithful, among men 
and women, young men and maidens, children and all, to ex- 
pose their shamelessness, and to debauch the minds of the 
people, under the false plea of toleration? Is it wrong to 
banish those who will not otherwise be hindered from sacri- 
ficing a dog, as the prelude to a promiscuous dance of men 
and women together naked! ! If it is, what shall be said of 
the legislators of Connecticut, who, in 1845, enacted a law 
abridging the liberty of brothel keepers? And if they raise the 
plea of religious toleration, ought that to exempt them from 
the operation of this law? There are those who complain of 
the intolerance of this law. Is it wrong to convict of scan- 
dalous contempt of court, and to punish accordingly ? Wrong 
to convict of slander in 1840 or 1660? Wrong to punish 
bold and malignant defamation of magistrates and ministers, 
and to hinder systematic and persevering attempts to break 
down the laws and the government, to effect a revolution 
not only in society, but in the civil institutions of the land ? 
Is it wrong to prevent men, whether fanatics or malignants, from 
breaking bottles amidst the congregations of peaceful worship- 
pers, and other. similar abuses? and is it wrong to end such 
mischiefs, though it be by banishment on pain of death, and 
by executing such severe enactments when nothing else will 





* Mather’s Magn., II. 456, 560. 
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keep the coast clear of such men and their intolerable abuses ? 
and if we have found a better way of doing this, it may be 
owing quite as much to their wisdom and virtues as to our own. 

Their general principles tended to universal liberty. 
Their institutions tended to the same result, and these facts are 
evidence, of no small moment, of the nature and tendency of 
their views of religious liberty. When has not religious liberty 
been the forerunner of civil freedom? Making allowance, 
also, for the circumstances in which they were placed, the age 
in which they lived, and their want of knowledge on these 
subjects, we must accord to them the honour of surpassing the 
world in their enlarged views of human rights, and their de- 
votion to the cause of liberty ; and to overlook these facts and 
principles is to give a partial and unjust and false view of the 
subject. It is to misrepresent, if not to slander, the Puritans. 

Isaac Newton discovered the law of attraction, which has 
given a new face to the philosophy of the physical universe 
ever since his day, but he did not understand many of the 
plainest applications of that profound doctrine with which 
every school-boy is now familiar. Shall pretenders to phi- 
losophy now revile him for this ignorance? With the same 
justice are the Puritans reviled for their ignorance of some 
applications of their glorious doctrine of toleration, by those who 
coolly pronounce all Christendom, excepting themselves, des- 
titute of a valid ministry, and valid ordinances, or even church 
estate, merely because they are not suspended by a certain 
old rusty broken chain—like Bishop Onderdonk,—or because 
they do not believe in the animal magnetism of a chain of 
hands and arms and heads. 

Thus have we disposed of Dr. C.’s specific charges. But 
the Reviewer aims nearly all his strictures at the colony of 
Massachusetts Bay. Suppose we grant that he has proved 
their character to be as mercenary, and sordid, and tyrannical, 
and persecuting, as he would have us believe they were :— 

MaAssaCHUSETTS CAME FROM THE BOSOM OF THE CHURCH 
or ENGLAND, WITHOUT THAT THOROUGH REFORMATION WHICH 
CHARACTERIZED THE OTHER coLoniES. The Pilgrims at 
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Plymouth were separatists. ‘They believed that the corrup- 
tions of the Church of England required an entire separation ; 
they had thoroughly investigated the subject of church gov- 
ernment, and had deliberately settled down upon the Con- 
gregational form. ‘They followed the teachings of the Bible, 
as they supposed, in making their ecclesiastical organization a 
complete democracy. 

It was from this that they learned the grand idea of ap- 
plying the democratic principle in civil government. In 1620 
they had a government established according to those simple 
and democratic forms, and this was, in respect to government, 
the model colony. 

As to New Haven, Cotton Mather, who reveres sufficiently 
Cotton and the magnates at the Bay, acknowledges that Da- 
venport went to New Haven from Massachusetts to attempt 
“a yet stricter conformity to the word of God, in settling of 
all matters, both civil and sacred ;” and the result confirms 
the statement of the historian. (Mather’s Magn., I. 296.) 

By the same infallible test, we determine that Connecticut 
had a similar origin. They enacted the first constitution the 
world had ever seen, and one which for liberality and wisdom 
has hardly been excelled to this day. They established tolera- 
tion among their fundamental laws, and whatever may have 
been their theories, they maintained the principle thus estab- 
lished as consistently as ever it has been in the world. 

But Massachusetts was settled by Church of England men, 
deserving indeed the name of Puritan, yet very far from having 
made the progress which Plymouth and the other colonies had 
made. 

The proof of the semi-Episcopalian character of the 
Massachusetts colony, is found in the farewell of the Rev. 
Francis Higginson to England. “ He called his children and 
the other passengers to the stern of the ship, to take their 
last sight of their native country,” and said, “ Farewell, dear 
England! Farewell the Church of God in England,” etc. 
“We do not go to New England, as separatists from the 
Church of England.” These are the words of the founder 
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of the ecclesiastical institutions of Massachusetts. So the 
letter from the Arabella, which brought over the Governor 
and Deputy, and Assistants, and the charter, the constitution 
and the government of the colony, declares that they are 
“those who esteem* it an honour to call rue Cuurcn or 
EncGianp our pear Moruer, and acknowledging, that such 
hope and part as we have obtained in the common salvation, we 
have received in her bosom and sucked from her breast. We 
leave it not, therefore, as loathing that milk wherewith we 
were nourished there, but blessing God for the parentage and 
education, as MEMBERS OF THE SAME BODY, shall always 
rejoice in her good, and unfeignedly grieve for any sorrow that 
shall ever betide her, etc.” 

They desire, also, an interest in the “ prayers and affec- 
tions” of their brethren in and of the Church of England. 
Hubbard represents them as “ quite afloat at first, respecting 
the subject of an ecclesiastical platform for themselves.” 
They were “not” (like those of New Plymouth) “ aforehand 
moulded into any order or form of church government,’’+ 
And the Reviewer concedes that they were not so far Puritan- 
ized as to wish to leave the Episcopalian Church of England. 
“They knew enough to dislike ‘some things in the discipline 
and ceremonies of the church of England,’ and also, ‘ that 
pattern of separation set up before them at Plymouth.’ ”+ 

He also claims that this darkness continued “ for years,” 
“until Mr. Cotton and Mr, Hooker came over,”+ (and they 
did not arrive till 1633,) though they were partially enlight- 
ened in the mean time.f 

«“ Even Higginson, and Hooker, and Cotton, were still 
ministers of the Church of England.” Winthrop, the first 
governor of Massachusetts who resided in the colony, was 
“in England a conformist,” though “loving ‘ Gospel purity ’ 
even to Independency.”’|| 





* Pp. 157, 158. + P. 159. 
t P. 180. § Bancroft, I. 343. l) P. 354. 
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They were Puritans of the primitive caste, wishing only 
for a reformation of the Church of England, but not regard- 
ing it as so corrupt as to require of them a separation from it. 

So when the Browns accused the first settlers at Salem 
of separation from the Church of England, the ministers re- 
plied that “ they were neither Separatists nor Anabaptists ; 
that they did not separate from the Church of England, nor 
FROM THE ORDINANCES OF Gop THERE, but only from the 
corruptions and disorders of that church.”* The principles 
of Mr. Skelton were like those of Mr. Higginson.t 

There can be no doubt from these confessions, and histor- 
ical facts and concessions, that the first settlers of Massachu 
setts were, at the first, of the Church of England, and, in this 
respect, different from any of the other colonies. 

Their charter was given to them as “Church of Eng- 
land” men, and they had then no thought of being any thing 
else ; and every quotation from that charter which the Re- 
viewer makes to prove the mercenary character of the colo- 
ny, (though he quotes it against the Plymouth colony, who 
had no more concern in it than Dr. C. himself,) recoils upon 
Episcopacy with far greater force than it falls upon Puritanism. 

But there is another feature of this history that bears yet 
more decisively upon the fact, that Massachusetts was indebt- 
ed to Episcopacy for her “ persecuting ” spirit. 

In every other colony the state followed the church, and 
grew out of it; in this the state anticipated the church. In 
Plymouth, the political organization was about eighteen years 
after the organization of their church ;{ and both were “a 
strict democracy.” 

In Connecticut and New Haven, also, the church preceded 
the state, and the practice of Congregationalism prepared 
the way for, and led to, a similar democratic constitution 
of the body politic. In each of these three colonies the 
church is older than the town, and the town older than the 
confederacy of towns which constitutes the commonwealth. 





* Mather’s Magn., 1. 68. t p.328. t Bancroft, I. 300,309, 320, 322. 
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They learned from the Bible how to govern themselves in 
the church, and from the church how to govern themselves 
in the state. 

But in Massachusetts the process was reversed. Their 
charter from the king was their only constitution. This 
placed the legislative and executive powers of the plantation 
in the hands of a close corporation beyond the ocean. And, 
although it fell into the hands of men more liberal and en- 
lightened than most men of their church or nation in that 
age, yet they were Episcopalians, some of them yet conform- 
ists, and some even royalists; and their governor himself 
“averse to pure democracy.” ‘Their body politic, and their 
legislation was begun in England, by a few men whose pow- 
er, amounting to little less than that of royalty itself, was ex- 
tended over all the rest of the colony; and it was not until 
after they had transferred themselves and their charter to 
America, and tasted of the influence of Congregationalism, 
that they conferred any new franchises or power to the emi- 
grants. 

The charter was obtained in 1626. Mr. Higginson went 
over in the next year, but as yet the settlers at the Bay were 
without one valuable franchise ;* and as to their “form of 
church government,” they were “agreed little further than ”’ to 
conform to the Bible.+ 

But, convinced that some improvement should be made 
in the discipline of the church, they consulted with their 
brethren at Plymouth what steps to take; and instructed by 
them out of the word, and thus convinced of their duty, they 
adopted Congregationalism as their form of church govern- 
ment. 

Thus their church estate was formed with the concur- 
rence of “ Endicott, an Episcopalian yesterday, but convert- 
ed to-day to Plymouth separation, by a Plymouth Doctor.” t 
Had they like their “‘ Plymothean”’ neighbours, studied faithful- 
ly the word of God, and settled their minds on this subject 


* Bancroft’s U.S. I. 345. + Mather’s Magn., I. 66. t Review, p. 180. 
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before they commenced their political establishment, they 
would, doubtless, like the other colonies, have been more dem- 
ocratic and more tolerant. It was not till 1630 that the gov- 
ernment and charter—the corporation—came over; and al- 
though in the autumn following they extended the franchises 
of the corporation, yet they did not relinquish the right to 
determine by election who should, and who should not, be ad- 
mitted to the privileges of the corporation. The next year 
they limited that privilege to church members, and two years 
afterward Mr. Cotton and Mr. Hooker came over. So that 
unwise and offensive limitation was to be traced to their Epis- 
copalian tendencies, rather than to Mr. Cotton’s influence. 

They had not yet unlearned the doctrine of church and 
state union under which they were brought up in England, in 
the bosom of that ‘“‘ Dear Mother,” from whose “ breasts” 
they had “ sucked” this “milk.” “ Endicott, an Episcopa- 
lian,” had tasted of the sweets of power before he was “ con- 
verted by the Plymouth Doctor ;” and it is not easy for im- 
perfect human nature to relinquish power. 

We need add no more at present to show that their 
‘Church of England” affinities furnish the reason why Mas- 
sachusetts was not as free from stain as her sister colonies. 

It will be remembered that we do not at all allow Dr. C.’s 
assertions of severity and intolerance, as levelled against Mas- 
sachusetts. They are almost entirely based upon garbled quo 
tations or misquotations, or upon worthless authorities, or gross 
exaggerations, or consist of false inferences, or base insin- 
uations. 

But if it had all been true, he himself provides the an- 
swer, that this was but the working of the leaven of Episco- 
palian exclusiveness; while, the other colonies being first 
rooted and grounded in Congregationalism, exhibited conduct 
worthy of the noblest memorial. 

Some of her leading men may have been too stern and 
unyielding in the administration of justice ; rigid in the exer- 
cise of their own virtues, they may not have been sufficiently 
indulgent toward the loose principles of others. But the 
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stories of Gulliver are not more incredible, than that their 
conduct sustained the comparison he makes of such men with 
Tiberias and the Inquisition. 

It is more likely that Dr. Coit should falsify than that the 
glorious commonwealth of Massachusetts should have come 
of such a “ bloodthirsty,” “cruel,” and “ oppressive” colony 
as it is represented by him to have been. It is incredible that 
Boston, the mirror that reflects the feelings and the principles 
of the commonwealth at the bay, whose heart is in Fanueil 
Hall, “the cradle of liberty,” should have been trained up 
from infancy to maturity in such a school of oppression and 
tyranny. It is as true of states asof men, “ Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not de- 
part from it ;” and the converse of this is equally true,— 
** Thorns and snares are in the way of the froward.” The 
rod of tyranny is never relinquished. The theatre of op- 
pression is purified only with blood. The exercise of despotic 
power is restrained only by revolution. 

We say again, it is 1ncREDIBLE that the Massachusetts 
which Dr. C. describes, produced the Massachusetts which so 
early sounded the tocsin of liberty and thundered in the Re- 
volution, and without whose efforts to break the British yoke, 
we might now be paying taxes without representation, and 
sitting under the egis of English Episcopacy,,and paying 
tithes of all we possess, even to the mint, and anise, and cum- 
min, to such men as Dr. Coit, beside our own ecclesiastical 
burdens, as our brethren doin England. The absurdity of 
his arguments proves the falsity of his facts, and the falsity of 
his alledged facts shows, as we have seen, the worthlessness 
of his conclusions. It is a pitiful spectacle to see a man in 
his station, with the bishops and clergy who have endorsed 
his perversion of history, occupying a position in which we 
see not how they can be screened from the charge of wilful 
falsehood and deliberate calumny, with “ malice aforethought.”’ 

Another still more important topic is the Toryism of this 
book, and consequently of not a few of the bishops and clergy 
of “ the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States.” 
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This book is “a confession of judgment” to that charge, 
and as the facts exist we are glad to know it. 

They go with Charles for the prerogative, and with Laud 
for the royal and Episcopal supremacy, with the Tories be- 
fore the Revolution of 1689, and with the Tories here, before 
and during the Revolution of 1776. 

They show it by their sympathy with Laud and with 
Charles, by their apologies both for their conduct and their 
principles, by their opposition to free principles, to democra- 
cy, to republican government, to the progress which the 
Puritans actually made, and to the advance of free principles 
under their auspices. 

Hear Dr. C.’s sympathy for the “old tormented archbish- 
op” and “ Laud’s harmless superstition,” p. 331. ‘ Let Laud 
and High Commission Judges pass as samples of compara- 
tive innocence,” p. 332. “I feel as if it were any thing 
but sin to defend fhim.” “ Venerable, but alas, Episcopal 
Lambeth! the blood of two of your archbishops, MARTYRED 
by Romanists and by Puritans, proclaims who were your 
worst enemies, and how earnestly you have contended for 
the faith once delivered to the Saints, by “the armour of 
RIGHTEOUSNESS ON THE RIGHT HAND AND ON THE LEFT.” 

. 78. 

. His sympathy for such a bitter persecutor as Laud, shows 
his own intolerance. It shows his opposition to the great 
principles of liberty which the Puritans maintained against all 
the power of the church and the state, whatever may have 
been their imperfections, for the hierarchy was as earnestly 
devoted to the prerogatives of the crown as to the suprema- 
cy of the king in the church, the pre-eminence of the bishops 
and the uniformity of the ceremonies. This is a matter that 
Dr. Coit keeps out of sight, and yet it is the great fact to be 
remembered in studying that whole period of history. 

To frown upon the Puritans’ resistance to civil and ec- 
clesiastical tyrranny, and upon their earnest advocacy of free- 
dom, is a full confession of his readiness to submit to both ; 
and to defend the men as he does, is to endorse their princi- 
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ples. He shows also in various other ways the affinities of 
himself and his party for the principles which in the reign of 
Charles II. were denominated “ Tory.” 

Laud, with whom they so heartily sympathize as a martyr 
‘contending for the faith,” “by the armour of RIGHTEOUSNESS” 
(p. 78), was a man who, from his elevation to the primacy, 
was a “ zealous supporter of the hated administration of Buck- 
ingham,” and “ was also the most active member of the high 
commission court, the arbitrary and severe proceedings of 
which were so justly odious to the nation.”’* 

Such was the feeling of the nation in reference to the 
archbishop that the long parliament at once impeached him, 
afterward tried him for high treason, papistry and cruelty, 
and finally by a bill of attainder condemned him to death for 
high treason, and he was beheaded by a parliament not Pu- 
ritan in the sense of Dr. Coit; but by one, every one of whose 
members was a conformist to the archbishop’s own church.t 

Besides all this, Dr. Coit and our Episcopalian hierarchy 
show their Toryism by their approbation of the profligate 
tyrant Charles LI. 

They honour him as the author of “ the abolition of death 
by fire, and of the passage of the habeas corpus act,” which 
were extorted from him by the spirit of liberty in the com- 
mons,{ which had originated with the Puritans, and been 
fostered by them, and for which Dr. C. seems almost ready 
to commit them to the flames. “Such was the state of the 
country, that Charles was oBLIGED TO GIvE way to some 
popular measures, and the great palladium of civil liberty, 
the habeas corpus bill, passed.’’$ 

“ Like his father, he determined to govern without” a par- 
liament. No sovereign in Europe was more absolute than 
he. ‘ Had he been an active prince, the fetters of tyranny 
might have been completely riveted.” ‘He was a most 
dishonourable and heartless monarch and man.”’||_ “ Scotland, 


—$—$—$—— 


* Am. Encyc. 7.442. + Neal’s Hist. Pur'ns, 1.350. 1 II. 286. 
§ Am. Encyec. 3. 90. || Am. Encye. 3. 91. 
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driven into insurrection by his arbitrary attempt to restore 
Episcopacy, was at length completely dragooned into submis- 
sion, and the relics of the Covenanters were suppressed with 
circumstances of great barbarity.”* This is the man whom 
Dr. Coit and the bishops and clergy who admire the meek- 
ness of Laud, revere as a generous and tolerant and liberal- 
minded prince. But besides his despotism in civil matters, 
and his profligacy in domestic and social life, and besides 
many cases of individual suffering for non-conformity and of va- 
ried severities inflicted on Dissenters, “ near EIGHT THOUSAND 
Protestant Dissenters PERISHED in prison in the reign of 
King Charles II.” “They suffered in their trades and es- 
tates, within the compass of three years, at least two millions.” + 
How many of those fifteen hundred Quakers did this same 
king persecute and imprison? and how many of those three 
hundred and fifty Quakers who died of their sufferings in prison, 
must this same king answer for ?{ Their blood cries out against 
him. 

And the want of a cap or a tippet was just as fatal to the 
standing of the Puritan ministers as Popery or Atheism. But 
“the Act of Uniformity was a triumphal overthrow of papal 
machinations,” p. 55. By this he says that he means to in- 
sinuate or assert that Puritans were leagued with papists and 
similar to them. But how ridiculous to pretend that they 
who suffered from the Act of Uniformity were more like pa- 
pists than they who made it!! Does the man expect to be 
believed, even by the most foolish dupe of Episcopalianism, 
when asserting, as he largely does, the similarity of papistry and 
Puritanism? pp. 49, 55, 80,81; and that Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians are more like Roman Catholics than Epis- 
copalians are, including Bishop Doane with his crucifix and 
altar, Bishop Whittingham editing Palmer on the Church, 
Bishop Onderdonk not yet deposed, and Pusey and Newman 
and Laud; or than Episcopacy itself, with its hierarchy, its 





* Amer. Encye. 3. 91. + Neal’s Hist. 2. 322. t P. 321,322. 
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baptismal regeneration, its denials of the right of private 
judgment? etc.* 

But these are only “ the self-defensive severities of Eng- 
land.” So it is only self-defence to eject two thousand faithful 
ministers for nothing but that they cannot in conscience wear 
every tittle of your prescribed dress and use every absurd or 
wicked ceremony in worship ; it is but self-defence to imprison 
some sixty thousand or more of godly persons for such rea- 
sons, until about ten thousand of them perish under those se- 
verities ! 

We notice these things to show how ready he is to apolo- 
gize for, and defend the Tory clergy and court ; while all this 
time the conforming clergy are preaching up the doctrines of 
passive obedience and the Divine right of kings and bishops, 
and inculcating the duty of submitting to this tyrranny and 
persecution without a murmur. 

Nor are we much disturbed by what he intended for de- 
nunciation, when he says, “ The blood of Strafford and Laud 
and Charles I. will stain their annals forever,” p.35. “ Pu- 
ritan ministers preached down Strafford and Laud and 
Charles, and Puritan emmissaries of state dragged them to the 
block,” p. 36. ‘They were the radicals and destructives of 
their day,” p. 35. So they were in 1776, and Episcopacy 
then was “conservative,” as we have seen, just as Dr. C, is 
now. They were then as hearty denouncers of “ rebellion to 
tyrants,” as Dr. C.or any of the conservatives of 1648. 
We do not fear the responsibility of endorsing the efforts of 





* “There is a curious coincidence between Popery and Puritanism, i. e. 
their multiplying the notes of the church, beyond those given in the ancient 
creeds. The creeds say that the church is one, holy, catholic, apostolic, i. e. has 
four notes or marks. But Popery, by Bellarmine, says she has fifteen, and 
Congregationalism, by Bartlett, that she has seven. Both indulge private judg- 
ment on such a subject.” p. 452. Very well. Episcopacy has this same curi- 
ous coincidence” with Popery, or it has not. If it has, will Dr. Coit answer 
his argument; if not, then Episcopalians have no private judgment upon the 
marks of a true church—wuicn ? 

This attempt at argument proves, to our satisfaction, that the Reviewer has 
very little judgment of any sort. 
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the Puritans to burst the fetters of that bondage. If there 
was one reason why the patriot should by force resist the 
sovereign in 1776, there were an hundred why he should do it 
in 1648. If ever oppression justified a resort to arms, and 
the effusion of blood, it was when Charles II. attempted with 
his soldiery the seizure of the men in parliament who dared 
to speak for freedom, and, by every illegal exaction, extorted 
the money which the law and the parliament refused ; and he 
who, with the light of this day, defends such tyranny against 
the patriotic resistance of the Hampdens and Eliots of that day, 
is a baser tory than he who burned the homes of his “ dissent- 
ing”’ countrymen in 1776. 

See how this republican doctor, and these bishops and 
clergy despise the Puritans’ struggles for freedom. 

Hear him censuring the resistance of New England to the 
tyranny of Edmund Andross—“ an Episcopal governor” who 
came to deprive the people of every vestige of liberty—as 
persecution of Episcopalians, p. 231-234 ; and how did they 
persecute even him? They would not give up to him THEIR 
houses of worship, and ring for him THEIR bells, p. 205. Nay, 
so terrible and bloody was this persecution, that not a “ Puri- 
tan truckman among them all would have travelled from his 
path one hair’s breadth, to allow the Liturgy to be joined in 
with less distraction ;” at least he guesses it was so, for he 
confesses he does not know, p. 205. And this is a specimen 
of his ability to “ match every grievance in England with its 
parallel here,” p. 67. It is even so. 

“ The ‘sovereign people’ are dragging” us to “the preci- 
pice ;” “affright at the consequence of too much liberty” 
‘does not surprise” him!! p. 234. ‘Such are some of the re- 
sults of intelligent apprehension,” p. 235. “ Multitudes think 
that” “the right which they [our fathers] assumed to think 
for themselves in religion, and to act for themselves in _poli- 
Aics,” is fraught with every peril. He dreads the levelling and 
revolving system of politics, p. 235. ‘“ Who, by and by, there 
may be to rejoice in the doctrine, that “rebellion to tyrants is 
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obedience to God,” “taught by the Puritans of the last and 
the preceding century, is concealed beneath a dark horizon.”’ 

“ But I will not dwell upon a strain which may Lay my- 
SELF OPEN TO A SUSPICION OF POLITICAL PREFERENCES 
AND PARTISANSHIP, which I neither feel nor entertain,” p. 
237. The foolish tory is conscious that he has proved his dis- 
gust for our popular institutions, though for the sake of the 
ecclesiastical bearing of the argument, he will not blot a sin- 
gle line. If the pages just referred to have any meaning, 
they demonstrate his full conviction that the popular element 
in our institutions will bring ruin to the country, that it is al- 
ways dangerous in its tendency, and, in connexion with his 
sympathy for Laud, his defence of the Charleses, his praises 
of the stability and benefits of monarchy, show infallibly his 
political preferences. They are just the same that controlled 
Episcopacy in the war of the Revolution. 

We, on the other hand, regard the popular element in our 
civil institutions as their glory and their salvation. We believe 
that the people both can and will govern themselves, unless 
Episcopacy should prevail in the land ; and Dr. Coit confesses 
that to Puritanism the country is indebted for this popular 
element. This is the difference between us; let the country 
and the world judge. 

Our limits forbid the notice, in the present number, of in- 
numerable errors, which render this book worthy of a place 
beside the immortal Sam Peters’s History of Connecticut and 
Baron Munchausen. No man is competent to appreciate the 
history of Puritanism, unless he can free his mind from the 
twin heresies of legitimacy in government and succession in 
the church. 

He who cannot perceive how the magistrate, who exer- 
cises “the powers that be” in virtue of his election by the 
people, is as truly “ ordained of God,” and is as truly “the 
minister of God,’’* as if he assumed those powers in virtue of 
his hereditary descent from a monarch, has no capacity to 


* Rom. 13. 
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perceive the excellency of Puritanism in the state. So he, who 
cannot see how the persons who shall bear the commission of 
Christ, as ministers of his gospel, may, by divine authority, 
be designated to that office by that “church of the living 
God, which is the p1Luar and ground of the TrRuTH,”* as well 
as by a succession of bishops, some of whom are only PrLLars 
of saltt to warn the world to avoid their abominations, is not 
capable of judging of the merits of Puritanism in the church. 

We have in this book new and substantial evidence that 
these errors are as inseparable as the Siamese twins. Cut off 
either of them, and both will die. We thus find additional 
encouragement to hope, that the reaction of our admirable free 
civil institutions upon the erroneous ecclesiastical systems of 
the land will become one of the most powerful means of their 
recovery from error. 


ARTICLE III. 


JOHNSON’S REVIEW OF HOPKINS’S EXAMINATION OF 
JOSH. 10: 12-15, REVIEWED. 


By Rev. T. M. Horxins, Pastor Pres. Ch. Racine, W. T. 


A Review of the Rev. T. M. Hopkins’s Examination of 
Josh. 10: 12-15. By Professor H. M. Johnson, Metho- 
dist Quarterly Review, October 1845. 


Tue Reviewer introduces himself to the reader in the fol- 
lowing strain of purest fustian. “The Biblical Reposi- 
tory for Jan. 1845, presents us with a full grown, and per- 
haps timely delivery, of a German embryo idea, in the shape 
of a profound doubt of the genuineness of the passage in 
Joshua, giving account, that the sun and moon stood still; 





* 1 Tim. 3, 15. t Gen. 19, 26. 
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which doubt grows in the mind of the writer into a certainty 
of disbelief, duly compacted with ligamentous evidence, au- 
thority and criticism; and arrayed withal in the necessary 
argumental investments. We wish to unfold the wrappages 
of this new-born, before its strength shall have become con- 
solidated ; to dissect its members and prove whether there 
be in it a life which may not die.” 

By the time we had concluded this, we entertained sound 
fears, that it was all over with us; we had even settled in 
our own mind upon an epitaph: “ Alas, poor Yorick !” 
Because, having seen that our “ embryo idea” was threat- 
ened with “dissection,” we thought it possible, that a like 
fate awaited ourselves: on more mature reflection, however, 
we have been led to regard what is past, on the part of the 
Reviewer, only a “‘ timely,” and as we would fondly hope, 
“safe delivery” of a vast amount of wind. 

Finding ourselves, therefore, still in the land of the living, 
we shall endeavour to show to the satisfaction of every reason- 
able man, that “ this new-born” does, in fact, “ contain in 
it a life which may not die.” 

At the very outset of his enterprise, the Reviewer seeks 
to secure a verdict in his favour, and to make all necessary 
provision against prospective defeat, by representing, that all 
such speculations as this, which he is about to “ dissect,” are 
the legitimate offspring of German Rationalism. How easy 
thus to overthrow an antagonist! Who can entertain a 
doubt after this, that the sun and moon stood still, according 
to “‘ The book of Jasher ?”’ 

Homer has somewhere related that a snail, on looking out 
of his shell, saw a frog leaping by ; and being seized with 
a desire to leap in like manner, forthwith crept out for that 
purpose ; but upon making trial of his leaping powers, soon 
found that he must first build himself a stool. Here we 
have, if we are not utterly deceived, the veritable and main 
object of all such manceuvres. In order to enable the reader 
to see clearly and judge correctly in this matter, he must 
look through glasses smoked with slanderous suspicion ! 
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There is not a candid man on earth, one, over whose intellect 
the smell of thought ever passed, who would discover, on 
reading the Examination, the faintest traces of that form of 
Infidelity. 

“Success,” says Johnson, (the Dr., not the Professor,) 
“inspires courage:”’ and having met with no insurmount- 
able obstacles in getting through with an introduction, the 
Reviewer girds up the energies of his pen to the task of meet- 
ing the arguments brought forward in support of the doc- 
trine of the Examination. We shall endeavour to accom- 
pany him, at an humble distance, if possible,—to learn the 
fate of our unhappy idea; and if it is slain, “ be in at the 
death.” He condescends to shed a ray of hope upon our pros- 
pects, by admitting the first argument in all its force: the 
argument (see Biblical Repository for January, 1845, p. 
107) is, “Joshua 10: 12-15, is evidently an interruption 
of the narrative ; an interruption, which, when considered 
with reference to its own statement at the close, destroys the 
credibility of the passage.” It is there added in explana- 
tion, “the reader has only to leave it out, and he will find 
a well connected account of a series of events, in all parts 
perfectly consistent with itself.” ‘True,’ says the Re- 
viewer,—“ and the same may be said of any paragraph in any 
narrative of events, occurring successively, and not necessa- 
rily dependent on one another.” But we ask if these state- 
ments are not so dependent one on the other, that the credi- 
bility of v. 15, “ And Joshua returned and all Israel with him 
unto the camp at Gilgal,” is hopelessly lost, if the rest of the 
narrative (v. 16 et. seq.) be true? How can Joshua and all 
Israel with him, return from Makkedah to Gilgal, a distance 
of some thirty-three or thirty-four miles, the evening of the 
day on which they had achieved so signal a victory, and yet 
be at Makkedah (see v. 16) to bring out the five kings to 
slay them? If Joshua and all Israel with him, have returned 
to Gilgal, they are not at Makkedah as is stated in the sub- 
joined text : which now of these two conflicting statements 
must we give up? 
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In order to escape, if possible, from this difficulty, the 
Reviewer endeavors to separate verse 15 from the rest of 
the suspicious passage. He admits that all commentators 
have found a difficulty in it, which they knew not what to do 
with ; and that the statement therein made is not reconcila- 
ble with the surrounding text. (See Methodist Quarterly 
Review, pp. 507, 508.) But his labours to save the remain- 
der, when he has given up verse 15, amount to but little, as 
we shall soon see. With what a grace, the complaint of cut- 
ting knots instead of untying them, comes from a man that 
finds it necessary so soon to introduce the knife! Especially 
is this the case, when, in the course of his efforts to defend 
the rest of the passage, he becomes so thoroughly convinced 
of the hopelessness of his cause as to express a willingness 
to give up all after the appeal in verse 13, “Is not this writ- 
ten ?”’ etc. (Review, p. 508.); 

The controversy then would seem to be narrowed down 
to a very small compass; but no, we go for the whole, and 
nothing less. ‘There is such a marked family likeness in all 
the parts as to force us to the belief, that they belong to- 
gether ; and since we are favoured with a sight at the Book 
from which the whole appears to have been taken, we shall 
prefer to present ‘“‘ an extract,” a larger one than the dis- 
puted passage, yet one that embraces it, to satisfy the reader 
we have judged correctly in deciding, that inasmuch as in 
life they have been most firmly united, in death they should 
not be parted. 

The reader will of course allow himself to smile at the 
idea just advanced ; yet it is most true, “The Book of Ja- 
sher’”’ is now lying before me ; the veritable "wn “Ev, “ Sepher 
Hajasher,” (literally ‘ correct record,”) with its chapters and 
verses and with the passage in dispute, is at hand! We 
shall quote it in its English dress, presuming the Reviewer 
will be satisfied with the assurance, that it claims to have been - 
originally written in Rabbincal Hebrew, to have been dis- 
covered in Jerusalem, when the city was taken by Titus, and 
to have been first printed at Venice, A. D. 1613. So much 
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for its authentic antiquity! What could be more satis- 
factory ? 

If there is any thing of the ridiculous and absurd in this 
representation, it belongs neither to us nor our cause. Our 
Professor must share it, for aught we see, with no one,—since 
it is exclusively his. He maintains, as we shall soon see, that 
it was altogether “ reasonable to suppose, that a poetic ac- 
count of this great miracle was actually in circulation, before 
history, with a graver pen, enacted the imperishable record” ! 
(Review, p. 509.) A book containing the famous extract, 
a volume as large as the entire Pentateuch, written and put 
in circulation, after the miracle of stopping the sun had been 
performed and before that miracle had been recorded by the 
sacred historian, a flying scroll which has been sailing through 
the heavens, lo, these thirty-five hundred years, has finally 
alighted upon our table, here before us! credat qui po- 
test ; non ego. He who can receive this, ought surely never 
to be accused of not believing enough. 

The reader, itis presumed, and possibly the Reviewer, will 
be glad to see the entire passage from which the verses in dis- 
pute are thought to have been taken. He can then deter- 
mine for himself, whether there be any good reason for stop- 
ping at the appeal in the midst of verse 13,—as suggested 
by the Professor,—regarding that which precedes it as a true 
record of an event which actually took place, and that which 
follows, to the end of verse 13, the original extract. 


Book or Jasuer, Cuaprer 88: 63. 


“ And when they were smiting, the day was declining towards 
evening, and Joshua said in the sight of all the people, 


Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, 

And thou moon in the valley of Ajalon, 

Until the nation shall have avenged itself upon its enemies. 
And the Lord hearkened to the voice of Joshua, 

And the sun stood stillin the midst of the heavens, 

And it stood still six and thirty (ern>) times, or moments, 
And the moon also stood still, 

And hasted not to go down a whole day. 
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And there was no day like that before it or after it, 
That the Lord hearkened to the voice of a man, 
For the Lord fought for Israel.” 


Cuapter 89. 


(1) “Then spake Joshua this song, on the day that the Lord 
had given the Amorites into the hand of Joshua, and the children ol 
Israel ; and he said, in the sight of all Israel, 


(2) Thou hast done mighty things, O Lord, 
Thou hast performed great deeds, 
Who is like unto thee ? 
My lips shall sing to thy name. 
(3) My goodness, my fortress, my high tower, 
I will sing a new song unto thee, 
Thou art the strength of my salvation. 
(4) All the kings of the earth shall praise thee, 
The princes of the world shall sing to thee, 
The children of Israel shall rejoice in thy salvation, 
They shall sing and praise thy power. 
(5) To thee, O Lord, did we confide ; 
We said, thou art our God, 
For thou wast our shelter 
And strong tower against our enemies. 
To thee we cried and were not ashamed, 
In thee we trusted and were delivered ; 
When we cried unto thee thou didst hear our voice, 
Thou didst deliver our souls from the sword, 
Thou didst show unto us thy grace, 
Thou didst give unto us thy salvation, 
Thou didst rejoice our hearts with thy strength. 
Thou didst go forth for our salvation, 
With thine arm thou didst redeem thy people, 
Thou didst answer us from the heavens of thy holiness, 
Thou didst save us from ten thousands of people. 
The sun and moon stood still in heaven, (see Hab. 3: 11) 
And thou didst stand in thy wrath against our oppressors, 
And didst command thy judgments over them. 
All the princes of the earth stood up, 
The kings of the nations had gathered themselves together, 
They were not moved at thy presence. 
They desired thy battles. 
Thou didst rise against them in thine anger, 
And didst bring down thy wrath upon them ; 
Thou didst destroy them in thine anger, 
And cut them off in thine heart. 
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(11) Nations have been consumed with thy fury, 
Kingdoms have declined because of thy wrath, 
Thou didst wound kings in the day of thine anger. 
(12) Thou didst pour out thy fury upon them, 
Thy wrathful anger took hold of them, 
Thou didst turn their iniquity upon them, 
And didst cut them off in their wickedness. 
(13) They did spread a trap, they fell therein, (Ps. 7: 15. 57: 6) 
In the net they hid their foot was caught. 
(14) Thine hand was ready for all thine enemies, 
Who said, through their sword they possessed the land, 
Through their arm they dwelt in the city ; 
Thou didst fill their faces with shame, 
Thou didst bring their horns down to the ground, 
Thou didst terrify them in thy wrath, 
And didst destroy them in thine anger. 
(15) The earth trembled and shook, 
At the sound of thy storm over them, 
Thou didst not withhold their souls from death, 
And didst bring down their life to the grave. 
(16) Thou didst pursue them in thy storm, 
Thou didst consume them in thy whirlwind, 
Thou didst turn their rain into hail, 
They fell in deep pits so that they could not rise. 
(17) Their carcases were like rubbish 
Cast out in the middle of the streets. 
(18) They were consumed and destroyed in thine anger, 
Thou didst save thy people with thy might. 
(19) Therefore our hearts rejoice in thee, 
Our souls exult in thy salvation. 
(20) Our tongues shall relate thy might, 
We will sing and praise thy wondrous works. 
(21) For thou didst save us from our enemies, 
Thou didst deliver us from those who rose up against us, 
Thou didst destroy them from before us, 
And depress them beneath our feet. 
(22) Thus shall all thine enemies perish, O Lord, 
And the wicked shall be like chaff driven by the wind, 
And thy beloved shall be like trees planted by the waters. 


(23) So Joshua returned and all Israel with him unto the camp 
at Gilgal, after having smitten all the kings, so that not a remnant 
was left of them. 

(24) And the five kings fled alone on foot from battle, and hid 
themselves in a cave,”—[all this, kind reader, after they had all 
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been smitten so that not a remnant was left,] “ And Joshua sought 
for them in the field of battle, and did not find them. 

(25) And it was afterwards told to Joshua, saying, the kings 
are found and behold they are hidden in a cave,” ete. etc. (See 
Josh. 10:16, et seq. Almost word for word !) | 


Here are the facts in the case; and here “ the song,” 
which Joshua sung, if we may credit the book of Jasher, 
when the Lord had given up the Amorites into the hand of 
Israel! But this song, which claims to have been written 
immediately upon the occurrence of the events which it re- 
counts, is made up, as any one may see, of detached sen- 
tences from the Psalms of David, the writings of Solomon and 
of the Prophets. In the midst of it, (verse 8,) we have the 
passage which undoubtedly originated the story of the sun 
and moon standing still ;—~a passage either quoted frorn Hab. 
3: 11, or Hab. 3: 11 is a quotation from that. The 
reader may have his choice here between the two supposi- 
tions: the Reviewer it seems has already made his election. 
It is, in his estimation, far more reasonable to suppose that 
the poetic effusion (the song by Jasher) should be antece- 
dent to the prose record; and as no one believes that Ha- 
bakkuk was written before the book of Joshua, it follows, 
that Habakkuk is a literal quotation from the book of Jash- 
er! At the close of the whole, we have the famous pas- 
sage which terminates the extract as we find it in Joshua : 
“ And Joshua returned and all Israel with him unto the camp 
at Gilgal.” 

We submit now, whether the theory, which, in the opinion 
of our Reviewer, smells so rank of German Rationalism, and 
which he seems to think would look very foolish even to its 
author, if he would bestow ten years more of study upon it, is 
not a plausible one? Nay, more; is it not the only one which 
an intelligent, careful reader will regard as worthy of any 
confidence ?* 





* We think the supposition a most reasonable one, that he who had the 
temerity to introduce the passage where we find it in Joshu>, tenth chapter, saw 


. 
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Devoutly were it to be wished, that this so-called “ poetic 
effusion” had never seen the light: or, that no one had ever 
thought to illuminate the sacred record by introducing extracts 
from it. We feel bound to say of it as a whole, something as 
a clear-minded, sound-hearted old man once said of a sermon 
from a Universalist: ‘The scripture that he quoted, and 
quoted right, was good.” So of the self-styled “ Sepher Ha- 
jasher,” or “ correct record ;” that which it contains, which is 
scripture, is well enough ; unless so combined with the fancy 
and conceit of him who has gathered it up, as to pervert ut- 
terly its meaning ; which is the case before us. 

The reader, we think, will sympathize with us in our dis- 
gust for this book, when we assure him, that among all the 
Apocryphal writings now extant, there are few, if any, more 
replete with absurdities, vain and inconsistent surmises, or 
more deeply imbued throughout with the smut and moonshine 
of monkish superstition and folly. It commences with the 
history of the creation of man ; it claims (as indeed it must) 
to have been extant when Joshua was written, in order to be 
quoted. And yet, (O consistency, thou art a jewel!) near 
the close, and immediately after the record of Joshua’s ex- 
ploits, it speaks of the conquest of Britain by the Latins ! 
Chapters three and four are occupied with an account of 
Enoch; he is represented by the writer as having beena 
king, a great king, a king of kings! Query, where could he. 
have obtained subjects at this age of the world? Next, that 
we might be thoroughly penetrated with the exaltation and 
renown of Enoch, the historian represents him as passing most 
of his time in retirement ; thus modestly intimating or sug- 


the evident inconsistency of quoting the book of Jasher as a book that was ex- 
tant when that of Joshua was written. Hence the appeal, verse 13, “ Is not 
this written?” ete. These words we regard as his own: while all the rest is 
from the book of Jasher. The song, too, which had been gathered up, as we 
have proved, from all parts of the Old Testament, was too long to be inserted 
entire ; therefore, we have only the beginning and the end of it. Hence the 
astounding absurdity involved in it: “ And Joshua returned and ali Israel with 
him unto the camp at Gilgal ;” since verse 16 of Joshua x., and verse 24 of the 
song before us, are a plain contradiction of it. 
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gesting that Enoch was a monk! A circumstance which in- 
dicates the age of the document itself. But the writer, in 
order to lend a finishing touch to the exalted character of 
Enoch, after having spoken of him in the language of the 
Bible, as walking with God here below, sends him to heaven 
on a pacing horse! Was not this the original of our Review- 
er’s “winged Pegasus?” Jasher’s account of Nimrod’s hatred 
of Abraham, is but a garbled reiteration of Matthew’s record 
of Herod attempting to destroy Christ. The star which he 
represents as making its appearance at the birth of Abraham, 
needs no explanation. He describes Babel with great par- 
ticularity. It was ‘a tower ten miles in diameter, and thirty 
miles round ; was carried up to such a height, that when a 
brick started at the bottom early in the morning, being tossed 
from man to man, one directly over the other, it would arrive 
at the top late in the evening! Moreover, as those on the top 
amused themselves with shooting arrows directly up, they 
perceived, on the descent of these arrows, they were covered 
with blood: by which they inferred, says the writer, that they 
had mortally wounded many in heaven! And at the disper- 
sion, he is careful to name all the countries colonized and 
settled by the various tribes which were scattered abroad. 
Among them we have an account of the settlement of France 
and of Italia! The only shadow ofa misgiving in the mind of 
the writer as to the consistency of these things, manifests itself 
in an awkward attempt to furnish the name “ Roman,” and 
that of the river “ Tiber,’’ with Hebrew terminations ! 

Sull, we maintain that this book, in order to have been 
referred to in Joshua, must have been extant when Joshua 
was written. Our heroic Reviewer felt this, and manfully 
girded up himself to the task of making all appear smooth 
and credible. He says, (Review, p. 509,) “We claim 
it as the more reasonable to suppose, that the poetic effu- 
sion,” (the poem by Jasher,) “should have been antecedent 
to the prose record ;” (the record made by Joshua.) He 
even claims “that it is more reasonable to suppose, that 
the flight of the winged Pegasus should have outstripped the 
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tardier movements of the pedestrian muse”! We profess to 
know a little of almost every thing; but we have no know- 
ledge of his meaning here. He has evidently had the good 
fortune to dive so deep into the merits of his own cause, as to 
bring back proofs with him that he has been to the bottom. 
Well, perhaps the sentence which immediately succeeds is 
epexigetical, and will throw some light on its predecessor. He 
adds, ‘the shout of victory and the telegraphic announce- 
ment frequently find utterance in poetic numbers, while his- 
tory, with a graver dignity, enacts the imperishable record, 
when the tide of excitement shall have given place to the 
calmer flow of unexaggerated truth.” ‘This is somewhat more 
lucid and intelligible ; a plain English translation of which is, 
“The book of Joshua was evidently not written till abundant 
time had been given for the flight of the winged Pegasus.” 
The man whose credulity can overcome such obstacles as 
these, will never find any in the way of a position which he 
wishes to establish. Our Reviewer may rest easy, too, we 
think, as to another point: admitting his position as absurd as 
we regard it, he has reached his ultimatum in absurdity. He 
cannot be more so, for the same reason assigned by a recent 
writer, that the weather could not be any colder—the ther- 
mometer was not long enough. The mercury was in the 
bulb ; how could it go lower? So with him, who in the face 
of such time-defying proofs of the utter hopelessness of his 
cause, still persists in endeavouring to defend it; he has sunk 
himself in the scale of a generous and accurate estimation of 
these things so low, there is no room to go lower. 

We say, then, in his own language, “‘ when no other ob- 
ject in the universe is proposed, but to support a favourite 
theory, we do, in the name of Christianity, in the name of 
candid criticism, and in the name of the sacred regard we 
have for the integrity of that book which contains the princi- 
ples of our cherished religion, most earnestly and most solemnly 
protest against such trifling with the word of God as this.” 

But when was the book of Joshua written ? The Reviewer 
thinks that many things therein found did not occur till after 
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Joshua’s death ; so that they could not have been recorded by 
his pen. ‘To this position he is driven, that he may find time 
for his ‘‘ winged Pegasus” and his “ pedestrian muse” to go 
forth proclaiming the victories of Joshua, and the miracles he 
wrought by a “ poetic effusion,””—ere “history, with a graver 
dignity, shall enact the imperishable record.”” When, there- 
fore, was this record made? And by whom? Was he a man 
whose testimony we are to receive, as one of those “ holy men 
of old who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost ?” 
Most certainly, if the book be any part of the Bible. And 
this man, whether Joshua or somebody else, inspired of God 
to record that and only that which is truth, finds it necessary, 
in order to command belief, to appeal to a piece of fugitive 
poetry which had been dropped in the flight of a “ winged 
Pegasus |” 

But the Professor, somewhere along here, sees so many 
and serious difficulties gather thick and dark around his cause, 
that he expresses a willingness to give up all after the appeal 
in verse 13. (Review, p. 508, bottom.) But we cannot con- 
cur: there is such a marked family likeness in all its parts, 
that we are disposed still to maintain for them a common 
parentage. Our extract from the book of Jasher shows, with 
great plainness, that this strong resemblance is caused by a 
common origin, and a common character. We shall endea- 
vour to see that all, both before and after the appeal, share 
one common fate. 

Let the supposition, then, be made, that Jos. 10: 12-15 
is to be retained, because the thing it states is true. Where- 
fore this citation then of another writer? Is it to command 
belief? Where in all the word of God do we find another 
case like it? Inspired men, in every part of the Bible, are 
remarkable for moving directly along in their narrative, as if 
the thought not once occurs to them that their testimony will 
not be received. Why this trembling, this apparent misgiv- 
ing as to the reception which their testimony will meet with? 
They could record the history of every other miracle in the 
Bible down to the resurrection and ascension of Christ ; and 
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make use of no long preface to prepare the mind of the 
reader for something strange and unaccountable ;—and when 
announced, they do not pause and appeal to the book of 
Jasher or to any thing else, with a view to sustain themselves 
and command belief. Every record is made with a coolness 
and a deliberation which look like any thing rather than the 
fear of not being credited. And we love the Bible for this 
very thing : it looks like the book of God, instead of “ the book 
of Jasher.” There is something here which carries great 
weight with it. 

Our Reviewer appears to have had some knowledge of the 
arts of controversy, and to have availed himself of that 
knowledge, on several occasions: sometimes he has found it 
convenient to act upon the principle, that “ the better part of 
valour is discretion.” We have an example of this in his 
passing by, without noticing, a single consideration found on 
pages 110, 111 of the Examination. The book of Jasher is 
referred to once more in the Bible, viz., in 2 Samuel 1: 18. 
There, on the occasion of the death of Saul and Jonathan, 
David composed an Elegy ; at the commencement of which, 
we are told, as in the passage in dispute, “ this is written in 
the book of Jasher.” What is written there? The Elegy of 
course.* Well, then, here is an event recorded in this book, 
at least four hundred and thirty years later than that referred 
to in the passage in Joshua! Did the learned Professor’s 
“winged Pegasus” continue his flight for so long a period as 
this? How shall this difficulty be disposed of? On the sup- 
position that a poem was written announcing the event, us 
the Reviewer himself maintains, immediately after the miracle 
and before the sacred penman had had time to word it, how 
shall we account for the fact, that another event, which did 
not transpire till four hundred and thirty years afterwards, is 
written in the same book and said to have been recorded by 
the same writer? Must we regard Jasher, or the author of 


* The passage referred to in the book of Jasher, ch. 56: 9, is represented 
as being Jacob’s dying address to his son Judah ! 
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that book, a prophet? Why did not the Reviewer think of 
this difficulty ; or knowing it, why did he not look out a way 
around it? It would have enabled us to understand far better 
than we now do, the extent of the flight of his famous “ Pe- 
gasus.” Perhaps he would escape from this dilemma as a cer- 
tain Mormon did from one not less fatal to the claims of this 
book. He had been asked to account for the fact, that in 
the book of Mormon there were several literal quotations 
from Shakspeare. ‘ Now,” said the inquirer, “ your book 
claims to have been written some sevep or eight hundred years 
before the Christian era ; how is it, that your author quotes 
from Shakspeare?”’ ‘He does not,’ replied the confused 
Morrhon, ‘‘ Shakspeare quotes from him.” 

In the same way the ground of the Review may be defend- 
ed, and in no other ; you must admit that a book has been 
twice quoted by inspired men, while the book itself is not in 
existence till a thousand years or more afterwards! A piece of 
fugitive poetry by a profane author, a flying scroll dropped 
from the pocket of a ‘ pedestrian muse,” a record made by 
the genius of a “ winged Pegasus,” and thrown upon the 
winds, in his flight hap-hazard through the heavens, quoted 
by inspired men, in order to gain for themselves a credibility 
in the subject matter of their own testimony in respect to a 
transaction which thousands and tens of thousands could tes- 
tify to as well as themselves! Surely, a faith that can bridge 
such a gulf of difficulties as this, is not to be despised ! 

Our Reviewer has succeeded, as he thinks, in convicting 
the author of the Examination of a great mistake in suppos- 
ing that Josephus had noticed the book of Jasher. After 
quoting our reference, he says, “ But to those of our readers 
whose memories may not be so fresh in this author, (Jose- 
phus,) what will be their surprise to be told, that Josephus, 
so far from giving an opinion at full length as quoted above, 
concerning the book of Jasher, has never once named the 
name of Jasher, throughout the whole of his histories, nor 
even so much as intimated that he ever heard of such a book !” 
(Review, p. 511.) On p. 512 of the same, he gives us the 
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words of Josephus, which have been believed to refer to the 
book of Jasher, «‘ Now, that the day was lengthened at this 
time, and was longer than ordinary, is expressed in the books 
laid up in the Temple.” ‘We can easily see,” adds this 
Reviewer, “that it is not among the wildest of conjectures, 
to suppose that the book of Jasher was intended.” Nay; he 
admits that “this opimion gains a strength of probability 
amounting, perhaps, to inference.” 

It is no uncommon thing for a certain class of writers to 
attempt to argue both sides of a question. Either from exces- 
sive vanity in supposing that they could make out a much 
stronger case than their antagonists, they step over to the 
other side of the controversy ; or they have not the penetra- 
tion to perceive, that their arguments prove exactly the oppo- 
site of what they had supposed. We do not pretend to say 
which, in the case before us; but feel disposed to give the 
Reviewer all the advantage he may reap from a choice be- 
tween evils. We can conceive of no higher motive that could 
have governed him, than a willingness to trifle with the good 
sense of his readers; at first to deny utterly that Josephus 
had said any thing that could be fairly construed into a refer- 
ence to the book in question ; then proceed directly to quote 
what has been by every one regarded as a reference to the 
book and its author, and afterwards admit that it is altogether 
probable Josephus did refer to the said book ! 

If however we have erred in this, we are not alone in our 
error,—as is abundantly evident to every one who knows any 
thing about the matter. The learned editor of the book, now 
lying before us, expresses himself of the same opinion. Mr. 
Home, Bp. Lowth, and others without number, think with 
him. Nevertheless, we are not unwilling it should pass with- 
out amendment, that Josephus was most profoundly ignorant 
of any such book, for the very grave and sufficient reason, 
there was none. Neither Greek nor Roman historians know 
any thing about it; which abundantly accounts for the fact, 
that the older MSS. of the Septuagint (the Vatican, and the 
Alexandrine) have not the passage in dispute. All which 
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goes to confirm us in the opinion we have long cherished, and 
many times expressed, that the book in question, at least in 
its present form, is not very ancient. 

Is it not somewhat amusing and instruetive to see our an- 
tagonist taking refuge, at this stage of the discussion, in the 
obscurity which he says hangs over the whole subject of said 
book ?—after valourously meeting the argument of the Exami 
nation, drawn from the absurdity of supposing that a record 
of the event could have been extant so as to have been quot- 
ed by Joshua ; and having glanced, too, at the hopeless dilem- 
ma in which the other reference to this book places him, the 
Reviewer gravely entrenches himself behind these difficulties ! 
An easy way truly, of getting out of trouble! And must 
he not be favoured with an unusual amount of self-esteem, 
who can keep his countenance when he asks a generous 
reader to give any weight to his arguments or conclusions ? 
Having fought and retreated inch by inch over the whole ter- 
ritory, he gravely assures his reader that nobody knows any 
thing about the book ! 

He evidently shows an anxiety to close up the discussion 
on this part of the subject. He remarks, “ If its character 
could be determined to be such as is supposed ; if the little 
volume of miscellaneous forms” (poems?) ‘should be 
brought forth from the dust of slumbering ages entire and 
perfect, it yet has no further bearing upon the subject or ar- 
gument, than to indicate the probable actuality of the event 
disputed.” 

“The little volume,” as we have already said, is before us. 
We perceive not the faintest traces of the “ dust of slumber- 
ing ages’ upon it; on the contrary, it is quite a new book, 
divided up into chapters and verses like all that class of books, 
and bearing a marked resemblance to that whole family of 
Apochryphal writings which first saw the light about the 
commencement of the dark ages, and which contributed, 
more than any other cause, to form that darkness. The As- 
cension of Isaiah, the book of Enoch, the Apocalypse of Eli- 
jah, that of Zephaniah and of Zecharia, nay, even of Adam, 
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Abraham, Moses, Hystaspes, Peter, Paul, Cerinthus, St. 
Thomas, and of Stephen, together with a multitude which 
cannot even be named, all come before us claiming a very 
high antiquity, of course, but unfortunately, like “ the little 
volume ” in hand, bringing with them statements which point 
with unerring aim to the days of monkish sway, when super- 
stition and bigotry were the winding sheet of the Church. 
Not only the theology of that age, but its literature, so far as 
it had any, was in most perfect harmony with the labours of 
our Reviewer, in that it was glad, at all times, to wrap itself 
in a mantle of marvellous obscurity. 

Having overthrown, as he thinks, the first three arguments 
of the Examination, the Reviewer is brought to that which 
regards the poetic character of the disputed passage. ‘“ While 
the surrounding text is for the best of reasons the gravest prose, 
the passage itself is poetry.” This remark is expressly lim- 
ited to that part of verses 12-15 which refers to the 
questioned miracle; the rest we admit is prose. See Bib. 
Rep. for Jan. 1845, p. 113. We shall endeavour to be 
present, while this argument, like its unfortunate predecessors, 
is overthrown. 

He commences his attack by assuring the reader, that 
“ neither himself nor Mr. Hopkins knows enough of Hebrew 
prosody, to be able to affirm that this passage is poetry.” It 
was not of prosody, directly, that we affirmed, but of poetry. 
We said then, and now repeat it, “accompanied with the 
necessary argumental investments,” this passage is poetry, 
while all the surrounding text, or in other words, the true 
record, is prose. That,and the whole of that which relates 
to the point in debate, is poetry. ‘The Reviewer denies this, 
declaring that neither of us knows any thing about it. 

But if he himself is so profoundly ignorant of the distin- 
guishing qualities of poetry in general and of Hebrew poetry 
in particular, as not to see them in verses 12, 13, how is he 
prepared to say whether Mr. Hopkins understands the matter 
or not?) We shall be sorry, indeed, to learn that his ignor- 
ance on a given subject is proof that nobody understands it. 
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The flight of his famous Pegasus, according to his own show- 
ing, is not likely to prove very intelligible to him. ‘That he 
does not understand the matter at all, he seems determined 
to place beyond dispute. ‘The characteristics,” he says, 
“by which we are accustomed to distinguish poetry, are these, 
—to wit, the determination of the verse by a certain number 
and fixed order of feet, ascertained by the number and 
quantity of the syllables in each.” Will the learned Pro- 
fessor deny that the book of Job (excepting chaps. 1, 2, 
and a verse or two at the close) is poetry? And can he 
find here his “ determination of the verse?” etc. ete. Let 
him look also at the book of Psalms and that of Proverbs ; 
then let him stretch his line upon the Prophets, and upon 
many other passages of Scripture, which are as clearly poetry 
as is Milton’s Paradise Lost, and are as easily distinguished 
from prose as Exodus 15: 1-21 is from what precedes or 
follows it. 

But, we will leave the question of our own, and that of 
the Professor’s, knowledge of Hebrew poetry to besettled by 
an appeal to witnesses that are not only indisputably compe- 
tent, but disinterested and impartial. Let it be remembered, 
we have asserted in the Examination, and repeated here, that 
the passage in dispute is poetry, while all that precedes or 
follows is prose ; and on this circumstance have maintained, 
that the whole isan interpolation. But Mr. J. denies it ; yet 
on p. 508, he says, “ that which follows the question in v. 
13, (“Is not this written,” etc.) “is a little more poetical 
than that which. precedes it.” There are degrees then, it 
seems, in poetry, according to his own standard, and that too, 
when there isno poetry at all! Butnotto dwell here. Pro- 
fessor Hengstenberg of Berlin, in support of the point now 
under consideration, remarks, “‘ the book of Jasher was un- 
doubtedly a poetical book; this is evident both from the 
poetical character of the words, (referring to the passage in 
Joshua,) HERE ALLOWEDLY BORROWED FROM 11, in which 
the parallelism of members cannot be mistaken.’ He can 
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determine whether the passage be poetic or not, by another 
and a very different consideration from that which regards 
“the number and quantity of syllables in each verse ;” viz. 
“the parallelism of members.” And the Prof. adds the 
testimony of Masius in support of the poetic character of the 
passage. ‘‘ There can be no doubt,” says M., “that the 
words, ‘so the sun stood still in the midst of Heaven, and 
hasted not to go down about a whole day’ are rhythmical, 
and are borrowed from the book of Jasher.”” M. Dupin re- 
gards the book of Jasher a collection of poems, “ BECAUSE 
THE worDs cited by Joshua are poetical expressions, not 
very proper for historical memoirs.” And Dr. Clark (see 
com. in loco) not only admits the poetic character of the 
passage, but maintains that it is even rhythmical. Will the 
Professor make war with his theological godfather ? 

The inconsistency, if not even folly, of the Reviewer’s 
position here, is the more remarkable when we call to mind 
the circumstance which created a necessity for his ‘“ winged 
Pegasus.” It will be remembered, that the ground taken in 
the Examination, is, that it is absurd to suppose, that a poem 
should have been written by Jasher or any body else, com- 
memorative of the miracle, before a record of it was made, 
or would have been made, by the sacred historian, had it ever 
occurred. In answer, the Professor stoutly maintains, “ that 
it is not only in accordance with nature, but is also more 
reasonable to suppose, that the poetic effusion should be ante- 
cedent to the prose record; and that the winged animal 
should have outstripped the tardier movements of the pedes- 
trian muse.” (Rev. p. 509.) Here it will be observed, the 
question of poetry is not only maintained, but the writer be- 
comes so exceedingly anxious to get out a version of the 
whole matter in the form of a poem, “ before history, with a 
graver dignity shall have had time to enact the imperishable 
record,” that he even makes his ‘ winged creature” outstrip 
the “pedestrian muse.” A plain English translation of which 
is, if I understand it, “one poetic courier outstrips another ;” 
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instead of outrunning a herald of prose. All which is bom- 
bastic sublimity, and withal very pertinent to the Reviewer's 
great object, no doubt. 

But, when he arrives at the argument in the Examination, 
which is based on the very thing here contended for, that is, 
so far as the question of its poetic character is concerned, 
then forsooth, neither Mr. Hopkins, nor Professor Jobnson, 
with all our critical acumen, our knowledge of Hebrew, (after 
it is translated into English,) and of Josephus, and the Rab- 
bins,—‘“ knows enough of Hebrew prosody, to be able to 
affirm that this passage ts poetry.” 

If then, kind reader, in our further humble endeavours to 
follow the Professor, we shall in some instances fairly lose 
our way, we must not be regarded as worthy of stripes or 
imprisonment. It is not, in fact, always easy to look after a 
writer, who seems bent on maintaining all sides of the ques- 
tion. 

We come, then, to the annihilation of the sixth argument 
of the Examination. ‘This, as the reader will find, (see Bib. 
Rep. p. 117,) is, “ the absence of all knowledge of any such 
event, preserved either by history or tradition, in any part of 
the world—the utter silence of the whole human race in re- 
spect to any such day since time began.” This, as it is thought, 
is impossible, if such a day had ever been. The Noachian 
Deluge, which destroyed the old world, is every where re- 
membered in the new: but here an event every way as mi- 
raculous and as grand, occurring much later and destroying 
nobody, is unknown to every body ! 

The Reviewer attempts to account for this, by supposing 
that ‘the flood left some natural monuments in all parts of 
the earth, to declare its existence, while the stopping of the 
sun and moon and the consequent prolongation of the day 
would leave none.” Does this gentleman ask us to believe 
that the cause or causes of this universal knowledge of a 
flood is the existence of certain marks or effects which it 
produced in the surface of the globe? Does he gravely as- 
sert that the North American Indian, the ancient inhabitants 
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of Mexico, to say nothing of still more barbarous tribes, have 
had the penetration to spell out the history of the flood, just 
as the geologist does, from the traces which remain in the 
rocks, and hills, or in the piles of water-washed pebbles 
which lie heaped upon the earth’s surface? Is he ignorant, 
that among those nations and tribes which had scarcely the 
penetration to know any thing of a cause from seeing only 
the effect, the fact of a remembrance of the flood is proof 
of its existence next to that of sacred writ? 

Perhaps we may as well leave this subject here, since, 
after having showed us how to account for the silence of the 
world in regard to that event, without being compelled to ad- 
mit that it never took place, our Professor makes out to fish up 
a tradition from the profound depths of the past, which he thinks 
worthy of all acceptation: and shaking the scourge at us 
for having maintained, as we did in the Examination, that 
earth was as silent as the grave respecting any such event, 
he proceeds to bring forth the tradition, This we shall be 
disposed to regard ‘a timely delivery :” the reader shall have 
it at full length. 


“Tt was fabled, that in the far time the chariot of Phebus was 
committed for a day to the guidance of his youthful son. The fiery 
coursers mount the skies with their wonted ardour. Soon aware of 
the absence of their rightful master, and spurning the authority of 
puerile ambition, they became more than ever impatient of control. 
Lifted to so dizzy a height, the untried charioteer becomes weak 
and at length stiff with fear. The reins slacken upon the backs of 
the celestial steeds, now full heated by the arduous labours of the 
morning. At the touch, they dash wildly away from the accus- 
tomed track, and wander at large over the wide scope of heaven. 
After coursing through all the region of the fixed stars, thawing 
from the torpidity of his eternal winter, the serpent that surrounds 
the pole, frightning the solemn Bodtes with the lumber of his huge 
wagon to an undignified attempt to run, and spreading consterna- 
tion through all the upper air, they at length come plunging pre- 
cipitately earthward, and the moon sees with astonishment the 
horses of her brother taking their diurnal course beneath her own. 
Earth now becomes sensible of the disorder of heaven. Her clouds 
first are dissolved in vapour; the mountain tops begin to burn; the 
surface every where is dry and cracked; the herbage is withered 
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and parched ; the forests, instead of a protecting shade, afford ma- 
terial to the conflagration ; cities and nations seem devoted with the 
general ruin ; the fountains are slaked; the rivers decrease ; old 
ocean is contracted in his bed beyond the power of the sea-god to 
resist, and through the yawning caverns the upper light surprises 
the gloomy sovereign of the shades and his dusky mate in the 
abodes of Tartarus. The omnipotent Jupiter now from his lofty 
throne, consulting the sum of things, sends forth the winged thunder- 


bolt, and strikes the hapless youth at the same time from the chariot 
and from life.” 


“‘ Here then,” adds the Professor, “ is a tradition, in which, 
when we have made due allowance for the exaggerations of 
licensed antiquity, for the factitious ornaments of poetic im- 
agining,” etc., “we shall recognize all the principal features 
which a tradition of this miracle, (the stopping of the sun 
and moon,) could be expected to contain. Even for the 
Deluge, a retributive judgment of heaven so stupendous and 
awful, even for this we challenge the production of a tradi- 
tional testimony more clear and satisfactory.” 

Verily, here is something remarkable. In a tradition, or 
something else, we scarcely know what to call it, in which 
the fiery coursers harnessed to the sun are represented as 
running away with it and dragging it all over the universe of 
God, the learned Professor can discover the remembrance of 
the sun and moon standing still about a whole day! No 
marvel that he should put in for “a due allowance for the 
exaggerations of a licensed antiquity ;” it were well, at the 
same time, to stipulate for a little allowance for a few things 
this side of antiquity. 

Well, he evidently thinks much of it; perhaps we do him 
injustice that we think so little. He can get along by means 
of it somewhat smoothly with an argument which piled a 
mountain in his path, around which he saw no way either for 
himself or any body else. The profound ignorance of a 
world with respect to any such day since time was, is of itself 
sufficient to grind an opposite opinion to powder. 

Without controversy there was an imperious demand for 
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something of the kind. Mr. Horne felt this, and therefore it 
was that he introduces the passage from Herodotus. In the 
absence of a better he is obliged to rest satisfied with that. 
But our Reviewer would have us estimate his as highly as he 
does. Itis no new thing, however, that extreme want should 
create a value where it would not otherwise have existed. 
The next argument in the Examination our Professor 
thinks as little of as we do of his tradition, if we may judge 
from the manner in which he has treated it. He has read, as 
he informs us, somewhere in the course of his researches after 
wisdom and knowledge, “that the preposition ‘ upon’ once 
gave rise to an elaborate discussion in the British Parliament, 
to determine whether it meant before or after.” This, as it 
would seem, is sufficient to satisfy him, that when Joshua, 
standing at Makkedah, near the close of the day, gave com- 
mand that the sun and moon should halt “upon Gibeon,” a 
city lying directly east of him, he meant only that the sun 
should stand still either “ before” or “after” Gibeon. This 
does not indeed, “ out-Strauss Strauss ;” for however strange 
may have been his conceptions in the paroxysms of his folly, 
he never thought to treat a serious matter with such unblush- 
ing levity as is here. However, it was the best disposal of 
that matter that the nature of the case and the cause to be 
maintained admitted. The passage which the Professor 
endeavours to defend, as any one may see, represents Joshua 
as standing at Makkedah, near the hour of sunset ; giving 
command that the sun should pause upon or over Gibeon, 
and the moon in the Valley of Ajalon. But Gibeon is east 
of Makkedah some 18 or 20 miles; and Ajalon southeast 
nearly the same distance. The sun at the hour of the day 
required by the conditions of the question, must have been 
northwest from the locality which Joshua is occupying; and 
the moon, to have been seen at all, must have been just rising 
over Gibeon. Why did not the Reviewer, at this point, 
settle the whole difficulty, as he did in his last struggle with 
v. 15, (to which we shall attend soon,) by picking a flaw in 
the translation? He might have proved, at least to his own 
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mind, if not to his readers, that the east meant west, and by 
the sun we should understand the moon. We shall find ere 
we close, as I have just intimated, that he has actually under- 
taken about as much as this, in the way of Biblical criticism 
or philological disquisition. 

The eighth argument of the Examination was, ‘ This so- 
called miracle, (the stopping of the sun and moon,) is not 
once referred to in the Scriptures, not oncecited by Prophets, 
Apostles, or any of the sacred penmen. This is incredible 
on the supposition that such an event actually occurred. 
Throughout the entire volume of Inspiration, there is a con- 
stant recurrence to the recorded events of Scripture—tiose 
which were the unquestionable displays of Divine and miracu- 
lous power—every historian referring back to manifestations of 
God’s parental care of his people, or to the retributive chas- 
tisements of his enemies. But not once is this miracle refer- 
red to; not a solitary allusion to the arresting of the lumin- 
aries of heaven, that Joshua might have light to make a full 
end of the enemies of the King.” 

The reader must not forget, that this miracle, if it ever took 
place, was second to none recorded in the Bible. A more 
magnificent display of Divine power, a more grand and sub- 
lime example of the power of faith, is not on record any where : 
and yet the Psalmist, in his enumerations of God’s miraculous 
works, (see Ps. 106-107,) not once thought of the event in 
question. He could sing, “ ‘Thou hast brought a vine out of 
Egypt, Thou hast cast out the heathen and planted it,” etc., 
(see also Ps. 78, passim et per totum,) and not once mention 
this great work by Joshua. Paulin his Epistle to the Hebrews, 
when recounting the triumphs of faith, refers to that of Rahab, 
and Gideon, and Sampson, and Jephitha ; but of Joshua arrest- 
ing the sun and moon in the heavens, not a word issaid! It 
is not enough to say of this, “it is incredible ;” it is alto- 
gether improbable, if not impossible. 

Theonly passage in the Bible which can be thought to be a 
reference to the event in question, is Hab. 3: 11—‘* The sun 
and moon stood still in their habitation.” But if this was 
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literally so, how shall we understand vy. 6 of the same chap- 
ter? ‘* He stood and measured the earth; he beheld and 
drove asunder the nations ; and the everlasting mountains 
were scattered, the perpetual hills did bow.” Did any thing 
take place literally as is represented here? Are there any 
records found of scattered mountains, nodding hills? and 
where shall we look for an event which shall correspond [it- 
erally with the declaration, “ he had horns coming out of his 
hands ;” or this, *‘ Thou didst walk through the sea with thine 
horses?” The fact is, as every reader of plain good sense 
knows, the whole passage is to be understood as highly figur- 
ative and poetic ; and that if we must understand v. 11 as 
referring toan event which occurred according to the letter, 
then we must look for the time and place where the Almighty 
was seen walking on glowing coals of fire, carrying a bow and 
arrows, riding on horses and guiding the prancing chariot. We 
must use one and the same tule for interpreting v. 6 as v. 11, 
or any other part of the chapter. No man, in the exercise of 
his reason, will stretch the line of a literal interpretation on v. 
11, then lay it aside and take that which he would apply to 
metaphor, hyperbole, or some other figure of speech: he must 
measure all by one rule. Verse 11 is found, as the reader will 
see by recurring to “ the song” which we have taken from the 
book of Jasher, letter for letter as it stands in Habakkuk. The 
supposition, then, which we regard as worthy ofall acceptation, 
is that Hab.3: 11 is nota reference to Joshua 10: 12-15, but on 
the contrary, is the passage which has been taken up and ampli- 
fied and magnetized by the author of the book of Jasher, just as 
we find there. It is admitted in the Examination, that a single 
case of clear and indisputable reference in the Bible, to any 
such event, would settle the question for ever ; thenit is fairly 
shown that Hab. 3: 11 is not a reference, but is the original 
of the passage in dispute. The Reviewer, at this point of 
the discussion, evidently betrays the feeling, that “ dissection”’ 
seems likely to happen to his cause instead of mine. His 
irony, combined with one or two awkward attempts at wit, 
and these set in a frame-work of misrepresentation, help him 
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over a difficulty of which he evidently knows not how else to 
dispose. It is far easier, he finds, to turn the arguments of 
his “modern Daniel” into ridicule, and blow the snuff of 
suspicion into the eyes of his reader, than to answer these 
arguments fairly and manlike. 

Let us look at a single instance of misrepresentation. He 
endeavours to inspire the posthumous remains of his cause 
with something of life and interest, by representing the writer 
to have said, that “ not a single expression in Hab. 3 can be for 
a moment supposed to have had reference to an act that 
ever transpired.” By omitting the word “ literally” in this 
sentence, he has put into the writer’s mouth what the writer 
never said, as any one will see by turning to the passage in 
question, where he will find it repeatedly explained, by being 
varied several ways in order to prevent being misunderstood. 

We do not know who are the readers of the Methodist 
Quarterly Review ; and consequently cannot tell who may 
have read the statement just quoted. We suppose they are 
men in search of truth. If so, we are compelled to say, their 
prospects for finding it in the writings or essays of our Reviewer, 
are not the brightest, if we must judge from the specimen of 
his veracity now before us. Any man who will take the 
trouble to inquire into this matter, who will read carefully the 
remarks on this subject found in the January No. of Biblical 
Repository, 1845, pp. 123-127, will certainly see that we 
have said no such thing. The death of utter annihilation 
had already settled under the nails of his gasping cause, and 
neither stimulants nor galvanism could save it from the grave, 
but misrepresentation would prolong its existence a day or 
two; and accordingly we have it. ; 

We do most firmly believe and have ever maintained, 
that all the statements of this chapter, like every thing else, 
which is truly the word of God, are true; having fact for 
their basis, but poetry for their dress. They all refer to, and, 
in the high coloured language of oriental poetry, describe 
events which actually took place: But what were the events ? 
This is the question. ‘To what does the sacred penman refer, 
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when he represents the Almighty as walking upon glow- 
ing coals of fire? He did something which the Prophet re- 
ferred to; but what was that something? In like manner, 
something grand, magnificent and probably miraculous, is 
referred to in v. 11. “The sun and moon stood still,” etc., 
but what was it? The Reviewer may say it was one thing ; 
the author of the Examination may think it was something 
else: both admit and both maintain that it was something. 
The one contends that it was literally so; the other that if 
you say thisof verse 11, you must say it of the whole poem ; 
the nodding hills, the trembling mountains, the Lord with 
bow and arrows, etc., etc. But this would be most absurd. 
There is, therefore, not a solitary reference, not an allusion 
in all the Scripture to any such event as that which the pas- 
sage from Jasher describes ; wherefore we conclude, for the 
best of reasons, that no such event occurred. 

But the Professor, having vanquished his antagonist, as 
he thinks, and given a very satisfactory account, at least to 
himself, of all the arguments with which the passage in 
Joshua had been assailed, excepting two, concludes that 
even these do not amount to much. After which, and just 
as he is retiring from the field so manfully defended, he brings 
forward the long promised “ conecture.”’ It is, that v. 15 
should read, “‘ And Joshua returned and all Israel with him 
unto the camp at Makkedah,” instead of Gilgal. The He- 
brew letters in “ Hagilgallah” he thinks are so nearly like 
those which are combined to form the name “ Makkedah,”’ 
that some early, careless transcriber mistook the one for the 
other. ‘ Alas, master: for it was borrowed!” The reader 
will find it duly drawn out in Dr, Clark’s commentary upon 
the passage ; and what will be particularly interesting, too, 
will be the discovery, that the tradition which the Reviewer 
thinks so much of was referred to by the Dr. He thought 
so little of both, however, he did but name them. It seems 
to us not a little remarkable, that he who was so fearfully alive 
to every thing like speculation or theory, as to be able to smell 
the “ abstractional intellectualities of Kant” in all parts of the 
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Examination, and detect, as by a kind of theological instinct, 
“ Rationalism, skepticism,” (and what not ?) in every thing of 
the kind, he it is who can furnish us with such a “ suggestion ” 
as we haveabove! “ Hagilgallah,’”’ in the Hebrew character, 
‘*is formed of letters so nearly resembling those which are 
combined in Makkedah, as to be easily mistaken the one for 
the other!’ And the man who says this professes to under- 
stand Hebrew! He professes, also, a most profound regard for 
the sacred record ; is alive to every thing which shall combine 
for its defence, and opposed to that which may serve to shake 
our confidence in it! Verily, the Bible in passing from the 
hands even of a Strauss, to those which can deal thus freely 
in “ suggestions,” made up of proposed alterations, is sent in 
effect from Herod to Pilate. 

We deem it proper here to say, that we have been pained 
and disgusted with the bombast which every where appear in 
the Review. Could we have persuaded ourselves, that the 
merits of the question would have been clearly seen by every 
reader, and that the cause of truth would not in any measure 
have suffered from our silence, we should not have replied. 
If we have taken ground which can be maintained, it is im- 
portant ground : if otherwise, the only favour we ask, is, that 
our position be overthrown by argument. We count him a 
friend and an honourable man, who, with his literary, theolo- 
gical, or philological claymore, shall cleave our theory and 
its arguments from head to heel. But let no one who wishes 
to be respected, as a scholar or a gentleman, attempt to settle 
a grave point like that we have now disposed of, by the potent 
energies of a “ wincep Pegasus!” 

The Reviewer, then, is welcome to the unenvied reputa- 
tion which he may derive from the flippant assurances with 
which he has closed his labours, viz., that he has not “spent 
ten years of study ” on the subject under debate ; assurances 
gathered, we admit, by implication, but wholly unnecessary. 
No one who shall read his article, will need to be informed of 
it. He appears already to have reached that round in the 
ladder of self-exaltation, which leads him to infer the success 
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of an enterprise from the single fact, that he had undertaken 
it: a calamity from which we most sincerely ask ever to be 
delivered. 


ARTICLE IV. 


ON THE RELATIONS BETWEEN GEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


By Rev. J. Jay Dawa, Canaan Four Corners, New-York. 


Onty a few years have elapsed, since the attention of the 
public became directed to the subject of Geology. It is not 
strange, therefore, that very many now regard it with com- 
parative indifference. It is only a short time since lectures 
began to be heard on this subject, even in our literary insti- 
tutions. We can well remember when a young man could 
be graduated at one of our colleges, without knowing one 
rock from another. This ignorance was deemed no disgrace ; 
for the science had not become known. Of late, however, 
both in this country and the old world, great advances have 
been made, advances which have given Geology a place 
among the sciences ; and we hope the day is not far distant, 
when a knowledge of this science shall be deemed as essential 
to a finished education as that of Astronomy. We are happy 
to believe that the interest in this subject is increasing. A 
few years since, men could not see any practical benefit which 
could accrue from investigating the rocks; but when it was 
known that it could be turned to account, they were ready to 
encourage those interested in the prosecution of this study. 
When it was found that Geologists could state with great 
definiteness, the mineral resources of any portion of the 
country, and that these resources had a bearing on Agriculture, 
Commerce and Manufactures, Legislatures were led to encour- 
age Geological surveys. If these surveys shall prevent the 
ignorant from quarrying glazed argillite for anthracite coal 
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and sulphuret of iron for gold, they will not have been made 
in vain. But they will do much more than this. They will 
show the respective States their own resources, and teach 
them what agricultural products they can most advantageously 
raise, and what it will be better economy to purchase. 

While the public have become in some measure interested 
in the relations of Geology to Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Manufactures, very little attention has been paid to the 
bearings of this important subject on Religion. One reason 
for this is, that sone Geological facts have been supposed to 
impugn revelation, and hence Geologists have been regarded 
as semi-infidel ; and this has prevented some from interesting 
themselves in the subject. Whence originated the opinion 
that Geologists desire to impugn the Scriptures, we know not, 
for it certainly cannot be found in the works of leading au- 
thors. That they are infidel in sentiment is an inference 
drawn by theological writers, from the fact that Geologists, on 
data which they deem sufficient, consider the world more than 
six thousand years old. 

We are not aware that any original work has appeared in 
this country, devoted exclusively to this branch of the subject. 
In England Dr. John Pye Smith has published a work on 
“ The Relation between the Holy Scriptures and some parts 
of Geological Science,” which has been reprinted in this 
country. He states some of the prominent facts of Geology, 
and shows that between these facts and the Bible there is no 
collision. Dr. Buckland has also published his “ Geology and 
Mineralogy considered with reference to Natural Theology.” 
This, also, has been reprinted here. These works need no 
commendation of ours. We feel, however, the want of a 
work which shall combine the excellences of both these 
valuable treatises, and trust the day is not far distant when 
this shall be attempted by some able hand. In the mean time 
we propose to state a few Geological facts and suggest a few 
hints respecting their relation to Natural and Revealed The- 
ology.* 


* We would suggest to the reader to study the works above mentioned 
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The investigations of Geologists have shown, that below 
the sand and gravel, which in some places cover the surface, 
the crust of the earth is composed of rocks, both stratified and 
unstratified, varying in thickness and in their component parts. 
They have found that the unstratified rocks bear but a small 
proportion to the stratified, the greater share of the strata are 
composed of the comminuted fragments of other rocks, re- 
duced to their present form by chemical or mechanical agen- 
cy, or by both together. It is true that all the various strata 
are not perhaps found in any one locality, but they maintain 
the same relative position the world over. No Geologist 
would think of looking for the carboniferous strata above the 
saliferous rocks, because he knows that the great salt formation 
dips under the coal. 

These strata, deposited originally in a position nearly hori- 
zontal, have by some powerful force been more or less up- 
heaved, and thus form every variety of scenery, from the 
beautiful to the sublime, the sight of which is adapted to give 
us exalted views of God. 

It is generally admitted that the unstratified rocks are of 
igneous origin, and that they have been protruded from be- 
neath. From the characteristics of primitive rocks ; from 
thermal springs ; from volcanoes, and from the known increase 
of temperature as we proceed toward the centre of the earth, 
Geologists have very generally (we believe now universally) 
adopted the conclusion that there is beneath our feet a molten 
sea ; that earthquakes are but the trembling of the shores lashed 
by the fury of its waves ; and that volcanoes are but the vent- 
holes by which the spray of this sea escapes, and serve as 
safety-valves to prevent the crust from being riven asunder. 

The regularity of the strata at a distance from disturbing 
forces renders it a matter of certainty that they were deposited 


in connection with Lyell’s Principles of Geology, and Dr. Hitehcock’s Ele- 
ments of Geology. The latter work has an excellent chapter on the relations 
of Geology to Religion. It is very evident that the author has bestowed 
much thought on this branch of the subject, and no one can peruse this portion 
of his treatise without feeling his difficulties alleviated, if not removed. 
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in the bottoms of oceans, seas and fresh water lakes, whose 
waters, at the time of their deposition, were in a quiescent 
state. The quiescence of the waters is considered proved 
by the fact, that numerous fossils have been found lying in a 
natural position, as though they had sunk to the bottom of an 
undisturbed expanse of water. These fossils constitute one 
of the most interesting and exciting branches of study which 
the science affords. Nature has preserved for us in her grand 
Herbarium, specimens of ancient plants, and has made the 
earth’s strata a vast anatomical museum, where she has de- 
posited the petrified skeletons of animals that once inhabited 
what has now become the dwelling-place of man. Some of 
these animals are of species not now known, though most 
bear some analogy to existing races. They have ceased to 
live, but their sepulchres are with us unto this day. These 
fossils are of all sizes, from animals larger than any known, 
to the Infusiora, thousands of which were buried in a grave 
one-tenth of an inch in diameter. ‘The immense size of some 
of these fossils, is a matter of astonishment. The organic 
remains of quadrupeds, larger by far than any now known, 
have been frequently discovered. In the new red sandstone 
of the Connecticut valley, Dr. Hitchcock has discovered the 
fossil foot-marks of birds which must have been of great size, 
as their tracks are about a foot in length and several feet apart. 

A vast amount of mineral coal has been discovered, which 
consists of vegetable matter carbonized and mineralized. 
This enables us to form some conception of the amount of 
ancient vegetation, and also, of the amount of heat to which 
some portions of the earth’s surface has been subjected. 

The strata of rocks are found to be of great thickness ; and 
as they are mostly sedimentary, and must have been deposited 
slowly, the inference is that the time consumed in their de- 
position was immense: add to this the fact, that of the more 
than five thousand’species of organic remains described below 
the tertiary period, scarcely any of this number have been 
identified with those now living, and we can no Jonger doubt 
that a vast period of time has elapsed since the “foundations 
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of the earth were laid,” and that various changes have taken 
place, powerful in their effects. 

Geologists have discovered in rocks of various altitudes, 
grooves which were, doubtless, worn by contact with some hard 
substance. The tops of the highest mountains bear evident 
marks of abrasion by water. They can trace lines of Bould- 
ers over vast territories ; and from these facts have drawn the 
conclusion that formerly powerful diluvial currents have 
swept over the globe. 

The above constitute only a very small portion of the facts 
of Geology. Even acomplete summary of them would of itself 
form a volume. Some may be disposed to deny the conclu- 
sions at which Geologists have arrived, because they are new ; 
but we think that the general harmony of those best acquaint- 
ed with the data from which these conclusions are drawn, 
ought to lead the reader, who is uninformed on the subject, to 
rest satisfied with these conclusions, at least till he shall have 
discovered evidence of their falsity. There is, at first, some- 
thing startling to one who has been accustomed to regard the 
earth as six thousand years old, to be informed that, in all 
probability, this period does not comprise a tithe of the years 
that have passed away since “the corner-stone thereof was 
laid and the morning stars sang together.” 

Let us look at the relations of these and kindred facts to 
religion. We are firmly of opinion that this science, which 
is as yet in its cradle, possesses elements which shall consti- 
tute it a powerful weapon in the hands of the Christian as an 
illustrator and defender of truth. We are not among the 
number of those who tremble for the safety of our holy reli- 
gion, on account of the investigations of science ; because the 
facts of science, correctly understvod, all tend to show more 
conclusively, that Jehovah is the true God, and the Bible his 
revelation to man.* 


* Says Dr. Chalmers: “ It is unmanly to blink the approach of light, from 
whatever quarter of observation it may fall upon us; and those are not the 
best friends of Christianity, who feel either dislike or alarm, when the torch of 
science or of history is held up to the Bible. For ourselves, we are not afraid, when 
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Let us look at the relations of Geology to Naturau 
RE IGIon. 

The discoveries of Geologists prove that there is a Gop. 
Blot out of existence, if you please, all the plants and animals 
now living. Place the earth in imagination ‘as it was when the 
historic period commenced. Let an inhabitant of another 
world alight upon this planet and commence his investigations. 
He takes his position in the bed of a river, and on its banks 
he perceives layers of rocks, each differing in composition and 
structure. Or he starts from a mountain and finds as he 
descends, that rocks differing from those on the summit, vari- 
ously inclined to the horizon, crop out at the surface. He 
visits another portion of the globe, and finds similar rocks oc- 
cupying the same relative position.—Will he not be apt to 
inquire, “ Why this regularity—this system ?” He finds here an 
evidence of design, and hence concludes that there must be a 
designer. Suppose he make an analysis of these rocks, and ob- 
serves the crystals of simple minerals. He inquires, “ Is it 
mere chance that Galena crystallizes in the form of a cube? 
Why should one mineral be an octohedron, another a dode- 
cahedron, and another an icosahedron? Why should miner- 
als differing in their constituent parts, have essentially the 
same form? e.g. Why should the primary forms of quartz 
and calcareous spar be a rhombohedron ?” 

Suppose this observer is as wise and as subtle as some 
modern philosophers, and he will say that these various modi- 
fications of matter are but the “laws of nature.” True, but 
where there is a law, there must of necessity be a law-giver. 
Is nature her own law-giver ? Has matter, which is naturally 
inert and passive and unintelligent, made ber own laws? We 
say that water will flow down an inclined plane because of the 


the eye of an intrepid, if it be only of a sound philosophy, scrutinizes, however 
jealously, all its pages. We have no dread of any apprehended conflict between 
the doctrines of Scripture and the discoveries of science, persuaded as we are, 
that whatever story the Geologist of our day shall find to be engraven on the 

_ volume of nature, it will only the more accredit that story which is graven on 
the volume of Revelation.” Vid. Chalmer’s Works, Vol. I. pp. 247, 248, 
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“law of gravitation ;” but how happens it that gravitation 
does net tend to force all bodies from rather than toward the 
centre of the Earth? We answer, because Nature’s great 
Law-giver otherwise ordained. He ordained the different 
shapes of the various crystals and made such accurate dis- 
criminations, that though two minerals may possess the same 
general shape, the Goniometer shows a difference in the angles 
by which the figures are bounded. Who is this great Law- 
giver but God, who has fashioned every thing after the coun- 
sel of his own will? A supervention of the laws of nature 
only places him a little further from his works ; it does not 
destroy the necessity for His constant agency. 

Let this observer pass from the primitive to the secondary 
rocks, and go up through all the strata to the topmost rock of 
the tertiary period, and he will find a vast abundance of or 
ganic remains, both of animals and plants. In some strata 
he finds fossils not found in others. He finds Tribo- 
lites the most common in the Silurian period, and a few of 
them in the Carboniferous strata, but can discover no traces of 
them above the coal-formation. ‘The same is true of the 
orthoceratite. Now, he will ask, ““Why are not the same 
fossils found in all the strata? Why are any organic remains 
found ?”? Will he call to his aid the ‘ Laws of Nature,” and 
say that, in accordance with these laws, one portion of tLe 
rock became something which resembles a Tribolite and an- 
other became an orthoceratite? Nay, start not, for since 1840 
we have heard a grave theologian (no great geologist, how- 
ever) assert that the rocks were created just as they are, fos- 
sils and all. What would be the conclusion at which the ob- 
server would arrive? He must admit that they are the or- 
ganic remains of ancient animals, or, he must take the ground 
that they were formed just as they are. In either case there 
are evident marks of design, and this demandsa designer. If 
he will admit that the more probable solution of the phenom- 
enon is, that these organisms were once endowed with life, he 
comes to another question, ‘‘-Whence came this life? Does 
matter possess the power of giving life? If so, why does not 
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all matter possess vitality ?”’? When arrived at this period, 
he can no longer question the existence of an Intelligent 
Being who possesses the power of bestowing or withholding 
life.* 

We cannot but admire the fact that between the leaves of 
His great book of revelation of Himself in His works, God 
has impressed the remains of ancient animals and plants for 
our inspection. ‘They show marks of design and of change, 
thus indicating that matter is not self-existent nor eternal ; 
and that, before man was created, there was an Intelligent 
God. How long a period these changes have occupied, we can- 
not estimate, but this we know, that the principal part of 
them must have taken place before the historic period; be- 
cause among these organic remains there have never been 
discovered the bones of men in such a position as to indicate 
that his creation was not among, comparatively speaking, the 
most recent events. The existence of the earth before the 
Adamic creation, relieves to some extent the difficulty felt by 
some minds, which ask, “If Gop is Eternal, and the world 
only six thousand years old, why did he not create it before ?” 
He has in Geology given us a revelation of what he was doing 
with regard to the earth, previous to the historic period. He 
has constituted the earth her own chronometer, measuring 
time by epochs, and has recorded on her face the transactions 
of each period, so that we can now learn what was done in each 
period, by an examination of the organic remains, and can 
thus determine the relative age of the rocks which contain 
them. 

The absence of all fossils in some rocks, shows that there 
-was a period when no animals existed ; and their existence in 
the later strata demands an Intelligent God, yes, a being of 
Infinite Perfections. In the older rocks we find some fossils 


* Dr. Chalmers says, “If fossil remains are not to be looked upon 
as the vestiges of living creatures, it would follow that what we have been in 
the habit of considering as forms of nice and excellent adaptation, may 
have been produced without an object, and so after all be perfecily meaning- 
less. Vid. Chal. Works, Vol. I. p. 252. 
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of a more intricate organism, than in rocks of a later period, 
thus overthrowing the theory of some that nature began with 
simple organizations and proceeded to those which were more 
complicated. Dr. Buckland states, that fossil Sauroid Fishes 
are found to be less simple in their organization than the or- 
dinary forms of bony fishes. 

Palaeontology shows that there “ have been on the globe, 
several nearly entire extinctions and renewals of organic life, 
each of which demands the existence of a Being of Infinite 
Perfections.”* In proof of such extinctions of life it is only 
necessary to say, that some strata have become the sepulchres 
of animals not found in other strata. Life is a mysterious 
principle, and its existence is manifested by some organism 
more or less perfect, by which the principle is sustained ; and 
when we find the organism, we infer, not that there never 
was life, but that the life that was, has become extinct. The 
impartation and withdrawal of life demands the existence of 
a Being who has power to kill and to make alive. 

2. Geology makes a revelation of God’s Attributes. 
His Power is manifested. Who can survey the extensive 
ranges of mountains, some of which are several miles in 
height, and not perceive the exhibition of immense power ? 
When he finds the tops of high mountains covered with 
rocks, containing organic remains which bear every mark of 
having been deposited in the places where they now are, while 
the waters were calm, and that they have been upheaved 
from the bottom of the ocean to their present altitude, he must 
confess that, compared with this, all exhibitions of human 
power are less than the small dust of the balance. The tor- 
tuosities in some rocks show, that they were elevated in a 
plastic state ; while the existence of “ faults” would indicate 
that other strata became consolidated before they were remov- 
ed from their original position. He cannot contemplate the 
doctrine of injected rocks, without perceiving evidences of Di- 
vine power. 


Ee —— eon 


* Dr. Hitcheock’s Inaugural Address, p. 32. 
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Who that has ever stood at Niagara Falls, and seen its 
vast stream continually flowing and roaring and making even 
the earth to tremble, could resist the impression that God was 
great? Here isa display of Divine power well adapted to 
make man feel his insignificance. But, if we look at it geo- 
logically, our impressions of Divine power will become yet 
more vivid. ‘To form these falls, is was necessary that around 
certain points the land should rise, and thus form those im- 
mense basins which should collect the waters of the surround 
ing regions into vast Lakes: there must bea subsidence, ora 
less elevation of what now constitutes Ontario, and then the 
waters obeying the laws of gravity, rush on to their destina- 
tion. 

Let one visit the Adirondack Pass, in Essex Co., N. Y., 
and behold its naked precipice of rock of a thousand feet in 
height, aad his mind staggers while endeavouring to compute 
the power here exerted. Says Dr. Emmons, “ We look upon 

} the Falls of Niagara with awe and with a feeling of insignifi- 
cance, but much more are we iinpressed with the great and 
the sublime in view of the naked rock of the Adirondack 
Pass.””* 

The volcano gives another example of God’s physical 
power. For ages it has been belching forth smoke, ashes 
and lava. Thousands of feet above the level of the ocean is 
the top of the crater, and, as the ocean has an average depth 
of from two to three miles, the sea of fire with which this vol- 
cano communicates, and from which it derives its liquid rocks, 
must be as far below the level of the sea as the crater is 
above. From this molten sea, up through this vast distance, 
are elevated ashes and stones and lava of sufficient amount 
to cover vast extents of territory. We have here a proof of 
the Psalmist’s remark that “ God toucheth the hills, and they 
smoke.” ¢ 

Boulders furnish another illustration of God’s power. With 






























* Vid. Emmons, Geol. Rep. of N. Y., pp. 217, 218. 
t Vid. Ps. 104: 32. 
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regard to the nature of the agency employed in transporting 
such immense masses of rocks over plains, hills, valleys and 
mountains, Geologists are not all agreed; but all admit that 
the power exerted was immensely vast. Some boulders are 
evidently water-worn, while on others the angles remain al- 
most as fresh as when by some unknown cause they were 
severed from the parent rock and commenced their pilgrim- 
age of thousands of miles. 

The researches of Geologists have displayed the Wisdom 
of God. There has been, in every age of the world, an 
adaptation of means to the accomplishment of an appropriate 
end. One end which appears to have been before the Divine 
mind, was to fit this globe for the residence of man, and 
hence in looking back over the successive changes which 
have taken place, we find that at the close of each period an 
approximation to this was made, which was not to be found 
in any anterior change. In each age which preceded man’s 
creation, there was an adaptation of the state of the globe to 
the animals which inhabited it, and there was an adaptation 
of the organism of animals to their condition and mode of 
obtaining sustenance. Comparative Anatomy points out from 
the organic remains of ancient animals their peculiar habits. 
The Saurian Period abounded in animals of immense size 
and the earth was at that time adapted to their support. 

Another end in view was to promote the Divine Glory, 
by making these exhibitions of Divine power and wisdom ap- 
parent to his intelligent creatures ; and this he has done by 
preserving these ancient records of his acts, and thus bringing 
them within their reach. Man lives on earth too short a pe- 
riod to pass through such changes as the earth has undergone ; 
but by surveying the ancient works of God, he has a view of 
wisdom displayed ages upon ages since. If he ean find to- 
kens of wisdom upon the earth at the present time,'he can 
find the same tokens in the past; and thus the past and 
present become linked together, forming a chain of consequents 
and antecedents, which, if followed up, will lead his mind 
to the contemplation of an All-wise ‘and Almighty God. 
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God’s, Goodness is apparent in the works of His hands. 
While. all his attributes are worthy of admiration, his moral 
attributes more readily secure our praise. Were He infinite in 
power and wisdom, and at the same time not benevolent, He 
would have infinite ability to injure us, while there would be 
nothing to prevent the exercise of this power. By our con- 
stitution we are led to consider that it is the moral character 
of any being in which consists his chief excellence. Thus 
we judge of one another ; and thus we judge of God. We 
might be startled by exhibitions of Divine power, and affected 
with admiration at the manifestations of wisdom ; yet, unless 
we had confidence to believe that this wisdom and power 
were associated with a corresponding share of benevolence, 
our hearts would not throb with gratitude, nor our lips burst 
forth with praise. The arch apostate manifests great wisdom 
and power, but who thinks of being grateful to him? And 
why not? Because he is not actuated by love. 

God has impressed his attributes upon his works, and has 
laid these open for our inspection, while He might have con- 
cealed all past transactions from the view of the present gen- 
eration. The fact that He has thus displayed them, manifests 
in Him a consciousness that they will bearthe strictest scru- 
tiny of men of every grade of mind, without thereby causing 
the infinity of his Goodness to be called in question. We do 
not make these remarks to prevent any one from minutely 
examining God’s works, or to deter him from forming his own 
conclusions respecting God’s moral character as displayed in 
His works. We make them merely to show that what we may 
regard as exhibitions of a spirit opposed to benevolence, God 
has taken no pains to conceal from view ; thus showing that 
He either is not aware of having done wrong, or else that He 
puts the fault-finding spirit of His creatures at defiance. 

God’s benevolence is seen in the adaptation of the earth 
to the residence of moral beings. He has formed every thing 
so that it is promotive of his comfort. The strata are so 
disposed, that what he needs for his happiness from the bow- 
els of the earth, is placed within his reach. The great Salif- 
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erous and Carboniferous systems are at hand. The dispo- 
sition of th: Metalliferous strata, render accessible the vari- 
ous ores, producing most abundantly those most needed by him. 

The immense amount of caloric and carbonic acid which 
were present when the vast beds of vegetable matter were 
mineralized, have now disappeared. Geological changes 
have made man’s residence a world of “ hills and valleys” and 
streams of water. On the surface of the rocks God has placed 
a soil, which produces food convenient for him, luxuriantly 
and abundantly. Even those things deemed evil, are but 
displays of God’s benevolence. The earthquake and 
the volcano often destroy multitudes of the human family ; 
yet Geology shows these to be necessary for the safety of the 
whole system, and hence are evils small in comparison with 
what would take their place, were they removed. 

The principal objection which can be urged against Divine 
benevolence from what has been developed by Geology is, 
the fact that Death has been in the world from time immemo- 
rial. We find fossil animals, and must either resort to the 
absurd expedient of saying that these remains were created in 
the rocks just as they are, or admit that Death has been in the 
world. We must admit that this was the case previous to 
the Adamic creation, or else suppose that it came in conse- 
quence of his sin. It has been common for theologians to 
take the ground that all natural evil comes in consequence of 
moral evil, and hence have ascribed the destruction of animal 
life to the curse which fell upon the race in consequence of 
Adam’s sin. We know not why it is necessary to link the 
death of the lower orders of creation with the sin of Adam. 
It is capable of proof that death entered the world before 
Adam, and hence their death is to be ascribed to some 
other cause than to his sin. If it be said that by divorcing 
natural from moral evil, we shall implicate the benevolence of 
God: we answer, that in our opinion by coupling the death 
of animals with the sin of our first parents, we thereby teach 
that animals which knew not good or evil, and of course have 
done neither, were visited with evil fora sin in which they had 
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no agency or participation; and that this view is more preju- 
dicial to the Divine benevolence than the other. 

Some ancient animals (as well as those which have lived 
within the historic period) were carnivorous. Geology asserts 
that they were probably created so, and so says every one ex- 
cept a precious few who hold that animal natures, as well as 
human natures, were changed by the fall. Such believe, that 
previous to Adam’s sin, the old couplet was not true, which 
says, 











“ Let dogs delight to growl and bite, 
For ’tis their nature to.” 







They hold that, in consequence of his fall, the character of 
their teeth, and in short the whole animal functions, were 
changed. ‘This ground is too absurd to be opposed. 

With regard to the creation of ancient animals, and their 
death, there is a certain dilemma, which has two horns, one of 
which must be taken. Either, animals were created to die, 
or to be immortal. He who asserts that God’s benevolence 
suffers by admitting that animals were created to die, must 
be prepared to show (1.) that they were created immortal, 
and this no man can do; and (2.) he must prove that by cre- 
ating them immortal, God would have shown more benevo- 
lence than by constituting them mortal. It would be diffi- 
cult for any one to show that had no carnivorous animals been 
created, the happiness of the animal race would have thereby 
been on the whole increased. In what consists animal hap- 
piness except in the gratification of their natural desires ?— 
Had there been no carnivorous animals, all would have had to 
depend upon vegetation for food, and with the natural rate of 
increase, suffering must have been the consequence. Those 
created carnivorous find in destroying others, an abundant 
source of gratification, and by preventing too rapid an increase 
of the herbivorous races, render the means of supplying their 
wants commensurate with what these wants require. The 
herbivorous are also saved from the evils which “ disease and 
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gradual suffering would produce if not prevented by sudden 
death.” The happiness enjoyed by the carnivorous races, is 
all clear gain to the sum of happiness, save the small draw- 
back of the sufferings they inflict upon the vegetable feeders. 

If existence is a blessing, then a system which admits this 
existence is better than one which precludes it. Hence a 
condition of the world, which was adapted to animal existence 
previous to Adam’s creation, was a greater manifestation of 
benevolence, than if there had been no adaptation for 
existence. 

Since existence is better than non-existence, fossils may 
be regarded as a proof of Divine benevolence ; for they indicate 
existence. It will be admitted, we presume, that the pleasures 
of animal existence more than compensate for the pains of 
death, especially as this death is not generally preceded by 
disease and suffering, and is attended by no moral considera- 
tions which make death a source of dread as precursor of ruin. 
Im the case of human beings, the sting of death is sin; but 
with the lower orders of creation, there can be nothing of this 
kind to make death terrible. If it be admitted, that death 
does not exceed the pleasures of existence, then it follows that 
God can be benevolent, and yet permit death to enter the 
world and do his work among the lower orders of creation. 

Vegetable and animal existence are under the same general 
law. Vegetables have what we call life, and it is connected 
with an organism as perfect in its kind as that of animals. 
The law to which we refer, is this—they have an origin, a 
progress, a perfection, and decay, or death. This is the grand 
system on which the works of nature, so far as life is con- 
cerned, are constructed. 

We do not presume to limit the Almighty, yet we doubt 
not that this was the best system which Infinite wisdom could 
devise ; the best for Himself, and for the promotion of His own 
glory, and the best for all His rational and irrational creatures. 

It will be perceived that in the foregoing argument we 
have said nothing concerning the wisdom, power, or benevo- 
lence of God, as manifested in his creation of man; for our 
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aim has been to develope his attributes as displayed in the 
strata of the earth, and in paleontology. 

If the earth, divested of every thing to be found upon the 
naked rocks, makes such a manifestation of intelligence, wis- 
dom, power, and goodness in its formation, as to indicate it 
to be the handiwork of a Supreme Being, then geology fur- 
nishes another lesson on natural theology, which is to be add- 
ed to those furnished by the other sciences. If these things 
are so, Christian men need not stand aloof from this study, 
for fear of its tendency to atheism or infidelity ; but enter into 
its deep mysteries with the assurance that this, as well as other 
sciences, may be made the handmaid of religion. If a geolo- 
gist is an infidel, you can, if acquainted with his facts, meet 
him on his own ground, and show that what he admits to be 
facts, prove the existence and the perfections of God. 

It is time to turn our attention to the relations of Geology 
to Revevation. It has been urged, that between the teaeh- 
ings of this science and those of the Scriptures, there is a dis- 
crepancy so great, that the two cannot be reconciled. That 
there are apparent discrepancies between the facts of geology 
and some of the interpretations, we are free toadmit. Future 
discoveries may, in some respects, modify the views of Geolo- 
gists; and an increase of light will probably give interpreta- 
tions of the Scriptures, different from those commonly received, 
a place in the minds and hearts of Christians ; so that to raise 
the cry of discrepancy, and thus attempt to unsettle the minds 
of men respecting either Geology or Revelation, would be pre- 
mature. So far as we have observed, we have noticed, that 
those most ignorant of Geology, have been the loudest in de- 
nouncing this science as tending to infidelity. But why thus 
hasty in these denunciations? Has not the Bible stood un- 
impeached thus far, as a revelation of God? Once, astrono- 
my was regarded as inimical to Revelation, and he who denied 
that the earth was a continuous plane, and that the sun re- 
volved around it, was deemed a heretic. It was at length 
discovered that the teachings of astronomy coincided in the 
main with the Bible 
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The day has passed by, when men can be kept from in- 
vestigating truth by the ery of infidelity. Mind can no longer 
be trammelled in this way ; and when an individual claims to 
be a sincere inquirer after truth, and bears the marks of hon- 
esty in his investigations, we deem it unjust and unkind to 
excite odium either against him or the truth he would eluci- 
date, by denouncing him as skeptical, or his favourite science 
as tending to infidelity. This spirit of denunciation, virtually 
assumes, that if a Geologist takes his hammer and investigates 
the rocks, he can have no other object in view except to un- 
dermine the truth of the Bible. 

It may be taken for granted, that God will not make two 
revelations of Himself which will conflict with each other. He 
may make a revelation of one kind to angels, and one of an- 
other kind to men, and they may be very different ; but because 
there are some mysteries in the revelations to men that angels 
“desire to look into” but cannot fathom, shall the angels 
charge God with having contradicted Himself? Whether God 
has ever revealed Himself to any world as he has to man, we 
know not; but if He has not, it would he no evidence that 
there is a discrepancy. Each revelation may be perfect in its 
kind, and adapted to the end it was designed to accomplish, 
even though it does not embrace all that is contained in other 
revelations. Because the Bible does not teach us all scientific 
truths, this is no reason why it should be rejected ; and because 
between this revelation and God’s works there are apparent 
discrepancies, it does not prove that both are not equally the 
revelations of the same Being, and designed to promote His 
glory. It is not among the pretensions of the inspired volume 
to teach us science. Its principal object is to present the 
history of the great work of redemption in its conception, 
achievement, and final consummation ; and, because in its de- 
claration of these great truths it forgets to mention those of a 
scientific nature, this does not prove the latter false or unim- 
portant, except when compared with those which more imme- 
diately relate to the glory of God in the salvation of men. As 
the works of Providence had a more intimate connexion with 
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the work of redemption than the works of nature, we find 
more frequent reference to the former than to the latter. When 
the works of nature are mentioned, it is done, as it were, inci- 
dentally, and to enforce moral truth. Yet, if we mistake not, 
mention of the works of creation is so made, as to convey the 
impression that they are but counterparts of one great revela- 
tion, and that though in each different individual truths may 
be more fully developed, they are not designed to clash, but to 
supply each other’s “lack of service.” If it shall appear, 
that between the truths of the Bible, and the facts of geology, 
there is a general harmony, the apparent collisions are not of 
sufficient moment to warrant us in rejecting either, or in pro- 
scribing Geology as calculated to overthrow Revelation. 

Let us look at some of the allusions to the works of God 
in the Bible, and see how they compare with the teachings 
of Geology. Here let us remark that in describing the New 
Jerusalem, the pen of Inspiration drew its illustrations from 
the mineral kingdom ; thus denoting that this kingdom furnishes 
objects by which the splendour and durability of the heav- 
enly city could be more adequately described than by any 
other objects in nature. In describing the “ city that hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God,” the Revelator 
says, “ And the building of the wall of it was of jasper; 
and the city was pure gold, like unto clear glass ; and the 
foundations of the wall were garnished with all manner of 
precious stones. The first foundation was Jasper; the sec- 
ond, Sapphire ; the third, a Chalcedony ; the fourth, an Em- 
erald ; the fifth, Sardonyx ; the sixth, Sardius; the seventh, 
Chrysolite ; the eighth, Beryl; the ninth, a Topaz; the 
tenth, a Chrysoprasus ; the eleventh, a Jacinth ; the twelfth, 
an Amethyst.’’* 

We now proceed to state some of the truths of the Bible 
and the facts of Geology, and to show that between them 
there is no collision. And 

(1.) The Bible ascribes the creation of the world to God. 


* Rev. 21: 18-20. 
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“In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 
This statement Geology does not contradict. We have al- 
ready stated that the facts of this science. prove the existence 
of an Intelligent, Allwise, Almighty and Benevolent First 
Cause. Says an able writer, “ It is obvious that these same 
facts. prove clearly the non-eternity of the present con- 
dition of the globe; and even though we admit the ancient 
doctrine of matter’s eternity, yet its most important modifi- 
cations, requiring a Deity no less than its creation, must have 
taken place in time, and this conclusion is essential to Theism. 
And thus Geology, which has been supposed to favour the 
idea of the world’s eternity, is the only science, as Dr. Chal- 
mers has splendidly shown, that can prove its non-eternity.”* 

The fossiliferous rocks especially show the handiwork of 
the Supreme Being; for these organic remains once possessed 
life, (either animal or vegetable,) and this they received from 
their Creator. ‘There was a period when matter had not an 
organization adapted to support life, or to perform the func- 
tions which this mysterious principle demands. It has been 
already remarked that the facts of Geology illustrate the Di- 
vine attributes. So far from robbing God of a single per- 
fection ascribed to Him in His word, they open to us a new 
field of vision where we can see them more clearly devel- 
oped. No one can attentively consider these facts without 
having his conceptions of God enlarged. He cannot con- 
sider the works of nature without being convinced that the 
Being who has wrought all these changes with such infinite 
skill and power, is none other than He who says that His 
name is I aw THat I am. 

(2.) The Bible speaks of the earth as having been cov- 
ered by water, and the whole race of mankind destroyed by 
a flood. This fact Geology does not deny. The Sedimen- 
tary rocks clearly show that the particles have been held in 
aqueous solution. Upheavals of the strata are written on 
almost every page of the great ‘Stone Book.” No Geolo- 








* Vid. Dr. [litchcock’s Inaugural Address, page 32. 
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‘gist would account it strange to find such an event as the 
Deluge recorded in the Bible. However he may regard such 
an event morally, he feels no physical difficulty in admitting 
to be true, as much as the ‘exigencies of a passage in the 
seventh chapter of Genesis demand him to admit. We-do 
not suppose that we are required to believe that the whole 
globe was at that time submerged, but only so much of it as 
was inhabited. With this limitation, no one at all familiar 
with, the changes which have taken place on the surface of 
the globe, can hesitate to give his credence to the Scriptural 
account of the Noachian Deluge. That powerful diluvial ac- 
tion has taken place on the globe no one can question who has 
examined, with any attention, rocks in place whose surfaces 
are grooved, or the boulders whose rounded angles give abun- 
dant evidence of having been abraded by water. Indeed, 
no one can become conversant with the wonderful occurren- 
ces which have happened since the beginning ; occurrences 
which the earth herself has recorded, and be skeptical re- 
garding what in Scripture times were regarded as miracles. 
(3.) The Bible announces the destruction of the world 
by fire as an event which will certainly take place. Peter 
says that “ the heavens and the earth which are now, by the 
same word are kept in store, reserved unto fire.” ‘ ‘The day 
of the Lord will come * * * in the which the heavens shall 
pass away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat, the earth also and the works that are there- 
im shall be burned up.”* Any difference of opinion among 
Geologists respecting the question whether the earth will be 
annihilated or only refined and purified, ought to have no 
weiglit against the science, because on this point theologians 
differ. It is an admitted truth, that by the application of 
heat a solid may become a liquid, and by a further addition 
of heat, this liquid may become a gas imperceptible to or- 
‘dinary vision. We confess ourselves as doubting whether 
the above quoted passage is to be understood as teaching the 


“© Vid: 2 Peter 3 : 7, 10. 
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doctrine of annihilation ; yet we would not limit the power of 
Jehovah. With regard to the future destruction of the world 
by fire, no one will deny its possibility who will refer to the 
vast amount of caloric which was present when the coal was 
formed. If in addition to this he admits the prevailing theory 
of Geologists, that the centre of the earth is liquid fire, he 
will not question God’s power to burn up “ the earth and all 
the works that are therein.” 

Various other points of agreement between Geology and 
Revelation might be mentioned, but our limits forbid. We 
now turn to some of the supposed discrepancies between the 
two; and here we shall be under the necessity of being 
brief. And 

I. Respecting the age of the world. While both 
Geology and Revelation agree in representing the work of 
creation as progressive after the beginning, there is some dif- 
ference between Geologists and Bible interpreters as to when 
this beginning was. Some of the latter have asserted that it 
was about six thousand years ago, while the former are unani- 
mous in the opinion that long periods of time must have 
elapsed between “the laying of the corner stone” of the 
earth, and the period when it became fitted for the residence 
of man. One reason for this, is the vast amount of sedimen- 
tary rocks. Some who take the ground that in six literal 
days the whole work of creation was completed, have endea- 
voured to maintain “ that the fossiliferous rocks were not the 
result of slow deposition and consolidation ; but were created 
at once with all their contents, just as we find them.” This 
would be an easy way to get over the difficulty if it could be 
reasonably adopted. To the Geologist, however, it looks more 
reasonable to suppose that sedimentary rocks are sediment- 
ary rocks, and that the organic remains of animals and plants 
were once animals and plants, than to resort to this expedient 
for the solution of the difficulty so long as the Bible does not 
render it necessary. 

Others (theologians not geologists) have endeavoured to 
relieve the difficulty by taking the ground that these rocks were 
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deposited between the creation of Adam and the Deluge ;— 
and others that they were deposited at the time of the Deluge. 
To these theories there are insuperable objections which might 
be stated had we time. 

Another theory is that the six days were not literal days 
of twenty-four hours each, but indefinite periods of time.* 

The opinion now generally adopted among Geologists is, 
that there is no iunmediate connexion between the first and the 
following verses of the first chapter of Genesis. Professor 
Bush says, “The design of the sacred writer seems to be, 
simply to carry back the mind of the reader to the period 
previous to which this wonderful fabric in its present state 
did not exist. He does this, in order to convey, upon the 
highest possible authority, the assurance, that the universe, 
as it appears, had both a beginning and a Creator; that it 
did not spring into being without a cause, nor, as the ancient 
philosophers imagined, existed from eternity.” This writer 
advocates the sentiment that in the first verse of Genesis, the 
sum of what God did, is announced, while in the following 
verses there is a more full account of the work. We cannot 
forbear quoting another remark: “ Of the interval between 
the original production of the matter of which the earth was 
formed, and the formation of light, nothing is said. * * * 
Accordingly, they, i. e. the Scriptures, afford no answer to a 
multitude of questions which might be asked respecting the 
when and the how of Divine operations.” + 

Dr. Chalmers says, (Works Vol. I. p. 251,) “ Between 
the initial act and the details of Genesis, the world, for aught 
we know, might have been the theatre of many revolutions, 
the traces of which Geology may still investigate, and to 
which in fact she has confidently appealed as the vestiges of 
so many successive continents which have now passed away. 
Should the explanation we now offer be sustained, this would 





* Fora statement of these theories with the principal arguments for and 
against, the reader is referred to Hitchcock’s Elements of Geology, section ix. 
+ Vid. Bush on Genesis, chapter I. 
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give an indefinite scope to the conjectures of Geology, without 
any undue liberty with the first chapter of Genesis. 

Concerning this theory of the intervention of an indefinite 
period of years between what is recorded in the first and fol- 
lowing verses of Genesis, we remark : 

(1.) That the exigencies of the passage do not demand an 
immediate connection. Events which occurred at different 
periods are often described in immediate sequence, without 
any intimation of any intervening time. 

(2.) ‘This theory relieves any difficulties which Geologists 
feel respecting the Mosaic account. 

(3.) It is consistent and reasonable, for it allows time for 
the slow deposition and gradual consolidation of the sediment- 
ary rocks, and for the changes which have evidently taken 
place in the primary rocks. 

(4.) It removes the supposed necessity of resorting to the 
absurd theory of the creation of the fossils in their present 
State. 

(5.) It relieves the difficulty felt by some, who ask, “if 
God is eternal and the earth only 6000 years old,’ why did 
he not create the world before? Such have an answer, for 
Geology intimates,and Scripture does not deny it, that ages 
‘upon ages may have rolled away while this earth, after having 
been called into existence, was undergoing the changes 
necessary to fit it for man’s residence. 

Dr. John Pye Smith has presented a theory for the solu- 
tion of this difficulty, to which the reader is referred in his 
work on this subject. Our limits forbid us to enter upon it. 

II. Another discrepancy between Geology and Revela- 
tion is supposed to be found respecting the subject of Death. 
We have already at considerable length referred to this, in 
answering the objection to the Divine Benevolence, and shall 
be very brief in additional remarks. 

Geologists maintain that for an indefinite period before 
the Adamic creation, the earth was undergoing changes ; 
and that during this time the then existing races of animals 
and plants were destroyed The Bible asserts, “ By man 
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came death.”’ We admit that Adam’s sin was the occasion 
of his death and that of his posterity, but we find nothing in 
the Bible which intimates that his sin was the cause of the 
death of the inferior races. Why did death come upon 
Adam and his posterity? We answer, “ Death came upon all 
men, for that all have sinned.” Even those “who have not 
sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression,” die ; but, 
it is because all have sinned in some way. Thus the death 
of the human race is adequately accounted for; but the Bible 
does not recognize the capability of sinning, in a being with- 
out reason or conscience. And hence the death of such 
beings can have no connexion with sin, and must be explain- 
ed on other grounds. How there can be any positive con- 
nexion between the sin of our great progenitor and the death 
of animals, a brilliant imagination alone can conceive. 

That the carnivorous animals were created so, is ground 
more tenable than the supposition that they were created 
vegetable feeders, and had by the fall their animal functions 
changed. How Adam’s sin made the lion any more blood- 
thirsty, or how his steadfastness in holiness would have pre- 
vented him from seeking his prey, are questions concerning 
which we should like light. 

That owing to his depravity man often subjects the brute 
creation to suffering and death we admit ; but had not Adam 
nor his posterity sinned, they would have needed food, and this 
implies the destruction of animal and vegetable life ; and they 
would have wanted water to drink, and their thirst could not 
have been slaked without destroying multitudes of animal- 
cule. It may be said, that these are too trifling to be men- 
tioned. We reply, they are animals, and in their kind perfect. 
Since no one will claim that had Adam remained holy he 
would have had food “such as angels use,” it must be ad- 
mitted that the wants of his being, even had he not sinned, 
would have required the destruction of life. We presume 
it will not be claimed that the fall is the occasion of our relish 
for animal food, or the origin of our capacity to masticate or 
digest it. 

THIRD SERIES, VOL. II. NO. II. 21 
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In objection to the views here advanced, it may be said 
that, in consequence of Adam’s sin, “the whole creation 
groaneth,” etc. (Vid. Rom. 8: 19-22.) That this passage 
refers to the brute creation remains to be established. Prof. 
Stuart maintains that xzicig refers to the moral world.* 

In the foregoing pages we have attempted to show that 
the existence of death previous to Adam’s creation does not 
militate against God’s benevolence; and we have also en- 
deavoured to show that there is no necessity for insisting on a 
positive connexion between Adam’s sin and the death of 
brutes. Such a connexion, we believe, the Bible does not 
teach; and if so, then the existence of death previous to 
Adam’s sin does not impugn Revelation. 

The Christian need not tremble for his Bible, because of 
Geology. This science may be made the handmaid of Reli- 
gion. Evenif its tendencies were infidelity ward, as is claim- 
ed, who so well able to resist these tendencies as the 
Christian Geologist? It is exceedingly desirable that every 
minister should become a master of this science. He will 
find it an armory, whence he can take many polished wea- 
pons with which to do battle for the cause of truth—wea- 
pons which, if wielded with skill, will make infidelity hide its 
head. 


ARTICLE V. 


THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST PROVED BY THE NATURE OF 
THE ATONEMENT. 


By Rev. Josern F. Tuttiz, Delaware, Ohio. 


Demonstration is the demand of our times. Nothing 
short of this satisfies. Lawyers, from the first rate downward 
through the five grades, must demonstrate, or lose their cause. 


* Vid. Stuart’s Com. in Loce. 
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Physicians, real ones and quacks, must demonstrate, or lose 
their practice. Statesmen, from the leader of a senate to the 
petty stump orator of the backwoods, must demonstrate, or be 
defeated. Clients, juries, patients, “ the people’—every 
statesman’s idol—are eager for demonstration, and set it down 
as positive evidence of a weak cause, if its advocate do not 
coolly lead all to see in sunlight demonstration complete ! 

This is significant. A careless observer might see in it 
nothing but food for laughter, or occasion for a sneer. The 
dogmatic demands of our generation may be unpleasant, but 
as precursors to calm and profound investigation, we may not 
despise them. ‘This characteristic, which now seems so like 
affectation, will mature, until it sift to the bottom every thing 
worthy of investigation in politics, science, and religion. 

The human mind is a curious creation. What affects one 
mind falls powerless on another. One reaches a conclusion in 
reasoning by a process, every step of which is bright as sunlight. 
He attempts to lead another to the same conclusion by the 
same process, and at best “ he only sees men as trees walk- 
ing.” But this same mind may reach that conclusion by an- 
other process, which is perfectly satisfactory. At any rate, 
to demonstrate a proposition by a variety of diagrams, will not 
weaken our belief in its truth, and by thus doing we may 
fasten conviction on some minds, which otherwise might have 
never apprehended or believed the issue. 

By two classes of errorists is the doctrine of Christ’s Di- 
vinity attacked. ‘The Universalists may conceal their senti- 
ments, and yet generally, when driven by close argument to 
ultimate conclusions, they do not hesitate to avow their un 
belief in this fundamental doctrine. Unitarians never shrink 
from thisavowal. ‘ Christ a mere man,”’ is the “ shibboleth”’ 
of the sect. If such an one as Dr. Channing could speak of 
Christ’s crucifixion, supposing it to be vicarious, as a most 
awful outrage on justice, we need not fear to say that the 
whole sect is at least as corrupt. A distinguished antagonist 
of New England Unitarianism has said that a Unitarian can- 
not construct a logical argument on this subject ; that his 
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reason has been so perverted that he cannot apprehend the 
force of atrue argument. In further illustration of this point, 
he used the following amusing allegory, which is in point. 
“Two persons in a distant planet fiercely disputed the ques- 
tion, Of what material is the earth composed? One stoutly 
asserted that it was all water, the other as stoutly that it was 
all land. At length the disputants, in order to decide the 
question, constructed a very large telescope. The water- 
theorist happened to turn the instrument so that the Pacific 
ocean occupied the entire field, and shouted, “‘ There, I told 
you so; it is all water, nothing but water!” The Jand- 
theorist gave the telescope a turn, and the Andes were all that 
was visible. ‘Transported with delight, he cried out, “ All 
land, all land, just as I said !” 

The weakest Christian, in recounting the love of God, ex- 
presses himself as convinced that none but a Divine Being 
could accomplish the salvation of sinners. He seems to have an 
intuitive perception that the work is too great for any created 
being, be he a mere human Christ or the loftiest archangel. 
When he reads in Revelation that a God is his advocate, that 
a God devised the plan, that a God executed all the provi- 
sions of that plan, his heart is at rest. Any thing short of this 
assurance, distresses the living Christian. For this reason it 
is useful to demonstrate the proposition of Christ’s Divinity, 
by a variety of diagrams, since in this way we fling new 
lights across the truth, and banish the last shade. Especially 
is this course useful when employed as a threshold to that 
stately argument which is revealed in the Bible. 

The design of this article is to construct an argument in 
support of the following proposition :—None but a Divine 
Being can make atonement for sin. In prosecution of this 
design, we shall assume two facts without argument. 

1. Man is a sinner against God, and in consequence obnox- 
ious to punishment. 

2. Being himself incapable of making reparation for his 
sin, there is an absolute necessity, in order to his salvation, that 
an atonement be made by some other being. 
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Let us examine arguments grounded in probability, without 
now appealing directly to Revelation. ‘To do this to the best 
advantage, let us examine four facts, which may become cri- 
teria of judgment. 

1. Examine the relations of the parties which are to be 
made as one. The one is the infinite and unchangeable Je- 
hovah, the other finite and changeable man. The one is per- 
fectly holy, the other perfectly sinful. The one is a Being 
whose omniscient benevolence comprehends and regards the 
best welfare of the entire universe, and earnestly desires to 
promote that welfare ; the other is a being whose selfishness is 
so narrow and near-sighted, that it neither sees nor cares for 
the welfare of any but himself. The one is benevolent, the 
other is selfish. ‘The one loves virtue and hates vice, the other 
hates virtue and loves vice. In every respect, God and man 
stand at extremes infinitely separated from each other. 

To reconcile these extremes must be the work of one who 
proposes to make atonement for sin. 

2. The atonement must make restitution for all violations 
of law. Aside from revelation, men have felt the truth of this 
position, and for ages it was a momentous question to be solved, 
‘“‘Can a divine law be repaired when once broken?” Butin 
the light of revelation setting forth a perfect and holy law, 
and the repeated violations of that law by men, the question 
assumes a startling importance. The law is the expression of 
the Divine will, and itis therefore evident that God never can 
have mercy on those who have violated his will, without satisfac- 
tion being made. For, if he should be merciful on any other 
grounds, it must be regarded as an acknowledgment on the 
part of God, that his law is not so holy, nor his command- 
ment so holy, just and good, as was pretended. It would 
say in effect, that the obligations of the divine law are so 
trifling that it matters but little whether men regard them 
or not. Besides, from this last position arises the fearful in- 
ference that God is harsh and tyrannical in punishing angels 
eternally, for breaking a law which his conduct shows he does 
not regard highly. 
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This principle of full restitution is corroborated strikingly 
in the natural world. Mere personal repentance makes no 
restitution. Causes and effects are chained together omni- 
potently. A drunken father dashes his infant son to the earth. 
He may weep tears of blood, and yet his son will be a cripple. 
God alone could atone for that brutality. A man indulges 
in the use of intoxicating drinks, until he has reduced him- 
self to trembling madness. His repentance and suffering no 
more atone for his folly, than the death of the eagle which 
has thrust itself within the coils of a serpent will atone for its 
folly. Nature speaks of no repentance to atone for sins 
against God’s laws in the physical system, which can restore 
a frame dissolved by lust, or racked by delirium tremens. 

In nature there is no forgiveness of sin against physical 
law, without restitution, and in nature there is no such thing 
as restitution for sin. These causes inevitably produce their 
results. Much less may we suppose that transgressions of 
God’s perfect moral law, by which he secures the happiness of 
an entire universe, a law which is the transcript of his own holy 
heart, will be forgiven without full restitution. ‘“ Without the 
shedding of blood there is no remission,” is the voice issuing 
from the inspired oracle, and which is emphasized and illus- 
trated by all the teachings of God through the works of 
nature. 

This is the principle. Let us for a moment glance at the 
work of restitution in all its extent. What is the number of 
sins for which atonement must be made? ‘* Who can under- 
stand his errors? Cleanse thou me from secret faults,” is 
uttered by the Psalmist as though it may apply to every per- 
son in the world. A glance shows this to be true. The 
heart of every person is wrong. ‘This state of heart vitiates 
all the actions which are committed by men previous to con- 
version. In the sight of God, all actions springing from un- 
renewed hearts “ are evil and only evil, and that continually.” 

This is true of every individual. When we make an ag- 
gregate of the sins, concealed and avowed, of all the men that 
shall have lived when “ time shall be no longer,” we obtain 
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some conception of the extent of restitution which must be 
made. The proclamation goes forth to every creature, “‘ Who- 
soever will, let him take of the water of life freely ;”’ but before 
this can be made, the atonement must be sufficient to hide the 
transgressions of every creature to whom the offer is made. 
The atoner’s mantle must be capacious enough to cover all 
the sins of all the world, from the days of Adam to the day of 
judgment. . 

3. It is essential to the atonement that the atoner be able 
to command the confidence of the two parties at variance. 
This is a truism, that no party at variance with another, would 
be willing to intrust his interests to a mediator unless he had 
perfect confidence in him. This theological axiom sweeps a 
large circumference, as we shall see. It implies especially 
two things. Ist. That each party believes the mediator to be 
impartial. Of course this implies that he is a holy being, 
otherwise God could not intrust a single interest to him. If 
either believed the atoner to lean to one side or the other, con- 
fidence must be destroyed, and reconciliation be out of the 
question. 2d. This third essential includes another idea more 
important thanthelast. Each party must have confidence in 
the atoner as a being capable of comprehending the interests 
of both. Of necessity he must be able to comprehend the 
nature of sin, its effect on God’s universe, what is the mea- 
sure of restitution necessary, how God’s character is to be af- 
fected by this strange anomaly, this rending asunder cause 
and effect, this saving men in spite of denounced wrath ! 
The atoner must understand ail this, or God never can risk 
the compromise of his own holiness and glory. A child 
never is intrusted with plenipotentiary powers ata foreign court, 
because he cannot comprehend the interests at stake. Much 
less will the Great Jehovah intrust the interests of bis mighty 
dominions, and his infinite holiness, to one who cannot com- 
prehend them, 

4. In order to secure the end designed, the Atoner must 
secure that obedience and love to God from sinners which is the 
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fulfilment of the law. The reason of this is obvious. For, 
even though the atonement should be ample enough to make 
restitution for all sin, even if all sin, up to the moment when the 
atonement interposed, were forgiven, yet it would be vain, un- 
less the fountain of wrong action were dried up. Unless this 
were done, evidently the sinner would immediately plunge 
himself into the same difficulties, whence he must again be 
extricated by the same power,’and soon toall eternity. It is 
a vain task to wash away the blood from a wound, unless you 
stanch the wound itself. He engages in a chimerical enter- 
prise indeed, who attempts to drain a lake into which num- 
berless rivers are rolling their waters. But infinitely more 
absurd and chimerical is the idea that an atonement for sin 
will answer its design without absolutely changing the sinner’s 
heart. It must convert the rebel into an obedient subject, the 
selfish man into the benevolent man, the sinner hating God 
into the child loving God. 

Most evidently this work must be a result of the atone- 
ment. The affections of sinners are withdrawn from God. 
The atoner’s work must result in these affections being re- 
stored to God. In this way the law is fulfilled, God is 
honoured, and man is saved. 

Thus we have examined four facts. so obvious that it is 
believed no one will dispute them. We may now use these 
facts to test, not demonstratively, but on the grounds of proba- 
bility, the pretensions of all proposing to make an atone- 
ment. There are three distinct theories respecting the digni- 
ty of the Mediator between God and man. Let us use the 
scale furnished by the facts already stated, that we may arrive 
at a result highly probable, if not demonstratively certain, as 
to which of these theories is correct. 

Ist. What are the probabilities concerning an atoner 
merely human? Applying the first fact, what is the dictate 
of reason in answering this question ? Can a mere human 
being become the link to reunite the Infinite and the finite—be- 
tween the Eternal and Holy God, and his rebel creature man ? 
Can he annihilate the gulf which lies between infinite holiness 
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and infinite sinfulness ? Can his arms grasp the wide ex- 
tremes, and laying his hands on the heads of these parties, 
become a daysman between them? Reason can only reply 
that the pretension is highly improbable. 

Apply the second fact in answering the same question. 
Can a mediator merely human make restitution for all the sins 
of the human family ? Let your eye glance along those 
beetling mountains of human guilt, which are piled about 
mankind. Can a human voice say to these mountains, “ Be 
ye removed and be ye cast into the sea, and it shall be done” ? 
Can a man command a treasury of such mighty resources as 
to liquidate the debt which rests on the whole race? Suppose 
he put forth all his energies to accomplish the work, what more 
can he effect than simply to fulfill his own obligations to 
God, and for which he must himself say, “I am an unprofit- 
able servant; I have done that which was my duty to do” ? 
Is it possible that any human being can sustain the sins of the 
whole world, transferring all to his own account, that a world 
might be justified before God? Reason would seem to give 
a decided negative to every such pretension. ‘To say the 
least, reason startles at the utter improbability of such a thing. 

But what inferenée may be drawn from the third fact ?— 
The mediator must command the perfect confidence of God 
and man, as a capable and impartial mediator. Can a human 
mediator lay in sucha claimasthis? It is acknowledged that 
the improbability is not so great in reference to the first par- 
ticular specified under the third fact. We may conceive it to 
be possible for a holy human mediator to be impartial, so far 
as his ability permits. And yet it should be noticed that this 
impartiality would only amount to an intention to be impartial, 
while in reality the limited capacity of the mediator might 
lead him to great partiality. 

But, when we remember that it is absolutely essential to the 
work of atonement that each party should have confidence in 
the atoner as able to comprehend the interests at stake, the 
question demands closer investigation. May we suppose it 
possible that a human mediator can comprehend all the vast 
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and varied interests of men? ‘The question conveys its own 
answer. But suppose this were possible, and that a man may 
claim the confidence of his fellows, as thoroughly understand- 
ing their interests ; can he claim the same confidence at the 
hand of God? Here is an exigency in God’s moral govern- 
ment. Rebellion has flung out its banner. In millions of 
hearts God is dethroned. The holy law is torn down from its 
pedestal of purity, and the insulting cry of these rebels rings 
through the whole universe, “‘ we will not have” Jehovah “ to 
reign over us.” The exigency occurred once before, and ven- 
geance lingered not. Lightning falls not more rapidly and re- 
morselessly, than the bolt which drove the rebel angels to hell. 
The same awful tragedy seems nigh to a repetition. The 
actors are before all holy beings, and are not hid from the fallen 
angels. But to the utter amazement of angel and devil, one 
proposes to make an atonement by which rebellious men may 
be saved from vengeance, and yet all God’s rights be main- 
tained. Who does not see that he who thus stays the sus- 
pended sword, must know the extent of the work he under- 
takes? Suppose it were a holy man, a Moses, a Daniel, or a 
human Christ. How would the question flash through holy 
and unholy hearts, Can he comprehend the ravages sin has 
made? the hatefulness of that destroyer which has eternally 
ruined angels, forged chains of darkness, and created the bot- 
tomless pit? Can he know how all moral beings are to be 
affected by this amazing change which he proposes to make in 
the plans of God? Will it arrest sin, enhance Jehovah’s 
glory, promote the highest good of all holy beings? These 
and a thousand other momentous questions start up to every 
mind ; and shrinking hearts, looking at the position of that hu- 
man being, demand a straight answer, Can such an one compre- 
hend all this? In a word, it resolves itself into the single 
question, Can a finite mind comprehend infinity ?_ If not, how 
can the aggrieved Lawgiver intrust the infinite interests of his 
universe to one entirely incapable of understanding them in 
all their mighty magnitude? Again, the unaided intellect of 
man can give but one reply. If not absolutely certain, it is 
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highly improbable, that this condition can be satisfied by a 
mere man. 

Let us now subject the same question to the test of the 
fourth fact. Can a mere human mediator secure the end de- 
signed in the atonement, by causing the sinner to obey and 
love God? Dr. Dwight slightly implies the train of thought 
here to be presented. In his sermons on the Divinity of Christ, 
one striking train of thought is announced in these words :-— 
“ This—the Divinity of Christ—is the only ground of consis- 
tency in the scheme of redemption.” Among other things 
involved in the work of redemption, showing it to be positively 
necessary that Christ be a Divine being, he points out “ the 
creation of a new heart in man; the communication of divine 
knowledge, etc.; the continual communication of strength, 
etc. etc.” He announces another argument in these words: 
“The apostles otherwise chargeable with leading mankind 
into idolatry.’ (Dwight’s Theol. Vol. I. pp. 566,572.) The 
elements are contained in these two arguments, yet the precise 
thought is not seized. An examination of our standard theo- 
logical writers will present the same result. In but one author 
is the thought now to be presented to be found; and yet, it 
seems so simple that it is wonderful that distinguished theolo- 
gians have never grasped it. Perhaps they did grasp it, but 
considered it unworthy of notice or confidence. And yet, it 
does appear to us to be a diamond of the first water. In the 
“Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation,” this thought is ex- 
panded in the most beautiful manner. I take the liberty of 
.using the thought as a strong link in this argument of proba- 
bilities. I have not perused that book since it was first pub- 
lished, but frequent meditation more and more convinces me 
that an argument based on this thought is sound. 

God has been robbed of the affections of men: Can a hu- 
man mediator restore them to God their only proper object? 
The question is not whether a human being, striving to benefit 
his fellow-men, can call out strong love for himself. We 
know that the names of Paul, Howard, Clarkson, and Wilber- 
force, will be held in continual remembrance among men. 
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The simple question is,Can a human mediator restore to God 
the love of sinners? If you please, in order to place the 
question in its most striking light, let us for a moment grant 
that some human being is able to stand between God and 
man, to make restitution for all violations of law, and capable 
of administering impartial and intelligent justice to each. 
Granting all this, will the creature, acting as mediator, lift 
human affections to the Creator? Would it not, in fact, de- 
feat the very design of the atonement, and introduce more 
disastrous violations of the law, by gathering around the crea- 
ture who secures the way of salvation, affections which belong 
only to God? “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God ;’’ but 
Jehovah here appears only a stern, inexorable lawgiver, relax- 
ing only when he has received his full due, whilst man, the 
mediator, is the generous benefactor, who incurred the ven- 
geance due the sinner. 

Some may seek to evade this conclusion, by asserting that 
this human mediator is the agent of God, and therefore God 
must receive the gratitude. Let me suppose acase. A father 
prohibits his son from going to the river, under pain of chas- 
tisement. The son disobeys, and a mis-step throws him into 
the swift current. The father sees his peril, but takes no step 
to rescue him. But a servant, of course the father’s agent, 
plunges unbidden into the swollen river, and rescues the boy 
at the risk of his own life. The father, however, after in- 
flicting the threatened chastisement, receives him into favour. 
Now, to whom will the boy’s gratitude be rendered for his 
rescue, to the father or his agent, the servant? The first never. 
moved to save his son, the second risked his life to rescue him, 
and the boy cannot, if he tries, be grateful to the father for 
what he did not do. 

Let me suppose another case. A young prodigal has 
wasted a large sum of money belonging to his father, and for 
it is cast into prison, with the assurance that he shall not come 
out till he has paid every farthing. The father is inexorable, 
and demands his just dues. But an industrious servant of this 
inexorable master, by dint of industry, has earned a sum suffi- 
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cient to purchase his freedom. His heart is moved by the 
young man’s condition. He denies himself his own expected 
freedom, discharges the young prodigal’s debt, and sets him at 
liberty. ‘To whom would the young man’s gratitude here be 
given? ‘To the father or his servant? There is no question 
as to how he would act. Even if he desired, he could not 
feel gratitude to his father for his delivery from prison, because 
it was the servant’s self-denial and generosity which opened 
the prison doors. ‘The mind obeys an established and neces- 
sary law, in thus pouring out its treasured affections at the feet 
of a benefactor. 

Such is believed to be the fact in the atonement. If man 
endure self-denial, anguish, and death, to make an atonement 
for sinners, upon man will be lavished the gratitude of those 
who have been saved. Now, if this be a true law of the mind, 
does not reason pronounce the idea of an atonement, made by 
a mere human being, as highly improbable, since it would de- 
feat the end aimed at by an atonement, the restoration of man’s 
love to God. 

Thus, by glancing back on the steps taken, it will appear 
that probabilities are accumulated to well nigh a moral cer- 
tainty, that the first theory, that of a mere human mediator, 
is false. 

2d. A more comprehensive theory now meets us. To 
sweep the whole ground, it may be put in this form: What 
are the probabilities concerning an atonement being made by 
any created being whatever? The difficulty of answering this 
question is greater than the former one. Yet even here we 
have strong probabilities, without appealing directly to the 
Scriptures. 

The difficulty of answering this question seems to arise 
from the fact that between man and God there is space for a 
gradation of created spirits so great, that the highest may far 
outreach the comprehension of our weak minds. A created 
spirit may be so far above man in the scale of being, that to 
him he seems omnipotent. His intellect may be so far-reach- 
ing and mighty, that man looks upon him as omniscient. His 
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lightning rapidity from place to place, swift as thought, to the 
mind of man might seem to indicate omnipresence. This an 
gelic, or superangelic being is so far exalted above him, that 
man, unable to comprehend such greatness, involuntarily in- 
quires whether such a being cannot compass the work of 
atoning for the sins of men. 

One fact in reasoning bears on the solution of this diffi- 
culty. The human mind may arrive at sure conclusions con- 
cerning things which it cannot comprehend. It can appre- 
hend often what it cannot comprehend. ‘Thus the arithmeti- 
cian can multiply a quantity into itself so often that he cannot 
even announce the result intelligibly, and yet he is positive 
that that result is correct. ‘The human mind apprehends space 
to be infinite, God to be eternal, the soul to be immortal, and 
yet the mind cannot comprehend infinity, eternity, immor- 
tality. 

To apply this fact in reasoning to the case in hand. Let 
it be granted that some being is so far above man or angel, as 
to outreach man’s highest conception, yet by using known 
facts and principles, we may reach a conclusion highly pfob- 
able as to his power to make atonement for the sins of men. 
As, for instance, we have the fact that he is a created being, 
and of course a subject of God’s moral government, just as 
really under obligations to serve and love God, with all his 
heart and soul and mind and strength, as the meanest crea- 
ture. That obligation can no more be annulled in his case 
than with man. After doing all he can, he has only done his 
duty. After tasking his mighty energies to the utmost he has 
not accomplished one work of supererogation, the benefit of 
which he may claim to liquidate the violated obligations of 
others. Let him exert his matchless powers, whilst eternity 
accomplishes its ever revolving cycles ; let his mighty heart 
beat with the benevolent desire to save sinners, and yet 
upon all his works will flame forth the tremendous inscription, 
“an unprofitable servant, doing only his duty.” How, then, 
is he, though he be so great, to liquidate the vast debt stand- 
ing against the human family? How is he to annihilate 
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these mountains of human guilt, and make such restitution that 
men may stand before God justified ? 

Besides this, we have another test fact. This super- 
angelic mediator, however he may outreach our conceptions, 
is a created being, and of course a finite being, for with reve- 
rence we may say that we cannot create a being possessed of 
his own incommunicable attributes. Can he then command 
the confidence of Jehovah, as one capable of comprehending 
His plans and interests? Man might entrust his interests to 
such an one, and believe that he will fully understand them. 
But can his finite mind take in infinite interests, measuring with 
the glance of intuition the mighty breadth and length and depth 
and height of sin in all its tremendous results and tendencies ? 
Is his range of vision wide enough to send a God’s glance 
down through eternity, and over a universe wide as immensity, 
to know how the atonement is to affect all beings in all com- 
ing ages? If not, how can he fulfill an indispensable condi- 
tion of the mediatorial office, claiming the implicit confidence 
of both these parties ? 

But this examination affords us another fact, from which 
we may safely reason. This mediator, whatever his rank 
or dignity, must be able to restore to God the love of sinners. 
Former transgressions must not only be cancelled, but the 
fountain of sin must be dried up. Otherwise, aside from its 
utter inefficiency in securing the design of an atonement, it 
would be only a costly premium on sin. Then for one moment 
suppose this superangelic mediator to have actually wrought 
out the redemption of men, and that now he sends out a procla- 
mation to all rebels, “‘ Whosoever will, let him live.” How 
will this affect the heart of the sinner? If it excite love at 
all, will it not be love for the mediator? As the redeemed 
rebel looks upon the atoner, he beholds a being so great as to 
transcend his loftiest thoughts, whose heart is full of holy be- 
nevolence, and withal, one who at the price of his own blood 
and agonizing sufferings has rescued him from eternal ruin. 
Will the affections of human hearts, under the circumstances, 
be lifted toGod? A distant fixed star might more reasonably 
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expect to attract around itself and control the planets, whilst 
the great orb of day binds them with eternal chains. In 
such a case God would not be the great attracting centre for 
human affections. ‘Those treasures dearer to Jehovah than 
diamonds, and above the price of rubies, would be withdrawn 
from the Creator and lavished on the creature. In a word, 
the result of such an atonement would be foulest treason. 

We have thus collected the probabilities which antagonize 
the most general question which can be framed, Can any 
created being make an atonement for sin? As in the previ- 
ous instance, if the demonstration be not absolute, the moral 
certainty is very strong, so much so that we cannot blame 
some Unitarians for altogether scouting the idea of an atone- 
ment. The difficulties in either case are so great, that either 
horn of the dilemma is sharp enough to gore mortally the 
heresy of a mere created atoner, or that other one, that no 
atonement is necessary. 

3d. The remaining theory is that which has been the life 
of the church in all ages, that Jesus Christ, the Mediator, is a 
Divine Being. At the very outset it was assumed to be ab- 
solutely necessary for man’s salvation, that some being make 
an atonement for him. We have examined the probabilities 
which arise from the atonement, as to whether a human me- 
diator, or any created mediator, however high, can fulfill the 
essential conditions. ‘These probabilities are so accumulated 
as to amount to a moral certainty. This being true, the in- 
ference is easy and logical. As an atonement—granted in 
the outset—is to be made by some being, and as probabilities 
against any creature whatever making that atonement amount 
to a moral certainty, therefore a Divine Being only can 
make the atonement. As the probabilities are very strong 
against the first two theories, of necessity—keeping in mind 
the above assumption—they are as strong in favour of the 
atoner being God. 

Thus far we have examined antecedent probabilities. Let 
us briefly appeal to Scripture to complete the demonstration. 
Two facts we seek in the revelation which God has made. 
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(1.) Jesus Christ has made an atonement for sin. To be 
brief and pertinent as possible. “ But God commendeth 
his love toward us, in that while we were yet sinners Christ 
died for us.” In 1st Corinthians, it is said “ that Christ died 
for our sins.” Peter says of Christ, “ Who his own self bare 
our sins in his own body on the tree,” etc. In Revelation 
part of the new song is this ascription to the Lamb: “ and 
hast redeemed us to God by thy blood.” In Galatians 
occur these words: ‘Christ redeemed us from the curse of 
the law, being made a curse for us.”” In Timothy it is said 
of the “man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for 
all.” The words of our Saviour himself shall conclude the 
quotations which might be extended indefinitely. “ Even as 
the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister, and to give his life aransom for many.” Words cannot 
be more pertinent to prove that Christ has made an atonement 
for sin. 

(2.) Another fact we derive from the Scriptures: That 
Jesus Christ the Mediator is a Divine Being. ‘‘ For unto us 
a child is born, unto us a son is given, and the government 
shall be upon his shoulder; and his name shall be called 
Wonderful Counsellor, the mighty God, the Everlasting Father, 
{literally Father of eternity,] the Prince of Peace.” Jesus 
Christ is there called absolutely the mighty God, and self-ex- 
istence, an incommunicable condition of Jehovah’s existence, 
is ascribed to him ; he is called the Father of eternity. “In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God.” By comparing Malachi 3: 1, 
with Matthew 11: 10, it will be seen that Christ, the Mes- 
senger of the Covenant, as we see by Matthew that Christ 
answered to that person, was Jehovah. In Romans, words 
are used which are decisive: ‘‘ Whose are the fathers, and 
of whom as concerning the flesh Christ came, who is over all, 
God blessed forever.” And here let me repeat a familiar 
thought. Apply the words of this Jast passage to a mere 
man, and see how absurd the tautology. Let these words 
apply to Paul, or Luther: ‘ Whose are the fathers, and of 
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whom as concerning the flesh, Paul or Luther came, etc. !” 
We can searcely restrain our laughter. But permitting 
God’s word to speak out, in all its comprehensiveness, the 
great ‘“‘ mystery of godliness, God manifest in the flesh,” God 
incarnate, and this verse in Romans becomes a key to admit 
us into that mystery of mysteries, the doctrine of a Divine 
Man, an Incarnate God. But enlargement on this point is 
unnecessary. ‘These quotations are brief and pertinent, and 
they convince us that Christ is indeed God. 

The word of God settles these two facts beyond dispute. 
Let me repeat the proposition to be proved ; none but a divine 
being can make an atonement for sin. Let me concentre on 
this point the two faets furnished us by the Scripture. Who 
was wounded for our transgressions, and bruised for our iniqui- 
ties? The mighty God, the Father of eternity. Who took 
upon him the form of a servant, and submitted to death, even 
the death of the cross, in order that his life might be a ransom 
formany ? ‘The self-existent God. (See John 1:1.) Jesus 
Christ, who is over all, God blessed for ever. How can we 
for one moment entertain the thought that such an amazing 
and infinite sacrifice would have been made, if the atonement 
could have been made by some smaller sacrifice? Would 
God, the Son, have become incarnate, to pour out his own 
blood a ransom for the lost, if any other means could have 
been devised to secure the wish of his benevolent heart ? 
Suppose the death and sufferings of some created being would 
have compassed the work, how would a multitude of the 
loftiest spirits around the eternal throne have vied for the hon- 
our of executing such an unheard-of plan of redemption ! 
To sum it all up, would Jehovah have been so unsparing to 
execute a divine victim, if any thing in the created universe 
would have answered instead? ‘The very conception is im- 
possible. God would not have lavished his richest gift, at the 
cost of great self-denial in giving up the Son of his love, 
He would not have tasked infinite Jove for the richest boon 
it could bestow, if any other sacrifice or boon could have 
ransomed the guilty. 
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Is not the argument sound and logical? To our mind it 
seems so, and with this belief we commit it to the reader, with 
the wish that what has been written with honesty, may be 
read with candour. Jf this diagram proves a proposition so 
dear to the Christian church, by a process different from that 
usually adopted, it may not be useless. Copernicus may, by 
one process, reach the sublime theory of planetary revolution 
around the sun as a centre. An astronomer on the planet 
Jupiter may get at the same splendid result by another process. 
Whilst the Copernicus of Urania, with telescope sweeping 
the heavens from that outer verge of creation, may demon- 
strate the same truth by a process entirely different from the 
others. And yet, could these three astronomers, having 
watched the solar system from posts of observation so widely 
separated, be brought together to exhibit the process from 
which each evolved the same fact, their belief in it would be 
confirmed. With more profound admiration would they gaze 
out upon a system of worlds, conforming to a splendid theory, 
proved true by demonstrations on earth, on Jupiter, on Urania. 
To them, the three demonstrations would be three suns con- 
centering their light to elucidate and glorify the same magni- 
ficent truth. 

A divine “Christ crucified,” with all its mighty depen- 
dencies, is a more glorious truth than astronomer on earth or 
Urania ever grasped. It is the fact of all others enthroned 
a central sun, not for a few planets, but for Jehovah’s mighty 
moral universe. Christ has been lifted up, and draws all men 
up to himself. The chains of this central orb are flung 
around the lost in hell, and they tremble in the presence of 
the holiness of that law, which could only be satisfied by 
such a victim. The holy of all worlds are sweetly yet om- 
nipotently bound to this sun, and through eternal ages their 
rapture will waken glorious songs in heaven. But the power 
of that sun reaches farther than this. ‘“ Wandering stars ” 
had broken away from their orbits, and seemed reserved for 
the “blackness of darkness.” But that cross of the Divine 
man, that incarnate God, has such power that it reaches those 
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‘“‘ wandering stars,” and again they revolve loyal planets 
around the sun. And the cross will bind them so mightily 
that they will never wander again. 

If this be true, then certainly, demonstrate this central fact 
as you will and you fill Christian hearts with joy, and in the 
various demonstrations Christians will see so many suns ming- 
ling and concentrating rays, until the magnificent fact shines 
with the clearness of an eternal day. 


ARTICLE VI. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORIANS. 


By Prof. E. D. Sanborn, Dartmouth College, N. H. 


Tue best historian is he who represents, with the greatest 
fidelity, the life and spirit of the age he describes. It is not 
sufficient that what he records should be strictly true, it should 
be true to the living archetype ; it should be relatively as 
well as absolutely true. It is possible for a painter to repre- 
sent a landscape, with perfect accuracy of outline, giving to 
every object its proportionate size, form, and position, adjust- 
ing, with the utmost skill and precision, the relative distances 
of the several parts, and yet by an artful blending of light, 
shade and colouring, he may destroy the fidelity of the picture 
and render it false to the original. So it is with the historian. 
He may make a true record of mighty revolutions in the 
political world, assigning to the prominent actors in life’s 
drama their respective parts, their exact position upon the 
stage, and their relative military and political influence, and 
still, by distorting and colouring their motives, and shading 
their characters, he may represent these same actors, at pleas- 
ure, as a curse or a blessing to mankind. While the histo- 
rian records those great events which change the governments 
of the world, and the fortunes of nations, he should not over- 
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look those noiseless and constantly progressive revolutions in 
manners, morals, and religion, which give a new character to 
society and change the destinies of nations. A history may 
contain no untruth, and yet leave a false impression upon the 
mind of thereader. All the particular events recorded may be 
true, and yet those modifying influences which give character 
to the age may be omitted. 

The man who should attempt to record the events of the 
eighteenth century, without alluding to the rise of Methodism 
in England, or the “Great Awakening” in America, would 
certainly present a very imperfect view of the social and reli- 
gious state of those countries, however accurate he might be 
in the details of political and military history. Hence the 
importance of knowing the principles of an author, and the 
particular influences under which he wrote. If the reader be 
informed in the outset that a writer of English history is a 
Whig or a Tory, a Catholic or a Protestant, his own reflec- 
tions may, in some measure, neutralize the effect of the au- 
thor’s political or religious prejudices and partialities. To 
decide upon the merits of a historian, we must know the age 
in which he lived, and the influences to which he was sub- 
jected ; and conversely, to appreciate the value of a history 
we ought to be acquainted with the writer and the party to 
which he belonged in religion and politics. If we arraign an 
ancient historian before a modern tribunal of criticism, and 
test his merits by the existing standard of historical excellence, 
we shall, inevitably, do him injustice. The failure of recent crit- 
ics to make a just discrimination in this respect, has, undoubted- 
ly, contributed to bring the old historians into comparative dis- 
esteem. It has become fashionable among scholars to talk 
of the childishness, the vanity, and superstitious credulity of 
Herodotus, and to complain, with seeming honesty, of Livy’s 
obtuseness and reckless disregard of truth. These writers 
are gravely charged with carelessness, partiality, and even the 
grossest dishonesty, because they did not write history as the 
critics of the nineteenth century think it ought to be written. 
It will not avail them to plead, in their behalf, that they wrote 
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as a Greek or Roman, of those times, might be expected to 
write. It is enough to condemn them that they have not 
written as Hallam or Niebuhr would have written, had they 
been the contemporaries of these authors. Herodotus and 
Livy have faults peculiar to their times. They are such as 
never can be repeated. Modern historians, it is true, are free 
from them. ‘They have shunned the errors of an early age ; 
and, in their extreme caution, have plunged into faults of an 
opposite character, still more injurious and far less pardonable. 
The early historians were artless. They believed 00 much. 
They received human testimony with too little doubt. They 
sometimes mistook appearances for realities. Modern histo- 
rians are theorists, wily advocates, using the facts of history 
to weave the web of their tangled sophistries, in order to pre- 
judice men in favour of their party or creed. Antiquity does 
not furnish a single philosophic historian, in the modern ac- 
ceptation of that term ; and yet, there are some among the 
old writers who, in all the qualities of a good historian, have 
never been equalled. “ The spirit of history,” says one, “ is 
frequently history deprived of its spirit.” The philosopher 
in pursuit of principles, reckless of details, plays the anato- 
mist ; and while he dissects away those less substantial parts 
on which life and beauty depend, he leaves to his readers 
only the skeleton of the dead past. In the hands of such 
men, history becomes a succession of learned disquisitions 
upon the moral and political elements of social progress. 
They frequently exhibit profound views of human life, and 
develope those controlling laws which regulate and limit the 
advancement of the race—laws with which every student of 
history ought to be familiar—still they do not write Aistory. 
Their works are necessarily fragmentary. ‘They are erudite 
dissertations, learned essays, critiques, any thing but lucid 
narrative. Another class of modern philosophic historians 
make use of history for the purpose of proving a theory in 
politics orreligion. Such a writer often plays the eclectic, and 
selects only those particular facts which sustain his own 
views. Better far go back to the childlike simplicity of 
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Herodotus, and collect both fact and fable, and weave them 
into a graceful and pleasing narrative, leaving the reader to 
draw his own inferences from the furnished data. The errors 
of the imagination are less injurious than the perversions of 
the speculative reason. In the one case, what history loses, 
poetry gains ; and truth may be recovered by stripping off its 
borrowed robes. In the other, truth perverted and misap- 
plied not only loses its salutary influence, but becomes posi- 
tively hurtful, It sheds a false light, which leads the sincere 
and honest inquirer astray. If we carefully consider the 
condition of the first writers of history, we shall no longer 
wonder at the poetic character of their narratives. The im- 
agination is ever developed before the judgment. Men feel 
and enjoy before they reason and decide. Hence poetry, 
which is the language of emotion, precedes prose. The be- 
ginnings of history lie hid to the inquirer. The first man’s 
discourse to his child is the fountain whence oral history flows. 
In its progress, it is enriched by countless tributary streams of 
tradition. Poetry gathers up those traditions, and from them 
weaves the mazy web of mythology. When the seeker 
after pure historic facts begins to trace those lines of truth 
that run, like golden threads, through this complex tissue of 
reality and fiction, he is at once involved in uncertainty, and 
begins to question the fidelity of all history. Truth and 
error are so intimately blended that, for the sake of the truth, 
he is obliged to adopt the error with which it is united. For 
obvious reasons, the first written histories could rise but little 
above tradition. ‘They must be confused, contradictory, and 
exaggerated. The writer who is himself the product of the 
age in which he writes, rarely possesses the patience or dis- 
crimination necessary to separate fact from fable. He is per- 
haps in advance of his generation in culture and intelligence, 
and yet he is the index and exponent of the mind and heart 
of the nation to which he belongs. Like his fellows, he 
knows the past only by tradition. The same dim light 
guides the teacher and the taught. He gathers up the im- 
pressions of the many and sets his own seal upon them. He 
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writes to please his contemporaries. He has not yet attained 
to that elevation of soul which prompted Thucydides to write 
“ for eternity.” Such lofty aspirings are the result only of 
high intellectual culture. The historians who preceded He- 
rodotus were such writers as we have described. Indeed, it 
is only in an indefinite and popular sense, that those collec- 
tors of traditions, myths, fables, allegories, and epigrams, can 
be called historians. They were prolix story-tellers, who 
pursued their vocation for the amusement of an imaginative 
and superstitious people. The wares they furnished were 
adapted to the market to which they were brought. The 
works of Herodotus constitute the transition from story-telling 
to true history. He rejected the practice of his predecessors 
of relating the traditions of a single city, and undertook to 
write, in one beautiful whole, all the most important events 
relative to the principal nations of the then known world. 
Examine his materials, a crude mass of facts, fictions, mytho- 
logies, dreams, omens, prodigies ; in a word, all the monstrous 
creations of the unrestrained imagination and blind credulity 
of a youthful people. For whom did he write? Not for 
the practical, talented, and phlegmatic Englishman, not for 
the speculative, erudite, and philosophic German, but for the 
inquisitive, lively, and credulous Greek. He was himself the 
child of a poetic age, born beneath the same genial skies, and 
subjected to the same moral influences as those for whom he 
wrote. His narratives were not destined to reach the public 
eye through the circulating library, nor in cheap editions, 
scattered, like the leaves of autumn before a November blast, 
but they were to be recited at the great Olympic festival, or 
read from manuscripts to assembled crowds of his countrymen. 
They were not written for the eye of cold skeptical critics, 
who ask for authorities, and try every assertion by the test of 
argument, but they were designed to delight the curious minds 
of countless, interested, excited, and intelligent listeners, men 
who heard, with delight and applause, tales of strange 
beasts and birds, and still stranger men. Such an audience 
stayed not to question the accuracy of the narrator, who de- 
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scribed cities with stupendous walls, hanging gardens suspend- 
ed in mid-heaven ; who told of towers piercing the sky, of 
mysterious rites, of gods with ineffable names, of mighty 
pyramids that concealed the dead from human view, and of 
crystal tombs that showed their inmates to every passer-by, of 
giants and pigmies, of men with but one eye, and (what sur- 
passes all) of women, gigantic Amazons who hated men, and 
lived alone. The historian wrote too of Greece, “the nurse 
of heroes,” the land of glorious achievements ; he spoke of 
her dauntless warriors, of their invincible love of liberty, of 
their bloody battles, and glorious victories. He wrote for the 
ears of those who inherited the virtues of their fathers, who 
gloried in their deeds, who were proud of their native land. 
He wrote for a people whose vanity was proverbial, whose 
love of fame was unbounded. What cared they ifthe num- 
ber of the troops of Xerxes was exaggerated? If the mon- 
arch’s resources were represented as inexhaustible, and his 
minions innumerable? Then the glory of Grecian arms 
becomes the more conspicuous ; and the honour of their vene- 
rated ancestors the more exalted. But who can affirm, with 
certainty, that the accounts of the Persian invasion, as given 
by Herodotus, are essentially erroneous? Nothing can be 
urged against them but their seeming improbability. Is it 
possible for modern critics to say what may and what may 
not have occurred in that early age? If the pyramids had 
been demolished soon after Herodotus visited Egypt, who, in 
the nineteenth century, would have credited his accounts of 
them? Under a different system of government, and a dif- 
ferent state of civilization, it is impossible for us to estimate, 
with accuracy, either the motives or actions of men in remote 
antiquity. So far as modern researches tend to throw light 
upon ancient history, Herodotus has been found to be re- 
markably accurate in his statements. The recent discoveries 
in Egypt, from the interpretation of hierogly phics, have given 
new and undoubted confirmation to his history of that coun- 
try. An accurate comparison of the works of Champollion, 
Wilkinson, and Roselini, with the account Herodotus has 
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given of the manners and customs of the Egyptians, will show 
that he has fewer errors and prejudices, by far, than modern 
English travellers, who describe American manners and institu- 
tions. Arguing from what is known to what is unknown, it is 
reasonable to incline to the side of charity. It must be re- 
membered that Herodotus records, in many instances, what 
he heard and saw. He did not rely upon reports. He visited 
the lands he describes, and received the traditions of the inhab- 
itants from their own lips. He also wrote down the results of 
his own observations, and his records will bear a favourable 
comparison with those of travellers of any age since his own. 
It is true he is sometimes deceived or imposed upon, and who 
isnot? He issometimes mistaken, and who is not? Healso 
makes his record of events in his own way. He created his 
own fashion. He had no models for imitation ; no predeces- 
sors in the same field of discovery to consult ; no standard of 
historic truth by which to test his own accuracy. To be 
sure, he does not record a tradition or myth with the solemn 
gravity of a Bryant, tracing every fable to its source, and in- 
vesting the whole narrative with a drapery of recondite and 
useless learning, nor does he analyze the complex tissue of 
society like a Miller, or describe the origin of political institu- 
tions like a Hallam, following every event to its cause, and 
deducing from accumulated facts the great principles which 
govern men and nations. Nor does he record his “ Inklings 
of Travel” like a modern coxcomb, who quarrels with his 
landlord, finds fault with his accommodations, and puts under 
the ban of overwhelming censure every custom, law and 
fashion that accords not with the standard usages of the 
great nation of which he is the honoured representative. 
He does not write like a Humboldt or Niebuhr respecting the 
natural history of a country, its botany, geology, zoology and 
meteorology, and yet he is not indifferent to these subjects. 
He mentions the natural productions, minerals, plants, trees 
and animals of the countries he visited. Every thing won- 
derful in nature or art he describes ; not like a philosopher, 
who thinks more of classes, genera and species, than of beauty, 
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variety and order, but like an artless and inquisitive boy, who 
is alive to every novelty, who drinks in, with intense interest, 
the marvels of a former age, who sympathizes with all that is 
good and great, but can comprehend fully the influence 
neither of the good nor great.upon society. Herodotus has 
been charged with credulity. It is probable that he believed 
too much;;and in history it is better for the world that a 
writer should believe too much than too little. The excess 
may be abated ; the deficiency can never be supplied. The 
credulity of the early writers involved no very serious conse- 
quences in regard to posterity. It related, chiefly, to those 
childish marvels which one may believe or disbelieve without 
moral turpitude. ‘This species of credulity does not poison 
the fountains of truth, like the lying legends of ghostly fathers, 
who do evil that good may come, nor yet like the falsifying of 
records by philosophic historians who compel history to 
prophesy deceit tothe nations. Compare Herodotus with the 
most celebrated historian of the nineteenth century, Archi- 
bald Alison, and let the lovers of truth decide to which be- 
longs the palm for accuracy and fidelity. In this age of 
steam communication, when the facilities of travel have been 
indefinitely multiplied, and the means of verifying reports are 
within the reach of the most indolent, this philosophic and 
learned historian has embodied, as we believe, in any nine pages 
of his history, when he treats of American affairs, more posi- 
tive misrepresentations, more gross and unpardonable viola- 
tions of truth, than can be found in the whole nine books of 
Herodotus. Speaking of the migratory character of the 
Americans, he makes the following sweeping assertions: 
*‘ Not only is landed property almost always sold and divided 
at the death of the head of the family, but even during his 
lifetime, immigration from one spot to another is so frequent, 
that it may be considered the grand social characteristic of 
the American people. However long and happily a proprie- 
tor may have lived upon his little domain; though it may 
have been the sepulchre of his fathers, the play-ground of his 
infancy, the arbour of his wedded love, the nursery of his 
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children ; though it may be endeared to him by all the ties 
_ that can bind man to material nature, and the severance of 
which in other countries constitutes the last drop in the cup 
of the vanquished, an American is always ready to sell it, if he 
can do so for profit; and putting himself and his family with all 
his effects, on board the first steamboat, transport himself and 
his household to a distant part of the country, and commence 
again, perhaps at a distance of some hundred miles, the great 
and engrossing work of accumulating wealth.” Mr. Alison 
denominates this migratory propensity, which is applicable, 
in its full extent, only to the Western frontiers of our coun- 
try, “the grand characteristic of society in America,” and 
styles the condition of society among us as “ the Nomade ag- 
ricultural state.” Further on, upon the same topic, he adds : 
“ Hereditary feeling is unknown in America ; even family por- 
traits, pictures of beloved parents, are often not framed, as it 
is well understood that, at the death of the head of the family, 
they will all be sold and turned into dollars, to be divided 
among the children.” Assuming that the Americans are 
universally avaricious as well as fickle, he predicates of the 
whole people a deep and pervading feeling of discontent. “ All 
classes and ranks,” says Mr. Alison, “are dissatisfied with 
their condition, and plod on in sullen discontent, which is so 
strong as to be apparent in their habits, their manners, even 
the expression of their countenances. The scholars are dis- 
satisfied ; they complain of the superficial character of their 
literature, and lament that its tone, instead of rising, is pro- 
gressively sinking, with the extension of the power of reading 
to the working orders of society. The professional men are 
dissatisfied ; they allege that their rank is lower than in 
Europe ; that they are overshadowed by commercial wealth, 
and find no compensation in the esteem or respect in which their 
avocations are held. * * * The merchants are dissatisfied, they 
declare that they are worn to death by excessive toil. * * * 
Even the mechanics and cultivators are dissatisfied ; outwardly 
blessed beyond any other class that society has ever contain- 
ed, they are ground down by the pressure of competition and 
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incessant thirst for riches and advancement.” ‘These un- 
qualified assertions are fully equalled in prejudice and false- 
hood by his observations on the religious condition of the 
American people. A few sentences must suffice. ‘‘ Episco- 
pacy is the prevailing religion of the higher classes in the 
principal cities of the Union, except Baltimore. * * * Al- 
ready the ruinous effect of the dependence of the ministers 
of all denominations on the voluntary support of their flocks, 
has become painfully conspicuous. Religion has descended 
from its function of denouncing and correcting national vices, 
and become little more, with a few noble exce;:tions, than the 
re-echo of public opinion.” Then the grave historian pro- 
ceeds to endorse Miss Martineau’s well known slander of the 
clergy, by quoting her own words. From the same source 
he probably derived the following veracious statements : 
“ Original thought, independence of character, intrepid asser- 
tions of opinion against the prepossessions of the majority, are 
unknown in America. So completely do their ideas flow in 
one channel, that you would say they are all cast in one 
mould, and stamped with one image and superscription. * * 
* * There is, in opposition to the will and passions of the 
majority, no security whatever either for life or property in 
America. * * * Murder and assassination, in open day, are 
not unfrequent among the members of Congress themselves ; 
and the guilty parties, if strong in the support of the majority, 
openly walk about and set all attempts to prosecute them 
at defiance. * * * The atrocities of the French Revolution, 
cruel and heart-rending as they were, have been exceeded on 
the other side of the Atlantic ; for there the terrible spectacle 
has been frequently exhibited, of late years, of persons obnox- 
ious to the majority being publicly burned alive by the people, 
and, to render the torment more prolonged and excruciating, 
over a fire purposely kindled of green wood.” The same 
reckless generalization and wanton violation of truth pollute 
every page of this distinguished author’s account of America. 
Were we to meet with such exaggerations and rhetorical 
flourishes in the flowery pages of a writer of the Celestial 
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Empire, we should pity and forgive the conceited pedant 
who penned them. But when a grave historian, of profound 
learning, through sheer prejudice, thus corrupts the very 
fountains of knowledge, he deserves no pardon. He ought to 
be exposed and punished by that same “ omnipotent public 
opinion,” which he affects to despise. Admitting that par- 
ticular instances of avarice, servility and cruelty are to be 
found in our country, (and in what province or district of the 
earth are they not found ?) is it worthy the candour and justice 
of a profound thinker to predicate these particular vices of a 
whole people? Such rapid induction does not become the 
philosopher. The credulous Herodotus did not so. If he 
chanced to hear of the villany of some sacrilegious person or 
assassin, he did not take the criminal for the type of the na- 
tion, and pronounce them all given to sacrilege and assas- 
sinations. Nor, if he chanced to see a company of inebriates 
carousing, at a public inn, did he, like a Hall or Hamilton, 
deliberately write down, in his note book, the astounding fact 
that the citizens of that country do habitually congregate, on 
appointed days, and get drunk together. He did not possess 
such a spirit of generalization. Had he learned from tradition 
or hieroglyphic records, that in a former age one Moses 
“slew an Egyptian and hid him in the sand,” it may be 
doubted whether he would have recorded the fact as a com- 
mon occurrence, gravely announcing “ that murders and as- 
sassinations in the open day are common” in Egypt. No; 
the “childish” old traveller had not reached that sublime 
height of philosophy, which derives a law from a single fact. 
His heart and soul were not corroded with jealousy, nor was 
his judgment biassed by theories. He looked on men as they 
lived and moved in society, and wrote down the honest con- 
victions of his soul. These “ first impressions” in Egypt and 
Babylon are now as fresh and racy as though they had been 
penned but yesterday. A cheerful temper shed its genial in- 
fluence on every page. He admired all that was new and 
beautiful, he was shocked at nothing but profanity and athe- 
ism. Did he meet with strange customs? He wondered at 
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the caprices of men, but did not censure. Did he meet with 
beautiful creations of art in foreign lands? He admired their 
fair proportions, but did not envy. Did he hear of strange 
gods, with their mystic rites, holy fanes, and unspeakable 
names? He contemplated the new deities, and their worship, 
with a decent respect, never presuming to blaspheme. Did 
he hear among remote nations, of achievements of heroes and 
men of renown? He recorded their brave exploits for the imi- 
tation of his countrymen, never seeking to tarnish their glory 
by base insinuations, or by the imputation of unworthy mo- 
tives. Such was the credulous Herodotus ; and who are they 
who are now taking up stones to cast at him? They are the 
Pharisees of history, “who tithe mint, anise and cummin, 
and omit the weightier matters of the law ;” men who record, 
without a doubt, any falsehood which tends to degrade their 
neighbours or defeat their rivals in political or religious pro- 
motion. It is not because men have recently become more 
fond of truth and averse to error, that they do so carp at the 
mistakes of the old historians ; but this way leads to notoriety 
and fame, therefore many do walk in it. It is not because 
Herodotus and Livy abound more in misstatements and errors 
than other authors in the same department of literature, from 
the days of these writers till now, that they have been so 
vigorously assailed by recent critics, but rather because there 
is a greater show of learning and far less peril in attacking the 
dead than the living. 

Herodotus will, certainly, bear comparison for truthful- 
ness, with travellers of any age. Compare his graceful nar- 
rative with the clumsy fabrications of the age of chivalry. 
Compare his supernatural beings, with the giants, dwarfs, 
dragons, enchanters, ghosts, witches and goblins, that swarmed 
in the stories of travellers and the songs of minstrels during 
the same period. Sir John Mandeville spent thirty years 
in foreign travel. His narrative abounds in the most improba- 
ble fictions, yet it was sanctioned by the pope, and apparently 
believed by himself and his readers. He pretends to have seen 
the very rock to which Andromeda was chained, and gravely 
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adds that she lived before the flood. He also describes a 
lady who had been converted into a dragon and was confined 
in the isle of Cyprus. He speaks of a race of men fifty feet 
high, who inhabited an island in the East Indies, and of an- 
other race who had their eyes in their shoulders. A Swedish 
navigator, not two hundred years ago, affirmed that in the 
island of Nicobar, in the gulf of Bengal, he discovered a 
race of men with long tails, like cats. ‘The island, it is said, 
is now well known, but the men have disappeared. If such 
absurd fancies could be tolerated in Christian travellers, ought 
not some lenity to be shown to the comparatively venial 
blunders of the father of history? It would not be difficult 
to find a parallel for the credulity of Herodotus, or the care- 
lessness of Livy, in modern historians. Robertson’s romantic 
‘‘ History of America’ would alone be sufficient. But it 
should be remembered that credulity is a relative term. 
What would be incredible in one age, would not be so in 
another. When Bruce, the celebrated traveller, returned from 
his wanderings, but few men gave credence to his accounts of 
nations before unknown and countries before unexplored. 
More accurate information has brought this early traveller 
again into repute, and confirmed the accounts he gave. Let 
every author be tried by his peers ; let the jury be acquainted 
with all the facts in the case, and then a righteous verdict will 
be pronounced. Before such a tribunal Herodotus will not 
suffer. He will not only be acquitted of “ malice prepense,” 
but bis good intentions will be rendered abundantly conspicu- 
ous. Modern writers would do well to copy his simplicity, 
his cheerfulness and his vivacity ; to imitate his graceful 
style, his agreeable delineations of life and manners, his dra- 
matic exhibitions of state counsels and plans of policy, and 
to cultivate. his art of interesting the affections of the reader, 
his skill in setting forth the picturesque, the naive and the 
beautiful. Let them cultivate the imagination and taste more, 
and the rules of logic less. Let them, like Herodotus, intro- 
duce more of every-day life, manners and opinions, and less 
of the unmeaning ceremonies and stupid pageants of courts ; 
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let them portray more fully the struggles of the masses to ob- 
tain independence and freedom, and pass over, more cursorily, 
the horrors and carnage of the battle field. Let them once 
more unite the dissociated provinces of the novelist and the 
essayist. Let them blend the graphic delineations of the one 
with the profound researches of the other, and history will be 
more attractive and more useful. Before attempting to write, 
as did Thucydides, “ for eternity,” authors should be divested 
of their religious and political partialities, and enter the field 
of inquiry unpledged and unbound. When Herodotus de 
scribed the gods of Egypt, he did not stay to inquire whether 
this or that particular view of their worship would prejudice 
the claims of the Divinities he adored, but he wrote, pre- 
cisely, what he heard and saw. Whena Southey or Lingard 
writes history for the many, each author feels bound to favour 
his own church, and to record only what the Church of Eng- 
land or the Church of Rome may choose to sanction. Hume 
and Gibbon appear as the unblushing abettors of infidelity, 
and write like the pensioned advocates of a clique, and not 
like liberal and high-minded historians. The old historians 
interest all classes of readers, and will continue to interest 
them so long as the human soul retains its present constitu- 
tion. Modern historians, who are characterized by partisan 
predilections, are read, with deep interest, only by those who 
hold the same political or religious sentiments with the au- 
thors. It is impossible to learn the truth of any man or any 
set of men till all the witnesses have testified. Men hardly 
expect a writer to record events precisely as they happened 
but rather as he wishes them to have happened. No man 
will write an impartial history of the English or French Revo- 
lution, so long as the great principles involved in those strug- 
gles continue to agitate society. Under strong party excite- 
ment, men never find the juste milieu. The character of 
Cromwell is now beginning to be appreciated and vindicated 
in England, because the principles he advocated are begin- 
ning to be known and adopted. Some high-minded English- 
men even dare to eulogize the Puritans ; and, doubtless their 
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fame will increase with the progress of civil and religious lib- 
erty in that country. The time has not yet arrived for their 
full and triumphant vindication. The old leaven of infidelity 
and hatred of liberal opinions, with which Hume so deeply 
poisoned the public mind, still works. He played the part of 
a subtle advocate in favour of irreligion and arbitrary power 
He was careful to state no more than he could render proba- 
ble by choosing his own witnesses. Accordingly he passed 
over all records that would prove injurious to his adopted 
clients, and magnified those minor points of evidence which 
supported their cause. He hated religion and every thing as- 
sociated with it; hence the bold advocacy of human rights, 
when presented in a religious dress, is denounced as fanati- 
cism. He did not wish to be known as the open reviler of 
divine truth, therefore he has employed the language of vir- 
tue to cloak his malicious designs. He seems, it is true, like 
a candid inquirer after trut’. but “his neighbour cometh and 
searcheth him out.” Mr. Brodie has arraigned the culprit 
before the bar of an enlightened public opinion, and claimed a 
reversion of the old verdict in his favour. His plea will be 
heard and the rights of truth will be vindicated. The repu- 
tation of Gibbon is fast declining on account of the partisan 
character of his history. His works are re-printed, but with co- 
pious notes appended to neutralize the poison he so liberally in- 
fused into the very heart of the narrative. It is not considered 
safe for the young to peruse his “luminous pages” without 
such an antidote. Better far had it been for the reputation 
of these men, if they had performed the humble office of 
compilers of other men’s labours, than to have acted as the 
disguised advocates of a shameless infidelity. Better had it been 
for the world had they been as artless and credulous as Hero- 
dotus, and spent their days and nights in weaving together the 
countless legends of the dark ages, than to have made their 
finished periods the vehicles of a malignant moral poison. 
Such men as Rollin and Barthelemi, who gathered indiscrim- 
inately the fruit of others’ toil and spread it in an inviting 
form before the public, deserve the gratitude of the world 
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infinitely more than these philosophic deceivers. Mere 
minuteness of detail or prolixity of narrative does not mislead 
or demoralize the reader; they simply occupy his time which 
possibly might be more profitably employed. The chaff is 
blown away, in the winnowing, while the tares fall with the 
wheat. It is comparatively easy to correct the errors of the 
imagination, but impossible, without divine aid, to rectify a 
disordered moral sense. 

Herodotus and Livy are frequently classed together as 
though they possessed the same general characteristics and 
belonged to the same order of minds. In fact, they have but 
little, in common, except the indiscriminate censure of some 
modern critics. The same faults are charged upon both, 
though, more recently, Livy has been oftener assailed, and 
with more justice, than Herodotus. These historians be- 
longed to entirely different epochs of civilization, and they 
are as unlike, in mental and moral traits, as the nations they 
respectively represented. The Greek was vain, inquisitive, 
excitable, and fond of novelty. The Roman was proud, 
reserved, austere, and indifferent to the records of other 
nations. Herodotus travelled into foreign lands in quest of 
knowledge. He endeavoured to trace every stream of tradi- 
tion to its source. He inquired diligently into the early his- 
tory and antiquities of the nations he visited, and with a pry- 
ing curiosity sought information from every available source 
respecting their political and religious institutions. The 
results of his researches he has woven into a graceful and 
sprightly narrative, which, for simplicity, truthfulness and 
poetic embellishment, has never been equalled. Livy went to 
the capital of the Roman empire, consulted only the archives 
of his own nation, and collected materials from his predeces- 
sors, while he entirely neglected not only those monuments 
and memorials which existed throughout Italy, illustrative of 
the origin and early institutions of the “Eternal City,” but the 
antiquities, literature, and monuments of neighbouring nations. 
When records failed him, he adopted those traditions which 
would reflect most honour upon the nation of which he wrote. 
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Truth was, with him, of no consideration in comparison with 
the honour and fame of Rome. It is not probable, however, 
that Livy deliberately falsified any: portion of bis record to 
enhance the glory of his country, but writing under the influ- 
ence of strong partiality, he has too often attempted to palliate 
or justify the avarice and oppression of his countrymen. For- 
eign nations, that warred with Rome, have received but scanty 
praise at his hand, even when justice and honour fought with 
them. It must be borne in mind, in reading ancient history, 
that “ Punica fides,” and “ Grecia mendax,” are phrases of 
Roman origin. Had the historians of Carthage survived her 
fall to tell the story of their country’s wrongs, Roman perfidy 
and oppression would have been as notorious as Carthaginian 
faith, and the glory of the Scipios would have faded before the 
fame of Hannibal. But we charge upon Livy only those 
faults which ‘lean to virtue’s side.” His. admiration of 
Roman prowess warped his judgment in estimating the cha- 
racter of his country’s foes. ‘ All the merits and all the de- 
fects of Livy,” says Macaulay take a colouring frem the 
character of his nation. He was a writer peculiarly Roman ; 
the proud citizen of a commonwealth which had, indeed, lost 
the reality of liberty, but which still sacredly preserved its 
forms,—in fact, the subject of an arbitrary prince, but, in. his 
own estimation, one of the masters of the world, with a hun- 
dred kings below, and only the gods above him. He contem- 
plated the past with interest and delight, not because it fur- 
nished a contrast to the present, but because it led to the 
present. He recurred to it, not to lose in proud recollections | 
the sense of national degradation, but to trace the progress of 
national glory.” * * * “The painting of his narrative 
is beyond description vivid and graceful. The abundance of 
interesting sentiment and splendid imagery is almost miracu- 
lous. His mind is a soil which is never overteemed, a foun- 
tain which never seems to trickle: it pours forth profusely, 
yet it gives no sign of exhaustion.” 

Livy was no antiquarian in the modern. acceptation of that 
word, though he admired the past and reverenced its virtues 
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edly, recurred to family histories and to the flattering eulogies 
pronounced by mercenary orators at the funerals of the illus- 
trious dead. These remarks apply, however, only to the early 
history of Rome. Where the materials were abundant, there 
is no evidence that he did not follow the best authorities. In 
forming a true estimate of the fidelity and accuracy of Livy, 
we must remember that the most valuable portion of his entire 
work is lost. Of one hundred and forty-two books only thirty- 
five remain, and these relate to those periods which were least 
known. Had that portion of his history been preserved, which 
was compiled from existing materials, at the capital, and for 
which there was no lack of authentic records for a complete 
and accurate illustration, the character of Livy would, with- 





and its heroes. He took the story of Rome’s origin as he 
found it embellished by tradition and poetry. He stayed not 
to inquire whether it were probable, or to question its authen- 
ticity. He seemed deeply impressed with the grandeur of the 
work he had assumed, and determined to create a history that 
should set forth, in appropriate language and thoughts, the 
greatness and majesty of the world’s mistress. His object was 
not so much fo discover truth as to describe, in a becoming 
style, her acknowledged greatness. 

The steps by which his country rose to fame were, in his 
view, far less important than her ultimate exaltation. He 
prized the birthright of a Roman citizen too highly to admit, 
for a moment, that it had. been transmitted to him from an ig- 
noble ancestry. With such views, we could scarcely expect 
an author to be remarkably critical in seeking for authorities 
or in weighing the testimony of witnesses adverse to his fa- 
vourite plan. Conscious of his ability to do honour to his 
country, he sought to rear to her memory a lasting monument 
that should do credit to her world-wide renown. He was, 
therefore, more anxious to polish the language of the old an- 
nalists than to correct their mistakes. ‘The fame of the old 
Roman generals was dear tohim. He looked upon their glo- 
rious deeds as a rich legacy bequeathed by them to their 
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out doubt, have suffered far less from the censures of critics. 
His indifference to the chronicles and memorials of subjugated 
nations around him, and his admiration of Roman greatness, 
prevented his making a careful and thorough search into the 
humble origin of the Roman commonwealth. But when 
Rome was in her glory, when her arms had subdued the 
world, the historian might gratify all his national pride, yield 
to the fondest admiration of his country’s renown, paint her 
overshadowing greatness in the most glowing colours, and yet 
not falsify a single line of her annals. The loss of this portion 
of his history can never be adequately supplied. The literary 
world has never known a greater. Bolinbroke often expressed 
the wish that we could exchange what we now have of Livy 
for what we have lost. Both literature and truth would pro- 
bably be benefited by the exchange. To judge of Livy’s 
merits, by the limited remnant of his great work, is as unjust 
as it would be to decide upon the merits of Hume or Lingard 
by their brief sketches of the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy, or to 
put Mitford and Thirlwall on trial at the bar of enlightened 
criticism on account of the imperfect and unsatisfactory nar- 
rative they have given us of the heroic ages of Greece. 

As a work of art, the history of Livy possesses unrivalled 
excellences. ‘No modern critic,” says Dunlap, “ has ever 
ventured to deny the spirit and beauty of his narrative, and 
the eloquence of his harangues. His words are well chosen, 
his expressions dignified, his periods harmonious.” I have 
before alluded to the marked differences of character and style 
between Herodotus and Livy, and to their peculiar character- 
istics as they respectively represented different epochs in civil- 
ization. Let us look at some points of difference in style. 
Herodotus is prolix though never tiresome. He crowds his 
narrative with facts, anecdotes, and incidents, described with 
the minuteness of a diary. So we should expect an intelligent 
and curious traveller to do. Livy is diffuse, abounding in 
rhetorical beauties and illustrations, leading his reader into 
a very wilderness of literary sweets. Herodotus talks to 
his readers with all the simplicity, sprightliness, and good 
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nature of childhood; Livy discourses to us with the con- 
summate art of a finished rhetorician, and with the stately re- 
serve and cool complacency of a secluded scholar. Herodo- 
tus was a man of the world, visiting distant lands in quest of 
information, examining existing monuments, gathering up old 
traditions, questioning alike the priest and the peasant, and re- 
cording their responses for the amusement and instruction of 
his countrymen. Livy was a man of letters, seeking for infor- 
mation only in books, weaving, with unrivalled skill, his parti- 
coloured robe of history from the shreds and patches which he 
gathered from pontifical annals, family registers, genealogical 
tables, funeral orations, biographies, commentaries, and the 
meager and imperfect sketches of his predecessors in the same 
department of study. Herodotus drew portraits of living men, 
with a pencil dipped in colours drawn from the affections of a 
warm heart and lively imagination. Livy executed glowing pic- 
tures of mighty events, delineated with an accuracy of judgment 
and refinement of taste never before equalled. Herodotus has 
thrown around his narrative a dramatic interest. His actors 
converse together with the freedom and earnestness of a de- 
bating society or a political club. The whole air and mien of 
Livy’s history are scholastic. His speakers utter their senti 

ments in elaborate harangues, with the dignity and courtly re- 
serve of a senate chamber or a hall of legislation. The Greek 
interests the affections and enlists the sympathies of his read- 
ers; the Roman appeals only to their judgment and taste ; 
the former is the historian for the million, the latter for the 
scholar. Both of them possess unrivalled excellences, and 
neither is without his faults. But if we admit all that is charged 
upon them, if we allow that Herodotus wanted discrimination 
in the collection of his materials, and that Livy was careless 
in the comparison of conflicting accounts, and deficient in re- 
search ; if we concede to their accusers that they were both 
swayed by national prejudices and partialities, where is the 
historian of any age, with the exception of Thucydides, against 
whom some or all of these charges may not justly be prefer- 
red? Their faults were such as are common to all patriots ; 
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their excellences the fruit of superior genius. They were nei- 
ther bigots nor partisans. They did not write for a religious 
sect nor a political party. They wrote for coming ages, though 
it was their primary object to interest and instruct their own 
countrymen. They were read with delight and profit by men 
of their own time. They have continued to please and in- 
struct every generation that has succeeded their own, and 
they will continue to be read, despite of critics, ‘‘ down to the 
last syllable of recorded time.” 

The first and most important element of history is ¢ruth. 
“ History,” says Cicero, “is the light of truth.” If Herodo- 
tus and Livy are estimated only by the amount of truth they 
record, and censured only for the errors they have committed, 
they will then bear a favourable comparison with the most 
celebrated modern historians. In recent times, history is made 
to subserve the same end as did the commonplaces of the old 
rhetoricians ; it is made a mere storehouse of arguments, to 
which the various religious and political partisans resort for 
weapons. Showy and superficial historians, like Voltaire, 
make the facts of history the foundation on which they base 
their philosophical speculations. Of course, such writers ex- 
ercise great discrimination in the choice of periods and events. 
We have now whig histories and tory histories ; monarchical 
histories and democratic histories ; Catholic histories and Puri- 
tan histories ; Christian histories and infidel histories. Facts 
and events are classified to suit the theorist. What philosophy 
has gained truth has lost. The artlessness of Herodotus, and 
the impartiality of Thucydides, are among the things that 
were. They are mentioned with approbation, but never 
imitated. Such noble virtues, like the polar sun, are too far 
removed to warm. The short-sighted historian of to-day has, 
perhaps, a private end to gain, a favourite reform to promote, 
or some Utopian policy‘to recommend. History is made the 
theatre on which he exhibits his benevolent plan, or describes 
the machinery of his political scheme. He questions the 
oracles of the hoary past, and so interprets their ambiguous 
responses as to promote his own purposes. History is thus 
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coloured by the medium through which it passes. Instead of 
facts we have theories. Instead of a detailed narrative of im- 
portant events, we have grave speculations upon the motives 
and policy of the actors. Instead of impartial biography of 
eminent men, we have fulsome eulogy or indiscriminate 
abuse. 

Instead of history as it should be, we have philosophic 
principles, infidel or Christian, according to the character of 
the writer, all labelled and assorted for the benefit of the inex- 
perienced and uninitiated. Those who re-write the annals of 
Greece and Rome, select those facts which tally with their 
own views, and wholly omit or misinterpret such as conflict 
with them. Compare Mitford’s Greece with the accounts 
given by native writers, You find the same soil, the same 
scenes, the same events, but the actors, “oh how changed!” 
Mitford was a monarchist. He hated democracies as cor- 
dially as Alison. He, therefore, saw nothing to admire in 
the flourishing republics of Athens and Sparta, while in the 
tyrant of Syracuse and Philip of Macedon, he found every 
thing noble, princely, paternal, godlike. A turbulent de- 
mocracy was an offence unto him. He could not tolerate 
their popular assemblies, their reckless legislation, and their 
abuse of good men. These defects outweighed all their vir- 
tues. Hereditary titles, royal magnificence, and costly equi- 
page better pleased his taste ; therefore, he Jauds the “mild 
and paternal’ sway of despots, and condemns, in no mea- 
sured terms, the legislation of the “fierce democracie.” By a 
similar process, and from like motives, Clarendon makes 
Charles I. a martyr of blessed memory, and Laud a saint. 
By an artful collocation of facts, and a slight shading of opin- 
ions, Hume converts the Puritans into mewling fanatics, and 
their bigoted persecutors into high-minded and honourable 
men. “The best historians of later times,” says Macaulay, 
‘have been seduced from truth, not by their imagination, but 
by their reason. They far excel their predecessors in the art 
of deducing general principles from facts ; but unhappily they 
have fallen into the error of distorting facts to suit general 
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principles. They arrive at a theory from looking at some of the 
phenomena; and the remaining phenomena they strain or curtail 
to suit their theory. It would be nearer the truth, had the critic 
affirmed that they form their theory, and then summon history 
to testify in its favour ; for it can scarcely be doubted, that every 
writer, before he enters upon his work, has imbibed those strong 
political and religious partialities, which, in so many instances, 
give a false colouring to history, and lead men blindfold into 
error. Solong as party spirit reigns, we may not hope to find the 
model historian, which Lucian described centuries ago. ‘ Let 
a historian,” says he, “ be fearless, incorrupt, free, the friend 
of independence and truth, calling a fig a fig, and a spade a 
spade, giving nothing to hatred, nothing to love, touched nei- 
ther by shame nor pity nor diffidence ; a judge equally just 
and kind to all parties, a foreigner in his books, a citizen of 
no estate, bound by no laws, subject to no king, utterly care- 
less what this or that man may say of his works.” 


ARTICLE VII. 


THE FORMATION OF COMPOUND WORDS. 
By Josian W. Gisss, Professor in Yale College, Ct. 


1. Composition, or the formation of compound words, is 
a special mode of forming new words and developing new 
ideas. 

2. Composition, considered externally, is the combination 
of two words, expressing distinct ideas, so as to form one 
word, expressing one idea. The word thus formed is called 
a compound, ‘This definition is sufficient for the merely 
practical grammarian. 

3. Composition, considered in its internal ‘nature, is; like 
many other linguistical processes, a development of the 
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species from the genus. That is, the name of the genus, as 
boat, by prefixing the specific difference, as steam (i. e. moved 
by steam) now denotes the species, as steamboat. This is 
the more philosophical definition. 

4. In reference to the mental process in composition just 
described, the compound consists of two parts ; viz. the gen- 
eral, or that which denotes the genus, and the special, or 
that which denotes the specific difference. The latter, which 
is the leading member of the composition, usually precedes, 
and has the tone or accent. 

5. The unity of the word consists in the tone or accent, 
which binds together the two parts of the composition. The 
mere orthography is an uncertain criterion, being sometimes 
entirely arbitrary. 

6. The unity of the idea consists in its referring to a 
specific thing, well-known as having a permanent existence. 

7. Every composition is binary, or every compound con- 
sists properly of only two members, although these may 
themselves be compounded. Compare household-stuff, depu- 
ty-quarter-master-general, which must be analyzed conforma- 
bly to this principle. The most plausible exception is Lat. 
suovitaurus (whence suovitaurilia), ‘a swine, sheep, and 
bull.’ 

8. Composition is an original process in language, dis- 
tinct on the one hand from derivation, that is, the formation 
of words by internal change of vowel and by suffixes, and 
on the other from the mere syntactical combination of ideas. 

9. Composition differs essentially from the formation of 
words by internal change of vowel and by suffixes, in this, 
that derivation gives us different forms of ideas ; as, drink 
(noun), drinker, drinking (noun), to drench, all forms or 
modifications of the radical idea to drink ; to set, to settle, 
sitter, setter, seat, sitting (noun), all from the radical idea to 
sit; while composition gives us species of idea, as, school- 
house, state-house, alms-house, all species under the general 
term house ; door-key, chest-key, watch-key, species of keys. 

10. As a mode of forming words, composition is later in 
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its origin than derivation, and has arisen from the inadequacy 
of derivation to express the definite ideas which become ne- 
cessary in language. ‘Thus, mere derivation would be insuf- 
ficient to express the different kinds of keys, as, door-key, 
chest-key, watch-key, or the different kinds of glasses, as, beer- 
glass, wine-glass, etc. 

11. Notwithstanding which, there is some common a 
for derivation and composition, and the two forms may alter- 
nate. In such a case the derivative is the most forcible, and 
the compound is the most precise in its import. Thus we 
have in English (neglecting accidental differences of usage), 
hunter and huntsman ; speaker and spokesman ; trader and 
tradesman ; plougher and ploughman ; hatter and hatmaker ; 
steamer and steamboat ; bakery and bakehouse ; brewery and 
brewhouse ; patchery and patchwork ; treasury and treasure- 
house ; deemster and domesman. So also where the words 
are radically distinct ; as, fowler and birdcatcher ; Hollander 
and Dutchman ; journal and daybook ; marine and seaman ; 
navigating and seafaring ; propitiatory and mercy-seat ; 
vintage and grape-gathering ; vintner and wineseller. ‘These 
coincidences take place only when the second part of the 
compound is a very general or indefinite term, or has become 
so by use. In this way words originally compound acquire 
much of the character of derivatives. 

12. Composition differs also from the mere syntactical 
combination of ideas. Composition is a development of 
words for constant, not merely for occasional use. It is not 
an arbitrary process in language, or a process to be adopted 
at pleasure. A proper compound must express a specific 
idea formed for permanent use in the language. Wherever it 
takes place, there should be an adequate cause or occasion. 
Not every combination of two ideas into one is properly ex- 
pressed by a compound. Ideas combined at the moment of 
speaking or writing, for the first time, do not form compound 
words. It is owing to this principle that we have deathwound 
not lifewound ; fatherland, not sonland; foxvhunter, not 
sheephunter; earthquake, not seaquake ; brownbread, not 
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freshbread ; seasick, not terrorsick ; because the latter of 
these couplets are not called for. 

13. The difference between the compound word and the 
mere syntactical construction may be seen, 

(1.) By comparing blackbird, a species of bird, with a 
black bird. So redbird, blackberry, madhouse. 

(2.) By comparing foztail, a plant so named from resem- 
blance, with the tail of a fox. So bear’s-ear, goat’s-beard, 
lady’s-finger. 

(3.) By comparing ratsbane,a substance so called from 
its nature, with the bane of arat. So catch-fly, king’s-evil, 
liverwort. 

14. The unity of the compound is further evident by 
considering, 

(1.) That in many words the members of the composition 
do not appear at first view, nor are they generally understood ; 
as, biscuit, curfew, daisy, kerchief, quinsy, squirrel, surgeon, 
verdict, vinegar. . 

(2.) That in many words the meaning has so altered that 
the reason of the composition is not obvious ; as, frankin- 
cense, holyday, landlord, mildew, quicksand, quicksilver, 
pastime, privilege, Sunday, vouchsafe. 

(3.) That compounds may often be expressed by simple 
words, either in the same or another language ; as, brimstone, 
sulphur ; may-bug, a chaffer; wineglass,a tumbler; sheep- 
fold, Lat. ovile ; vineyard, Lat. vinea ; footman, Lat. pedes ; 
oakgrove, Lat. quercetum ; dovehouse, Lat. columbarium. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.—The History of Rome. By Tuomas Arnotp, D.D. Three 
volumes intwo. Reprinted entire, from the last London edition. 
New-York: D. Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: George S. Ap- 
pleton. 1846. 


Arnold possessed peculiar qualifications for writing history. He 
was industrious in research, a lover of truth, sincere, independent. 
and imbued with Christian faith. Then he had the faculty of weav- 
ing facts into a beautiful narrative, and so arranging them as to 
render them impressive. 

His History is justly celebrated in Great Britain, and will, no 
doubt, become so here. Niebuhr was his principal guide, and him 
he followed in most things, yet not servilely. 

Alas! he lived only long enough to bring his history down very 
nearly to the end of the second Punic War. Like Niebuhr, he 
was cut off without living to complete his purposes in respect to 
history. He left us enough to lead us to regret our loss in his 
death. 

Our room forbids a more extended notice ; yet we must also say. 
that the style of execution is good, and such as our valuable books 
ought to be. 


2.—History of New Netherland; or New-York under the Dutch. 
By E. B. O’Catiacuan. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. Phil- 
adelphia: George 8S. Appleton. 1846. pp. 493, 8vo. 


This is another History got up in a becoming style, by the same 
house; a history, too, of part of ourselves. The author, Dr. O’Cal- 
laghan, has been engaged for years in collecting manuscripts, char- 
ters, deeds, letters, records, etc., with a view of furnishing a more 
thorough and more correct history of New Netherland than was ex- 
tant. He has had access to all the sources of information, and has 
issued the present volume in the hope of contributing to his country- 
men, both pleasure and profit. It extends to the year 1647, the close 
of Kieft’s administration, and contains, beside the very interesting 
narrative, a very old map of New Netherland, found by Mr. Brod- 
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head in Holland, and a large Appendix of evidence, in the shape of 
contracts, charters, etc. We trust the editor and publishers will be 
rewarded for their valuable labours. 


3.—The Treasury of History: comprising a General Introductory 
Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modern ; and a Series 
of separate Histories of every Principal Nation that exists ; their 
Rise, Progress, Present Condition, etc. By Samvuet Mavn- 
per. To which is added the History of the United States. By 
Joun Inman, Esq. New-York: Daniel Adee. 


This work is now completed, in two large volumes, and sold at 
$3 in Nos., or $4 bound. The author is known as the compiler of 
the “ Treasury of Knowledge,” etc., and several other similar works. 
which have been received in England with great favour. The 
Treasury of History is a condensed compend of the history of all 
nations. It is necessarily brief, and, while it has its own uses, it 
should not supersede the reading of more extended records of the 
progress of events among different peoples. It will answer the pur- 
pose of a book of reference to those who have perused larger works. 
and may be useful in giving a general view to those who have not 
leisure for more minute inquiry. 

This work is edited by Mr. Inman, who has subjoined a succinct 
History of the United States to the present year. This we consider 
exceedingly valuable, as it refreshes the memory in respect to many 
recent events, which we might else forget. The History of Eng- 
land is, also, carried down to 1845. 

We were a little surprised to find the History of the Sandwich 
islands concluded with the death of Capt. Cook, when so much that 
is interesting could have been added. The same defect exists in re- 
gard to the Society Islands, whose inhabitants are represented ar 
having greatly “ degenerated since Cook’s time.” 


4.—The Puritans and their Principles. By Epwin Hari. New- 
York: Baker & Scribner. 1846. pp. 440, 8vo. 


We love the Puritans. Faults they doubtless had ; but they 
were rather of the times than of themselves peculiarly. True, they 
differed from Churchmen in their principles, and the manners of 
many of them were not the most refined, but they were noble men 
and women, set for freedom of thought and speech, and having, in 
fact, done more than all else for the essential liberty of the constitu- 
tion of England. 

Of these noble men and their principles we needed some such 
manual as Mr. Hall has furnished. Their story may now be known 
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and read of all men; and we cannot but believe that the descend- 
ants of the Pilgrims, at least, will eagerly demand a copy of the 
book. The substance of it was delivered in a course of Lectures by 
the author to the people of his charge, designed “to set forth the 
causes which brought the Pilgrims to these shores; to exhibit their 
principles ; to show. what these principles are worth, and what it 
cost to maintain them; to vindicate the character of the Puritans 
trom the aspersions which have been cast upon them, and to show 
the Puritanic system of church polity,—as distinguished from the 
Prelatic,—broadly and solidly based on the word of God.” In car- 
rying out this purpose, Mr. Hall has entered into the history of the 
Puritans, the story of their sufferings, the tale of their pilgrimage ; 
has discussed church polity, and put the claims of the Prelacy to the 
test. He has told us well, of Wickliffe and his times—of Henry VIII. 
—of Edward VI.—of Mary—of Elizabeth—of the Conflict of Prin- 
ciple—of “ the judicious Hooker”—of King James and the going to 
Holland—of the Voyage to America—of Plymouth—of Charles I.— 
Laud—of the Civil Wars—of the Church, its officers, government, 
ete.,—and finally of Dr. Coit and his famous or infamous book. 


5.—A History of German Anabaptism, gathered mostly from Ger- 
man Writers living in the Age of the Lutheran Reformation, and 
embracing a full view of the Peasants’ Wars, the Celestial Pro- 
phets, and- other Fanatics of that day, and of the Historical 
Connection between the present Baptists and the Anabaptists. By 
Parsons Cooke. Boston: B. Perkins & Co. Philadelphia: 
Perkins & Purves. 1846. pp.412, 18mo. 


This volume may be useful in opening the eyes of many to the 
evils of fanaticism, and also in showing the germs of certain forms 
of religious folly and wickedness, which have been developed in our 
own days. It is a veritable history of the rise of spirits of darkness 
amid the purer light of the Reformation, and discloses, in detail, the 
conflict which Luther was obliged to maintain with them. 

The Anabaptists of Germany, whose proceedings are here nar- 
rated, were a sect of genuine libertines, and not very remotely re- 
lated to the looser class of the Perfectionists ; as also, in some of 
their principles, to the “ No-government” men of our own land. 

Roger Williams’s relation to baptism and anabaptism are here 
portrayed in their true colours; and the fair exposé of his doings 
must convince every candid mind, that what has been denominated 
religious persecution on the part of the Puritans, was scarcely more 
than merited severity in view of his offences against civil institu- 
tons. 
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6.—An Exposition of the Ten Commandments. By the Rt. Rev. 
Ezexiet Hopkins, D. D. Revised and slightly abridged. New- 
York: American Tract Society. 


This Exposition of the Decalogue by Bishop Hopkins, we are 
glad to see published, and shall rejoice in its wide circulation. The 
Ten Commandments ought to be more studied, as expressing in 
brief the whole will of God in respect to man’s duties to his Creator, 
his neighbour, and himself. This exposition will be found to be for- 
cible in style, energetic in thought, and comprehensive in its view 
of the principles contained in the Moral Law. 

The author was one of the most celebrated divines and preach- 
ers of his day, a true son of the Reformation, and a bold announcer 
of the doctrines of grace. 


7.—The Method of Grace, in the Holy Spirit’s applying to the Souls 
of Men the Eternal Redemption, Contrived by the Father and 
Accomplished by the Son. By Rev. Joun Fiaver. New-York: 
American Tract Society. 


Flavel is one of the purest and best Christian writers of olden 
time. His works are savoury. This, his Method of Grace, is a se- 
quel to his Fountain of Life; the latter showing the provision of 
redemption for the souls of men, the former the mode of its applica- 
tion, by the work of the Spirit and the exercise of faith on the part 
ofman. Flavel here developes richly and fully, the nature of the 
Spirit’s influence in conviction, conversion, sanctification; the ne- 
cessity for Divine illumination and strength ; the satisfactory evi- 
dences of union with Christ ; and presses home upon the conscience, 
with great power, the duty of yielding to the call of Christ, “ Come 
unto me.” 


8.—Letters to a Friend on the Evidences, Doctrines, and Duties of 
the Christian Religion. By Ovintruus Grecory, LL. D., F.R. 
A.8. From the fourth London edition, revised and slightly 
abridged. New-York: American Tract Society. 


Dr. Gregory’s work on the Evidences of the Christian Religion 
has been blessed to the conviction of many. Coming from the pen 
of a layman of celebrity, it has more weight with men of the world 
than a work equally good, written by a divine; although, as Dr. 
Gregory says, there isno reason why we should not rely on the 
judgment of the ministry, in such cases, writing professionally, as 
we do on that of the lawyer and physician in their respective 
spheres. 

There will be found in the volume many exceedingly interesting 
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and valuable chapters, as on the folly and absurdity of Deism—on 
mysteries in revealed religion—on the resurrection of Jesus Christ— 
on the Inspiration of Scripture—on Providence, etc., ete. 


9.— Thoughts on the Revival of Religion in New England, 1740. 
To which is prefixed a Narrative of the Surprising Work of God 
in Northampton, Massachusetts, 1735. By Jonaruan Epwarps. 
New-York: American Tract Society. 


This is an admirable manual on the subject of revivals; one 
which should be widely circulated, that correct views of these works 
of God may be imbibed. Ministers and elders especially, should be 
familiar with it, and all who are guides should make themselves ac- 
quainted with its principles. 


10.—The Raising of Lazarus from the Dead. New-York: Ameri- 
can Tract Society. 


This is a brief practical exposition of the 11th chapter of John, 
which contains the narrative of Lazarus’s sickness, death, and resur- 
rection, of the sympathy of Jesus with the bereaved sisters, and 
of his love and power exercised in administering consolation. No- 
thing can be more touchingly beautiful than the original portraiture 
of these scenes by John. 


11.—Letters to an Adopted Daughter. By Rev. Joun Newron. 
New-York: American Tract Society. 


John Newton is celebrated the world over, both for his wicked- 
ness and piety. Once an abandoned wretch, he subsequently be- 
came a most devoted Christian and minister of the gospel. Having 
no children, he adopted two of his wife’s nieces. Of these one died 
early ; to the other he addressed these letters. They are full of af- 
fectionate piety, and adapted, as intended, to lead the young to 
seek their happiness in God, where only is it to be found genuine 
and enduring. 


12.—The Practical Astronomer, comprising Mlustrations of Light 
and Colours, Practical Descriptions of all kinds of Telescopes ; A 
Particular Account of the Earl of Rosse’s Large Telescope. By 
Tuomas Dicx, LL. D. Harper and Brothers. 


The resemblance of the present work to the preceding scientific 
works of Dr. Dick, will give the reader a just impression of its gen- 
eral scope and ability. The clear practical sense, the minute detail 
of facts, generalized by the most comprehensive views, the profound 
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reverence and simple piety which characterize the author, are de- 
lightfully visible here. Interest, instruction and moral impression 
combine to give it value and attractiveness. As a work of practical 
science, it is not surpassed by any of its predecessors ; and the spir- 
ited account of the great improvement in astronomical apparatus 
made by Lord Rosse, one of the most wonderful scientific advances 
of modern times, possesses a great interest. The work forms one of 
the admirable series now publishing under the title of Harpers’ New 
Miscellany. 


13.—Narratives of Remarkable Criminal Trials. Translated from 
the German of Anselm Ritter von Feuerbach, by Lavy Durr 
Gorpon. Harper & Brothers. 


The records of crime are not usually a profitable kind of read- 
ing. The contagion of the example is generally greater than the 
warning of the fate of the criminal; and many a villain has been 
made by the very means taken to keep him from crime. But as 
much depends on the manner of the narrative, and as it is possible 
to extract some of the gravest lessons of virtue and wisdom from the 
misdeeds of others, it gives us pleasure to state that the present work 
is unexceptionable in this respect, while the cases possess extraor- 
dinary interest, and are replete with instruction. They aflord much 
insight of human motives, and teach impressive lessons of the retri- 
butive justice of Providence, and the misery and evil of sin. It is 
beautifully printed. 


14.—Theology Explained and Defended, in a Series of Sermons. 
By Timorny Dwieurt, 8. T. D.. LL. D. With a Memoir of the 
Life of the Author. In four volumes. 12th edition. Harper & 
Brothers. 


A great favour is done the religious world in the publication of 
a well printed and cheap edition of Dwight’s Theology. It is a 
work which every clergyman will deem indispensable to his library, 
and every student a necessary part of his theological outfit. Its 
sound orthodoxy ; its beautiful analysis of doctrines and duties; the 
masterly argumentation by which it sustains its positions; the clear 
and luminous style, often rising to eloquence and even sublimity, and 
above all, the devout reverence and earnest piety which hallows it, 
have for years placed the work in the very front rank of theological 
treatises, and secured for it the suffrages of the wise and good in 
this country and in Europe. It supplies a place which no other 
work fills; and is equally a favourite with nearly all the varieties of 
doctrinal belief to be found in the evangelical churches. It is as 
much at home in the lecture-room of Dr. Chalmers as of Dr. Taylor ; 
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and leading men of the principal sects in Great Britain have ex- 
pressed their general approbation of it: a rare fortune for a theolo- 
gical work ; but easily accounted for by its intrinsic worth, and by 
its catholic and excellent spirit. 

This is not the place to characterize its doctrinal peculiarities, 
mor to defend them. They are generally well known; but whether 
fully adopted or not, there is so much that pertains to the great 
truths in which all evangelical Christians agree, and that so excel- 
Jent, that it will continue to be, as it has been, a favourite with all. 
While the clergyman can hardly dispense with it, the layman will 
find it one of the best sources of religious knowledge and spiritual 
edification. It will be a promising day for the cause of rational, in- 
telligent, principled piety, when the great body of church-members 
familiarize themselves with the sound thought and systematic truth 
of such a work as this. We heartily commend it to the churches ; 
and hope it may beeome as indispensably a companion of the fire- 
side, as a tenant of the minister’s study. 


15.—Philanthropy ; or My Mother’s Bible. Founded on an Incident 
which happened in New-York. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 
1846. pp. 169, 18me. 


A pretty tale it is: and the motto, “Every kindness we do our 


fellow-creatures brings its own reward.” A poor orphan boy goes 
to his grandfather’s to live, and there a mutual attachment is formed 
between him and a sweet female cousin, which grows with their 
growth. They finally marry, and Sandy at length sets off on a voy- 
age to India, leaving Jeannie with enough to make her comfortable 
until his return. The vessel in which he sailed is captured by the 
Spaniards, and he confined in an inquisitorial dungeon. He effects 
‘an escape, is recaptured, and sent to work on the docks. In an ef- 
fort to save some victims of an awful storm, he is driven out to sea, 
taken up by an English ship, and restored to London. On inquiry 
he learns the decease of his loved Jeannie. In passing up one of the 
streets, during the “no popery riots,” he hears the shrieks of a child, 
runs to her reseue, and by violent effort, saves her from the flames. 
Caught in the act of seizing the child by the hair, a soldier, nct 
doubting that he is a murderer, smote him with his sword, and in- 
flicted a wound. The soldier took the child; he made his escape. 
The next day he finds himself described in the papers as an atro-' 
cious murderer, and a reward offered for his apprehension. Under 
his circumstances, prudence dictated exile. He sailed at once for 
the United States, and here accumulated a fortune in Philadel- 
phia. A desire to relieve a friend called him to New-York. A fall 
on the ice in the street brought to his aid a young man of his own 
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name, Sandy, who assisted him to his hotel. He told the youth his 
history, and then asked for his. He at length sees young Sandy’s 
mother, and is overwhelmed with the likeness both of the lad and his 
mother to his lost Jeannie; yet presuming that she had died child- 
less, he regarded them only for their striking likeness to her. When 
just about to leave the city for home, he stepped into a bookstore to 
buy a Bible for a poor child. Whilst the bookseller went back for 
the book, an old Bible caught his eye, and on opening it he read, 
“ Jeannie to Sandy.” This excited his curiosity. On inquiry, he 
learned that it had been left to be bound, and that the boy would 
call for it, probably, that day. He finds that it belongs to Sandy’s mo- 
ther, and is determined, if possible, to have it. This leads him again 
to Sandy’s house, and to more particular acquaintance with his mo- 
ther; until, incident after incident, fact after fact, becoming dis- 
closed, he discovers Sandy’s mother, Jeannie, to be the child he 
rescued from the flames, and the child, too, of his own lost Jeannie, 
born in his captivity, and the Bible to be the very Bible which his 
own Jeannie had given him before their marriage. What a scene 
is here! The issue, of course, finds them all taken to his own man- 
sion, dwelling amid profusion and peace. 

The moral is good, and the intent of the book to encourage acts 
of kindness. The old gentleman’s philanthropy, which induced him 
to purchase a Bible for a poor little child, disclosed to him sources 
of happiness which he knew not of before. 


16.—The Farmer’s Dictionary ; a Vocabulary of the Technical 
Terms recently introduced into Agriculture and Horticulture, 
from various Sciences, and also a Compendium of Practical 
Farming, etc., etc. Edited by D. P. Garpner, M.D. With 
numerous Illustrations. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1846. 
pp- 876, 12mo. 


Books on agriculture have so multiplied within a few years; so 
many technical terms have been introduced, and so many are seri- 
ously turning their attention to this subject, that a Dictionary has 
become quite an essential article. 

Dr. Gardner has evidently bestowed much attention on the pre- 
paration of this volume ; and we trust he will meet his reward in its 
wide circulation. Farming and gardening are employments so 
pleasant and profitable, that many classically educated menare now 
engaging in them, and deserting the learned professions. They are 
making good farmers, too, because they appreciate the discoveries of 
science in respect to soils, manures, etc., whilst many a mere farmer 
by birth and inheritance, plods on in the old way, proud of his igno- 
rance in despising the doings of the learned in his own calling. He 
reaps his reward. 
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17.—The History of John Marten ; a Sequel to the Life of Henry 
Milner. By Mrs. Saerwoon. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 
1846. pp. 352, 12mo. 


Mrs. Sherwood is deservedly a popular novel writer. Her at- 
tachment to the forms of her own church is apparent and strongly 
developed in most of her works, but they are, at the same time, of an 
evangelical spirit, and inculcate a pure morality. 

Those who have read Henry Milner,—and they are not afew,— 
will wish to read this Sequel, which tells a tale of John Marten, the 
dearest friend of Henry Milner. The volume is designed to portray 
the trials and temptations of a young minister entering on the faith- 
ful discharge of his high trusts. This is done in a highly entertain- 
ing manner, with much of dramatic interest. 

Mrs. Sherwood’s writings are among the safest of this class. 


18.—Forecastle Tom ; or the Landsman turned Sailor. By Mary 
S. B. Dana. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1846. pp. 216, 
18mo. 


This is truly a delightful book of its kind ; one of Mrs. Dana’s 
best efforts. In beautiful style she tells the story of Forecastle Tom, 
first sadly indulged, then by a change of family relations most 
roughly handled, and thus driven from home, from a mother’s fond- 
ness, and dear sisters’ love. Tom took to the sea, and after passing 
through thrilling and trying scenes, and indulging in all manner of 
sins, he was found in the street by a brother tar, and taken to the 
Sailor’s Home in New-York. Here, in this blest asylum of the 
weary sailor boy, he found true friends, who consulted his eternal 
interests, and pointed the sinner to his wounded Saviour. Tom was, 
at length, led to repentance and to trust in Jesus, and thus found 
peace. A vessel bound to his native place received him on board, 
and once more did he rest in his mother’s and sisters’ embrace. 

This little volume breathes a pious spirit, and abounds in whole- 
some sentiments. 


19.—A Grammar of the Latin Language. By C. G. Zumper, Ph. D., 
Professor in the University, and Member of the Royal Academy 
of Berlin. From the ninth edition of the original, adapted to the 
use of English students. By Leonnarp Scumirz, Ph. D., late 
of the University of Bonn. Corrected and enlarged, by Cuartes 
Antuon, LL. D. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1846. pp. xx. 
and 594, 12mo. 


We have, for some years, known the excellences of Dr. Zumpt’s 
Latin Grammar, and think that, with its latest improvements, it can 
safely be pronounced the most complete Grammar of the Latin lan- 
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guage now existing. We are glad to see it made accessible to 
English students, under the immediate supervision of the author 
himself, in connexion with the learned translator, Prof. Schmitz ; 
and published here under the editorial care of Prof. C. Anthon. 

The author’s reputation as a Latin scholar, is among the very 
first on the continent of Europe, and for more than thirty-one years 
has he devated himself to researches and studies on the various 
points connected with the grammar of that language; so that he 
must necessarily have attained a high point of excellence. Of the 
principle which guided him in this work, he says, it is “ no other than 
the desire to trace the facts and phenomena of the language to a 
philosophical or rational source.” 

The syntax will be found to be very profoundly developed, and 
should be profoundly studied by all who aim at being scholars. 
Then there are VI. Appendices, on Metre—Roman Calendar— 
Weights, Coins, Measures— Abbreviations of Words— Ancient 
Forms of Declension—Remains of Early Latin. 


20.—Journey to Ararat. By Frieprick Parrot, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Dorpat, etc., with Map 
and Wood Cuts. Translated by W. D. Cooley. New-York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1846. pp. 389, 12mo. 


This is an exceedingly interesting book, giving us the narrative 
of a journey of peculiar difficulty and daring. Professor Parrot 
merits the thanks both of the scientific and Christian world, for 
his enterprise in attempting and accomplishing the ascent of 
Ararat. 

This ascent has been pronounced impossible by some, and of 
course, Professor Parrot’s veracity has been called in question. But 
we see no good reason for doubting the truth of the narrative. 
Things impossible to some, are quite possible to others. Energy 
and perseverance have often accomplished what has been consider- 
ed impossible by phlegmatic indifference, and even by presuming 
science. 

Since the Russian dominion has been extended to Ararat, 
scientific travellers have been more disposed and encouraged to pur- 
sue their researches into the natural history, geology, etc. of these 
hitherto comparatively unexplored regions. Professor Parrot has 
set a noble example, which will doubtless be followed by others, 
more especially as governments are more ready now, than formerly, 
to aid in scientific investigations. 

After a third attempt, Professor Parrot and his company reached 
the summit of Ararat, on the 9th of October, 1829. There they 
erected a cross as a monument of their successful enterprise, under 
the auspices of a Christian government. The vertical height of 
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Ararat above the level of the sea, is 17,210 feet: its summit being of 
course, perpetually enveloped in glacial snow and ice, for several 
thousand feet. Hard work it must have been, to cut the steps in 
the ice, by which they were to ascend ; but they did it, and, after 
persevering labour and much weariness, they succeeded in attaining 
the acme of their wishes. 

The idea is sublime, that, after so long a time, and so unbroken 
and cold a silence, that peak has been reached by mortal man, on 
which rested the ark after the overwhelming deluge, in which 
every thing was submerged. Is this really the Mount Ararat, 
which first appeared above the surface of the waters of the flood,— 
the veritable spot on which Noah issued from his huge ship, and 
worshipped God in sacrifice ? Did the snow and ice begin to accu- 
mulate soon after the subsiding of the waters, and are the frag- 
ments of the ark still there, deep imbedded beneath an hundred feet 
of ice ? 

However these queries may be answered, this book is attractive 
and valuable, not only for its narrative of the journey, but for its 
accurate maps and scientific papers on various subjects, as Baro- 
metrical Levelling—Magnetic Observations—Observations with the 
Pendulum—Geological Notes—Level of the Caspian Sea, etc. ete. 


21.—A First Latin Book. By Tuomas Kercuever Arnovp, M.A., 
Rector of Lyndor, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Carefully revised and corrected by Rev. J. A. Spencer, 
A.M. From the fifth London edition. New-York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Philadelphia: G.S. Appleton. 1846. pp. 333, 12mo. 


This is a book on the Ollendorf system, which begins to attract 
much attention, and secure much favour. It is a departure from 
the old system of drilling the pupil regularly and perseveringly 
through the paradigms and rules of the grammar, prior to any 
practical application of his knowledge. This proceeds on the prin- 
ciple of imitation and repetition, the same by which a child acquires 
a knowledge of his own tongue, and requires the pupil, from the 
very outset, to study and recite exercises, and thus leads him gra- 
dually into a knowledge of the construction and idioms of the 
language. 

This plan, undoubtedly, has its advantages, and to a certain 
extent must be pursued by every good teacher, if he would give 
his pupils an accurate knowledge of the language he attempts to 
teach. The old Mair’s Exercises, so long in use, had this in view, 
and many a good scholar has been made, by a faithful writing of 
those lessons. So Leverett’s Latin Tutor, and other similar books, 
Ollendorf’s system is more complete in this respect, and is prepared 
with the design of dispensing with the old use of the grammar. 
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Such a system requires a judicious use, or it is likely to degenerate 
into the easy methods of learning: but with proper direction and 
other old methods of discipline, it is capable of being made service- 
able in the cause of sound learning. 


22._A Phrase-Book in English and German ; with a literal trans- 
lation of the German into English, together with a complete 
explanation of the sounds and the accentuation of the German. 
By Moritz Errneiter, Teacher of the German language in 
the City of New-York. Third edition. New-York: Greeley & 
McElrath. 1846. Price 25 cents. 


The German is now becoming so common a subject of study in 
our country, that books of this sort will be much in demand. No 
ore can dispense with the study of the grammar of any language, 
and know much about it. Phrase-books, like the one before us, are 
adapted to facilitate the acquisition of a language. The best way 
of using such a book of colloquies is, we think, for the teacher to 
read off the German idioms, and require the pupil to write them 
from hearing ; then, after a page or two have been written, to utter 
the Ehglish phrases, and require the pupil to pronounce the corres- 
ponding German. Such a course pursued perseveringly, will soon 
enable the learner to speak the German, at least, sufficiently for all 
ordinary purposes. 


23.—History of the Great Reformation of the Sixteenth Century, 
in Germany, Switzerland, etc. By J. H. Merce D’Avsiene. 
Assisted in the preparation of the English original by H. Wuirte. 
Vol. 1V. New-York : Robert Carter, 1846. pp. 492, 12mo. 


The fourth volume of D’Aubigne’s History, so long and anxious- 
ly looked for, has at length come; and out it is, on the wings of 
the wind finding its way to almost every nook and corner of the 
land. What multitudes have read the previous volumes with the 
deepest interest, and they certainly will not be long without the 
present one. 

No letters of commendation are needed here ; the simple announce- 
ment of its appearance secures its acceptance. The fourth volume 
begins with the Protest of Spire, 1526, and closes with the disastrous 
events connected with the catastrophe of Cappel, 1531. 

The work has lost none of its peculiar interest. The present 
volume abounds in thrilling passages, and discloses many incidents 
in the history of the Reformation not generally known before. It 
also contains a portrait of D’Aubigne, and one of Luther at the 
Diet of Worms. 
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24,— The Life and Remains of the Rev. Robert Housman, A. B., the 
Sounder, and for forty years the incumbent minister of St. Anne’s, 
Lancaster. By Rosperr Fiercuer Housman, Esq. Slightly 
abridged. New-York: Robert Carter, 1846. pp. 374, 12mo. 


These memoirs are truly pleasant and profitable. They narrate 
the life of a man of God, who entered the Episcopal Church of 
England,—as it is to be feared too many do—with but little know- 
ledge of his heart, and perhaps, less of the true method of jus- 
tification befere God. Ere long, however, he formed an intimate 
friendship with Rev. Charles Simeon and Henry Venn, through 
whose influence he was led to embrace the humbling, yet elevating 
truths of the gospel, and became a devoted preacher of the doctrines 
of grace. Here are the leading points of his theology, in his own 
words: “Nothing but the blood of Christ can save from destruc- 
tion; nothing but the righteousness of Christ can give a title to 
heavenly bliss ; nothing but the intercession of Christ can make pray- 
ers and duties accepted; nothing but the grace of Christ can givea 
meetness for the inheritance and company of heaven ; and nothing but 
the presence of Christ can be the light and joy and glory of the eternal 
kingdom. Without Christ, all is darkness and ruin and despair.” Of 
baptism he says: “It is not regeneration. Baptism is an outward 
work upon the body. Regeneration is an inward work upon the 
soul. Baptism is only typical of an inward change.” He was, also, 
friendly to private meetings for prayer and conference. All these 
things were against him, so that he passed not on without persecution 
for his evangelical views ; but he was a good man, full of the Holy 
Ghost. Having exerted a wide influence, and spent his days in 
well-doing, he died in peace, beloved and lamented. 


25.—The Design of the Church ; as an Index to her real nature and 
the true law of her communion. By Joun Mitver, Pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Frederick, Md. Phil.: James M. Camp- 
bell, 1846. pp. 197, 12mo. 


If we are not mistaken this book will attract atténtion. It is suited 
to the times in the topics of which it treats, and offers some “ nuts 
to be cracked” to different classes of readers. It begins with, The 
Principle of Design—then, The Design of Religion—The Design 
of Externals in Religion—Design of an External Church—Danger 
of attributing to Externals certain spurious Designs—A spurious De- 
sign of certajg Externals—True Doctrine of Church Communion, 
argued from the Design of an External Church. 

It will be seen that the volume touches on points of deep interest 
at the present time, points about which many minds are anxiously 
inquiring. It is a close, consecutive argument, not easily got over, 
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to say the least of it, and evinces a mind more than usually given to 
deep reflection and close processes of reasoning. 

The spurious design of certain Externals attached to them by 
some is well exposed; and under the head of Church Communion, 
will be found sage observations on union of different denominations 


of Christians. 
The author is a son of the Rev. Dr. Miller, of Princeton. 


26.—A Defence of Capital Punishment. By Rev.Georce B. Cueever, 
D.D. Andan Essayon the Ground and Reason of Punishment, 
with special reference to the Penalty of Death. By TayLer Lewis, 
Esq. with an Appendix, containing a Review of Burleigh on the 
Death Penalty. New-York: Wiley & Putnam, 1846. pp. 365, 
12mo. 


It is needless, at this late day, to say much in commendation of 
this volume. Let those who have not yet read it, be sure to read 
it. A panoply will it be to them, in the controversy with the senti- 
mental philanthropists, many of whom, with all their interest in hu- 
manity, betray but small regard for divinity. 

The “ defence ” is a strong cable: and the “ Essay” a powerful 
wheel. Get the cable round the neck of any one, attach it to the 
wheel, and then turn it, and see what mighty execution it will do. 

The Review, of Mr. Burleigh is no trifle either. His argument 
bows amazingly before it; nor do we see how it can be straightened 
up again. 


27.—The Mysteries of Tobacco. By the Rev. Bensamun I. Lane. 
With an Introductory Letter addressed to the Hon. John Quincy 
Adams, LL.D. By the Rev. Samus. H. Cox, D.D. New- 
York: Wiley & Putnam, 1846. pp. 185, 12mo. 


Mr. Lane treats of the influence of tobacco on the body, mind, 
morals, its illusory influence, its filthiness and expensiveness. 

It is really too bad for the image of God to defile itself with the 
use of so pernicious and filthy a drug as tobacco. Why should 
men, Christian men, gospel ministers, begin the practice, or, having 
begun, persevere in it? They can abstain, they can discontinue 
the use, and be benefitted, and they ought. We know those once 
addicted to it in its worst forms, and to the greatest excess, who 
stopped short off, had the “blues” most awfully for a little while, 
and then became as fresh and healthy as need be. Try abstinence, 
only try it, and you will be convinced of the utility and luxury of 
doing without it. To throw off such a chain, and feel yourself free, 
ah! what is that not worth ? 
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28.—Thoughts of Blaise Pascal. Translated from the French. 
Preceded by a Sketch of his Life. Andover: Allen, Morrill & 
Wadwell. New-York: Mark H. Newman, 1846. pp. 384, 12mo. 


This book is well worthy the beautiful style in which the publish- 
ers have issued it. Pascal’s “Provincial Letters,” in which he con- 
fronts the Jesuits in so masterly a manner, is known the world over, 
and is confessedly one of the most powerful specimens of effective 
wit ever penned by mortal man. His “Thoughts” is profoundly 
philosophical, and exhibits the workings of a powerful mind. It 
were well for students to read it often. In the volume we have 
Part I. Thoughts relating to Philosophy, Morality, and Belles Lettres, 
including—Authority in matters of Philosophy—The Art of Per- 
suasion— Vanity of man and effects of Self-love—Misery of Man— 
Condition of the Great, ete. Part II. Thoughts immediately relating 
to Religion, embracing—Necessity of Studying Religion—Marks of 
true Religion—Subordination. and use of Reason—Jesus Christ— 
Thoughts upon Miracles, etc. 

The work is preceded by a well written memoir of the author, 
unfolding the chief events of his life. 


29.—History of the English Revolution of 1640, commonly called the 
Great Rebellion: from the accession of Charles I. to his death. By 
F.Guizor. Translated by Witttam Hazuirt. 2. vols. New- 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1846. pp. 515, 12mo. 


M. Guizot has brought his powerful mind to bear with great 
effect on the subject of history; and we trust that it will not be 
diverted from that impartiality so essential to the correct histo- 
rian. We perceive in him, at present, a leaning toward authority 
in church and state, which, a few years ago, would not have been 
thought possible in him. 

This History of the English Revolution we consider, on the 
whole, impartial: and so exceedingly interesting is it, that we re- 
joice to see it in an English translation, and more than all, to find a 
book of so much real value, making Nos. 8 and 9 of “ Appleton’s 
Literary Miscellany.”—We wish they could continue it a long time 
with issues of this description. 


30.—Missionary Life in Samoa, as exhibited in the Journals of the 
late George Archibald Lundie, during the revival in Mertutla, 
_in 1840—1841. Edited by his Mother, Author of “ Memoir of 
Mary Lundie Duncan,” &c. New-York: Robert Carter, 1846. 
pp. 313, 18mo. 


To those who have read Mary Lundie Duncan, this will be an 
acceptable volume. It is by the same author, and tells the story of 
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the life and death of Mary’s brother. Early failing in health, he 
sailed for the South Sea Islands. There he became a missionary 
of the cross, to the benighted dwellers on the Samoan or Navigator 
Isles: and after a few years of toil in his Master’s service, he de- 
parted to be with Christ. His bones rest far away from those of 
his beloved sister, but his spirit is now rejoicing with hers in the 
presence of Jesus. How sweet must be the communion of two such 
spirits there! Let us follow in their steps, as they followed Christ, 
and we shall soon be with them, amid the adoring throng, around 
the Majesty of Heaven. 


31.—Jacob’s Well. By Georce Apert Rogers, M.A., Senior 
Curate of St. Mary, Islington, and Domestic Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. Viscount Lifford. New-York: Robert Carter, 1846. 
pp. 232, 18mo. 


This is a small volume of practical lectures on the interview 
between Christ and the Woman of Samaria, at Jacob’s Well. It is 
written in a plain style, being remarkable for nothing but its practi- 
cal usefulness. It will be read with interest and profit, by those 
who love to dwell upon the incidents in the life of the Saviour. 


31.—The Pilgrim in the Shadow of the Jungfrau. By Georce B. 
Cueever, D.D. New-York and London: Wiley & Putnam, 
1846, pp. 214, 12mo. 


This is number eleven of the Library of American Books ; and 
we could wish they were all as much to our taste as this. But quot 
hominum, tot gustus, and so we must not complain, as long as truth 
and purity are regarded in the selection. The Pilgrim who here 
writes, has been a pilgrim before. In number four of this same 
Library, he gave us the blossoms and fruits of his Alpine wander- 
ings: and now he has returned again, even from the shadow of the 
very Jungfrau, laden with baskets of beautiful flowers, which he 
scatters most profusely around him, for all who choose to pick them 
u 


Even the title we admire, because it is the thing itself, although 
it has been objected to by others, as rather an outlandish name: 
and the matter of the book is both interesting and profitable reading. 
Some, indeed, will not like it, because it tallies not with their 
notions of things, but we deem it truthful, and therefore we the 
more relish it, as being not only beauty but truth. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Germany. 


Tue Prophetic Theology of the Bible has been recently and ably treated 
by Professor Delitzsch, of Leipsic, embracing prophetic inspiration, the office 
of the prophets, the fulfilment of the prophecies, ete —Tholuck has put forth a 
third and much improved edition of his critical commentary on the Sermon on 
the Mount.--W. Beste has issued Dr. Martin Luther’s Glaubenslehre, ete. or 
doctrina! teaching, dogmatically arranged. —Seyfirath’s Chronologia Sacra, or 
Investigations into the date of our Lord’s birth, and the Chronology of the two 
Testaments, is a work of great importance. Indeed, it is the only thorough 
one on the subject, presenting almost every thing valuable which relates to the 
éhronology of the nations mentioned in the Scripture. He advocates the era of 
the world which accords with the Septuagint.—Tischendorf’s first volume 
of Travels in the East is out. He has discovered literary documents of 
great value in some of the oriental monasteries, and made observations, which 
tend to illustrate the Bible-—Dr. Reinhold Klotz’s Manual of Latin Literature, 
will be hailed by the lovers of Latin learning. A complete work on this sub- 
ject has been much needed, one better than Bahr’s, the only one now existing, 
we believe, of much worth —Dr. Otto Jahn has been appointed ordinary profes- 
sor in the University of Greifswald —We believe we have not before recorded 
the decease of Dr. H. A. C. Havernick, Professor of Theology at _Kénigsberg. 
His death is greatly lamented. He was anoble champion for the truth. 


Hrance. 


Those who desire to get an account of the German Philosophy will find it 
in a Report by Remusat, entitled : De la Philosophie Allemande.—The Jour- 
nal des Savants, of 1845, contains some important papers, by Cousin, on philo- 
sophic documents; by Letronne, the table of Abydos, a specimen of the repro- 
duction of Egyptian hieroglyphics. 


Exveat Britain, 


* ‘The Reformation and Anti-Reformation in Bohemia, from the German, isa 
useful work.—Meditationes Hebraice ; or a Doctrinal and Practical Exposition 
of St. Paul to the Hebrews, by Rev. William Tait—Thoughts upon the Holy 
Spirit and His Work, by the author of “ Thoughts upon Thought.”—The Bible 
Student’s Concordance, by which the English reader may ascertain the literal 
meaning of any word in the original. By Aaron Peck, Professor from the Uni- 
versity of Prague. It is concordance and lexicon combined. 
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